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EMPLOYMENT OOMMITTEE,. 


iw is now about a quarter of a century since 

a dozen clerks in the heart of London met 
in the upper story of one of its great commer- 
cial houses for the purpose of spending an hour 
in religious and devotional exercises. A few of 
the more sanguine among them entertained the 
hope that some of their fellows might perhaps 
be induced to join them. ‘The first thought 
of the founders of this meeting did not in- 


volve the idea that their field was any larger 


than the house to which they belonged. But, 


Entered according 


by one of those sudden and unexpected move- 


| ments by which the Great Father seems to de- 
i sometimes to surprise His children, who 


receive the more because they expect so little, 
| the influence of this little meeting spread with 
wonderful rapidity to other houses. Even those 
clerks who had the least inclination for devotion- 
al exercises found a social gathering of this de- 
scription an agreeable relaxation from the wor- 
ry and wear of business. Daily prayer-meetings 
were multiplied. Finally, a conference between 
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ment was held; and on the 6th of June, 1844, 
a society was formed for ‘ Improving the Spir- 
itual Condition of Young Men in the Drapery 
and other ‘Trades.” 
of the 


This was the foundation 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
which, extending first upon the Continent and 
then to this country, now embrace between 
twelve and fifteen hundred local organizations, 
and from one to two hundred thousand mem- 
bers. 

From London the movement, which was so 
little organic that we may designate it as spon- 
taneous, crossed the Channel. In Paris it met 
with some obstacles which were unknown to 
Englishmen—impossible, indeed, under English 
law. By the French Code, no public meeting 
can be held without authority from the police. 

This new movement the police were unable 
tocomprehend. They feared that it was a blind 
to conceal ulterior political purposes. Assured 
that it was purely religious in its character, 
they asked, with naive simplicity, if there were 
not already churches enough in Paris. They 
watched with suspicious eyes the first sessions, 
when petmission to assemble had been reluct- 
antly granted. Placards posted on the walls 
forbade all political discussions. These were, 
perhaps, not unnecessary in Paris, where the 
temptation to make the most casual meeting 
an occasion for a political debate is very great. 
However, the suspicions of the police were at 
last allayed. The new organization secured 
the confidence of the prefect. It grew rapid- 
ly, and multiplied itself by establishing local as- 
sociations in connection with the various Prot- 
estant churches of the city. Seventy or eighty | 
of these associations have been since formed in 
France. 

Fortune, or, should we not rather say, Provi- 
dence, placed it in the power of these young 
men to render to the cause of Christian truth 
an essential service, and, at the same time, to 
secure the increased confidence of the govern- 
ment. 

Monsieur Rénan issued his ‘* Life of Christ.” 
All Paris rushed after it with an enthusiasm} 
equal to that with which the earlier romances 
of Sue, Sand, and Dumas were greeted. The 
French government suspended the learned but 
unbelieving lecturer from his post. All liter- 
ary Paris was thrown into a fever heat by the 
deposition. The “Life of Christ” was made 
more popular by the martyrdom of its author. 
The Paris that had rarely spoken the name of 
Jesus except in jest or in derision read with 
avidity the romance of Monsieur Rénan, and 
studied the character of the Nazarene with 
seriousness; at deast, with as much serious- 
ness as may reasonably be expected of the 
modern Vanity Fair. Paris that knew 
of Jesus only as an ecclesiastical ornament— 
one whose reflected glory made Mary mother 
of God and an object of holy adoration—was 
made, for the first time, to realize that He was 
indeed a man, who lived, ate, drank, slept, 


‘he 
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those who had become interested in this move- | 











sorrowed, suffered, died. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association availed itself of the ex- 
citement of the hour. Under its auspices Prot- 
estant lectures were delivered in reply to the cu- 
riously inconsistent but fervidly imaginative pic- 
torial representations of the French romancer, 

These lectures were thronged. Hundreds; 
before inaccessible, listened with avidity, if not 
with profit. The Association obtained by this 
act a status with the Churches, the people, and 
the government which it still retains. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Paris is 
the embodied spirit of youthful Protestantism, 

From London and Paris these associations 
have gone on extending throughout all Protest- 
ant Europe. They are to be found in Grea 
Britain, in France, Switzerland, Germany ; and, 
since the revolution, we believe, in Spain, in 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, and the Mediterranean 
coasts. ‘Thus not only sectarian distinctions, 
as we shall presently see, but national and po- 
litical lines also, are disregarded. In the Young 
Men’s Christian Association there is a congress 
of nations, and of all Protestant denominations, 
Between these various organizations there is 
indeed no other bond of union than that of a 
common work and a common sympathy, though 
the latter has found occasional expression in in- 
ternational conferences. 

The relations between England and America 
are such that any religious movement originated 
in the parent country is sure to be repeated in 
a modified form in the other. Almost simul- 
taneously associations patterned after the Lon- 
don model were organized in Montreal and 
Boston. They were followed by similar soci- 
eties in New York, Washington, Buffalo, and 
Cincinnati. Smaller towns felt the national 
pulsation and imitated the example which had 
been set them. It were well if the fashion 
which the cities set the country could always be 
followed to so good advantage. The first as- 
sociation on this continent was organized at 
Montreal in December, 1851. In one year 
from that date thirteen were reported. At the 
time of our writing there are said to be over seven 
hundred in the United States and the Canadas. 

There are two characteristic features of these 
associations to which we should perhaps advert 
before passing to speak in detail of their labors. 
Both are indicated in their title. 

The first is, that they embody the youthful 
enthusiasms and the youthful energies of the 
Church. They are Young Men’s Christian As- 
In one or two organizations women 
have been admitted to equal or nearly equal 
privileges with their brethren. ‘This is the case 
in Brooklyn, the activity and efficiency of whose 
society has been greatly improved by the change. 
In Washington women have all the privileges 
of the library and reading-room, and certain 
hours are set apart for their use of the gymna- 
sium. 


sociations, 


In Boston, debarred from active par- 
ticipation in the Association, they have organ- 
ized a Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Thus far, however, they have generally been 
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excluded from the benefits and the labors of 


these organizations, or admitted only as spec- 


tators to certain of the more public meetings. 
It is certainly a serious question whether the 
associations of America have not in this re- 


spect followed too closely their transatlantic | 


model, and whether, except possibly in the large 
cities, the social, moral, and spiritual efficacy of 
these bodies would not be greatly enhanced by 
uniting in one society the combined energies of 
both sexes. In the present form of organiza- 
tion a problem of some difficulty, and of consid- 
erable practical importance, is presented by the 
question, What constitutes a young man? No 
man is ever old in America till he dies. No 
man is willing to confess to himself that the 
life blood flows less vigorously in his veins, or 
that his eye grows dim, or his step more feeble. 
Yet it is of the very essence of these associa- 
tions that they should embody the youth only of 
the country, and that the freedom of their so- 
cial and religious gatherings should not be im- 
paired by the fear of older and more experienced 
men. 

Forty years has been generally fixed as the 
utmost limit of youth. When a member passes 
that age he ceases to be an active and becomes 
a counseling member only. In France mar- 
riage serves practically as the standard which 
is so purely conventional here, Odd bachelors 
are unknown. No man is old who is a bach- 
elor; no man is young after he is married, ac- 
cording to Parisian philosophy, ‘The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Paris are there- 
fore chiefly bachelor brotherhoods, 

The other characteristic feature of these or- 
ganizations is their undenominational character, 
the fact that they are purely and simply Chris- 
tian Associations. We doubt whether they 
could have been organized half a century ago. 
They certainly could not have been maintained 
at any time during the eighteenth century. It 
is, indeed, a curious fact in the history of re- 
ligious philosophy that the controversies which 
for so many years after the birth of free thought 
in religion imbittered and divided the religious 
world have simply sunk into oblivion. They 
are not settled. The problems—that is, the 
theoretical problems, on which Arminius, Cal- 
vin, Wesley, and Edwards expended their 
strength—are no nearer settlement to-day than 
they were three hundred, or even fifteen hun- 
dred years ago. The Calvinist is just as much 
Calvinist, the Arminian is just as much Armin- 
ian, asever. But the subjects themselves have 
been supplanted in the minds of men, They 
are by a sort of common consent remitted to 
the store-house where the world keeps its un- 
solved and insoluble questions. Meanwhile 
Churehman and Independent, Immersionist and 
Pedobaptist, the follower of Wesley and the 
disciple of Calvin, recognizing in One greater 
than all their only Master, combine in common 
work for him. Nor is this union the result of 
a stifling of free discussion, or any doubtful 
compromise of principle, or any mutual accom- 





modation of doctrine. ‘The odious sign forbid- 
| ding free discussion of political and theological 
| topics is now rarely to be seen in the rooms of 
| any association. For experience has proved 
that the interest in theological disputes is so 
slight, and the dread of theological controversy 
is so great, that the utmost freedom of discus- 
sion is not dangerous to the utmost cordiality 
of good-fellowship. ‘To the general statement 
that no regard is paid to denominational con- 
siderations by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations one exception ought, however, to be 
made, 


A broad line seems to separate what are gen- 
erally known as Evangelical Christians from 
those which represent what is perhaps best 
known by the title of a Liberal Theology. The 
differences of temperament, of methods, and of 
religious convictions between the adherents of 
these two schools are so great that it has been 
almost universally regarded best to work in 
separate organizations. So far as we know this 
separation has taken place without bitterness 
of feeling or rancor of controversy. In the six- 
teenth century Calvin decreed the burning of 
Servetus, and Protestant Europe approved the 
sentence. In the nineteenth century it is a 
long and hotly disputed question whether the 
followers of this deposed and executed heretic 
shall not be admitted into full Christian fellow- 
ship with those of his austerely orthodox judges. 
Surely in Christian charity the world has made 
progress.* 


Most of these associations are tenants. Halls 


| used at times for other purposes, business offices, 


generally contracted and not always cleanly, 
rooms in out-of-the-way buildings, removed 
from the association’s proper centre of opera- 
tions, are very often the best that can be se- 
cured. For the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations are far from rich when compared with 
other somewhat analogous organizations—the 
Masons and the Odd-Fellows, for instance. 
Recently, however, a more ambitious policy has 
been adopted. ‘I expect,” says D. L. Moody, 
of Chicago, ‘*to live to see a building for a 
Young Men’s Christian Association in every 
town of considerable size in the country.” This 
happy day must be somewhat distant as yet, we 


* In this country the condition of active member- 
ship in the Young Men’s Christian Associations is al- 
most, if not altogether, without exception that the ap- 


| plicant be a member of some Evangelical Church. 


Others are admitted as associate members to all the 
privileges of the association except voting and holding 
oftice. In the London, and generally in the English 
associations, any person is “eligible for membership 
who gives decided evidence of his conversion to God.” 
As a general rule, however, ncne are admitted under 
this provision unless they are already connected, or 
about to connect themselves, with some Church. In 
Holland no such conditions are affixed. Any young 
man of good moral character is admitted to full mem- 
bership. ‘Our associations,” says Mr. P. J. Moeton, 
“are founded upon this principle—that it is not to be 
expected that any young man comes to us who is not 
secking for the kingdom of God, and though he is not 
decidedly a Christian, when he is seeking for Christ we 
should welcome him in our midst.” 
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LIBRARY, YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
think; still, not a little has been done toward 
its realization. 
as New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco, do the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations own the buildings which 
they occupy, but they are beginning to do so 
in some of the more flourishing and prosperous 


of the smaller towns, as, for example, in Meri- | 


den, Connecticut ; Bethlehem, Pennsylvania ; 
Newtown, Long Island; 
lar places. A recent report which lies before 
us estimates that not less than a million and 
a half of dollars are 
control of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States, either in buildings 
already erected, or in funds for the purpose of 
erecting appropriate buildings. 

Of the houses which the Chureh has erected 


for its young men, undoubtedly the finest, not | 
only in this country but in the world, is that | 
recently completed in the city of New York. | 


It is, indeed, fairly entitled to be designated 
the handsomest club-house in the city. Club- 
house we ¢all it, for such in faet it is, both in 
its appliances and its purposes, though conse- 
crated neither to politics as are some, to social 


festivities degenerating too often into gambling 


and intemperance as are others, nor to litera- 


ture and polite society as are one or two, but to | 
the cause of good morals, of pure religion, and | 


of Him who is the divine inspirer of the one and 
the divine founder of the other. 
This building, erected of 


dark Belleville 


Not only in the larger cities, | 


Poughkeepsie, New | 
York; Springfield, Massachusetts, and in simi- | 


invested, and under the | 
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ASSOCIATION BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


| sandstone, in the French Renaissance style of 
architecture, is five stories in height, and covers 
about a third of an acre in area. The ground- 
floor is occupied by stores, the rent of which, 
with that of the offices in the upper stories, con- 
siderably more than pays the interest on the 
mortgage debt of $150,000. 

The two upper stories are devoted chiefly to 
artists’ studios. The second and third floors 
are appropriated exclusively for the rooms of 
the Association, Ascending a grand staircase, 
| and turning to the right at the head of the stairs, 
the visitor finds himself in the Lecture-room, one 
of the most convenient halls in the city of New 
| York. It is arranged in modern fashion, with 
iron seats cushioned, separated from each other 
by arms, and numbered, for the purpose of lec- 
|tures and concerts. A large gallery runs the 
whole length of the room, broadening out in 
| horseshoe form across the rear. Opposite is 
the stage or platform, with a retiring-room upon 
one side, and upon the other an organ, which 
is curiously furnished with a drum, a triangle, 
'and a pair of cymbals, so as to be a martial 
band as well as a church organ. This hall, 
| which is two stories high, and is capable of 
seating over fifteen hundred persons, is rare- 
ly idle. To-day it is employed for an organ ex- 
| hibition, to-morrow for a lecture, then for a 
‘concert, then for a public meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. On Sabbath-day it serves the purpose 
of a church, where public religious services are 
| held, the different pastors of the various city 
churches ministering in turn on invitation of a 
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READING-RUOOM, 


committee which has these ministerial services | 


in charge. 

If the visitor, having glanced in at this Lec- 
ture-room, turns back, and enters a large door 
which stands at the opposite side of the stair- 
case, he will find himself in the Reception- 
room of the Association. 
yate office 


The Secretary's pri- 
opens off of this Reception-room, 
and here, almost any hour of the day between 
10 a.m. and 10 p.m., may be found the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Robert R. McBurney, a man of few 
words in public, little known to fame and little 
covetous of it, but the one to whom, neverthe- 
less, the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York is largely indebted for its prosperi- 
ty. Here also is to be seen, almost every day, 


the President of the Association, Mr. William | 


KE. Dodge, Jun., who by no means confines his 
official labors to the nominal work of presiding 
at its public meetings, but is its real executive 
head, and whose rare combination of energy 
and urbanity peculiarly fits him for the post, to 
which he has now been elected for, we believe, 
several successive years. 

Opening out of this Reception-room, which 
is occupied only by the desks of some of the 
Secretary’s assistants, are the Reading-room 
and parlors—Social Parlors they are called ; 
but they rarely present an aspect of sociality, 
except on the occasion of some public recep- 
tion or other similar gathering, when they are 
thronged with members and their friends, and 
ladies, as invited guests, add their attractions to 


the scene. In truth, as yet, the most important 


YOUNG MENS CURISTIAN 








ASSOCLATION BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


part of the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations remains but imperfectly fulfilled— 
the development of the social life of the home- 
less and the friendless of the great cities. It is 
in their social life they experience their great- 
est dangers. Vice is not bashful, and there 
are plenty of doors which are open to the young 
man who, far from home, feels bitterly in the 
long evenings the lack which nothing but a true 
home can well supply. Reading-rooms, libra- 
ries, and prayer-meetings do not compensate 
for the loss of the social circle to which in his 
native village he had free entrance. The dif- 
| ficulties of providing any genuine social life to 
serve as a tolerable substitute, and the real, and 
still more the imaginary, dangers of “mixed 
society,” are so great that hitherto conservatism 
has not really dared to essay to conquer the one 
and provide the other. The society which the 
| Young Men’s Christian Association furnishes is 
jas yet only c/ub society. 
| A flight of stairs leading directly down from 
| the Reception-room conducts the visitor to the 
| best substitute which has as yet been practically 
|employed for the missing home, It not 
| found that books, papers, and prayer-meetings 
| practically compete with the concert saloons, 
| the theatres, and the gambling hells; at least, 
| not to such an extent as to preserve from them 
| those whose dangeris greatest, and whose natures 
and noble, there- 
| fore most susceptible to the temptations of city 
\life. Not only, therefore, are lectures and pub- 
| lic receptions added to the attractions of the 


is 


| are, because most generous 
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Christian club-house, but the means also of 
physical enjoyment and physical recreation in 
an admirable Gymnasium and Bowling-Alley. 
This is open only to members of the Associa- 
tion, and can be reached only by going through 
the public Reception or ante room. 

Returning up the long flight of stairs, and 
ascending still another flight, the visitor finds 
himself on the second story of the Association’s 
apartments, the third of the building, and on 
the same floor with the gallery of the Lecture- 
room. © Here is a very pleasant room appropri- 
ated for prayer-meetings and Bible-classes, 
smaller apartments for week-day classes in the 
various languages, and, we believe, also in writ- 
ing and book-keeping, and a very attractive 
Library-room, which needs only a good collec- 
tion of books to be one of the most attractive 
in the city. 

We have described thus in detail the new 
accommodations of the New York Young Men’s 
Christian Association, because they are un- 
doubtedly the finest in the world, and afford 
the best illustration of the sort of work which, 
with fewer conveniences, though perhaps with 
no less real success, the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations throughout the country are en- 
deavoring to do. Generally, however, a single 
room is compelled to serve the manifold pur- 
poses which are served by these spacious and 
really elegant apartments. An association 
which has two rooms, one for reading and study, 
and the other for conversation, considers itself 
fortunate. 


More frequently one room serves the purpose 


of library, reading-room, place for quiet con- 
| versation, with, perhaps, occasional games of 
|checkers or backgammon, and on occasions, 
‘regularly and pretty frequently recurring, for 
prayer-mectings, Bible-classes, secular lectures, 
literary exercises, and social reunions. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
| however, by no means confines itself to the 
work of a Christian club. One peculiar feature 
about these organizations is their flexibility. 
This is due, doubtless, partly to their constitu- 
tions, which, very wisely, do not limit them in 
their methods, but chiefly to the young men 
| themselves, who are little hampered by preju- 
| dices or precedents. This flexibility of organ- 
ization was curiously illustrated at the breaking 
out of the civil war. The famous bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, which shocked the whole 
country with so rude a surprise, threatened the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations with utter 
| disruption. Many of them disbanded; others 
| temporarily discontinued their meetings and 
closed their rooms. The confederation, which 
| had united the various local societies in one 
national fellowship, dropped in pieces, The 
national conventions were abandoned. The 
publication of the central organ was, we believe, 
discontinued. The work of the preceding ten 
years seemed to be demolished ata blow. Then 
it was that a few thoughtful spirits perceived at 
once the duty as well as the danger of the hour, 
|and provided for escaping the one by perform- 
ing the other. A convention of Christian As- 
| sociations was called in the city of New York. 
Only forty-three delegates attended ; but fifteen 
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PACIFIC 


associations were represented; the entire ses- 
sion lasted but a day and a half. Still the end 
was accomplished. It was resolved that it was 
the duty of the associations represented to 
take active measures to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the soldiers and sailors 
of the United States. A Christian Commission 
was formed for the purpose. For the three 
years that followed the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, without changing their form of 


organization, became Committees of Supplies. 


They worked in fact, though not in form, un- 
der the direction of the Commission which they 


had created. ‘To describe their operations in 


detail is unnecessary, and would take us too | 


far from our theme. But the thousands who 
gathered in camp at the sound of the even- 
ing song, to be wafted by the familiar hymn 
to the dear fireside and those who gathered 
about it, and with them up to the throne of 


Him whose presence makes the tent a temple | 


and the bivouac holy ground—the thousands 
who in the hospital received their first pal- 
atable food from the hands of a Christian 
stranger, and caught their first gleam of hope 
from the kindly words of Christian consola- 


tion and of Christian invitation which he spoke | 


to them —the thousands of fathers, mothers, 


Wives, sisters, who could not be in person 


RALLROAD 





MISSION, 


| by the bedside of the sick and wounded ones 
far away, but who found for their overflowing 
hearts some relief in the poor privilege of send 
ing messages and mementoes of their love by 
the hands of Christian delegates going thither 
| —these can never forget that for this ministry 
of mercy in the nation’s hour of peril they are 
indebted to the prayers, the thoughts, and th: 
labors of the Young Men’s Christian Associa 
| tions, 

A scarcely less characteristic indication of 


| the peculiar flexibility of the organization ot 
Young Men’s Christian Associations is afforded 
| by what is known as the Pacific Railroad Mis- 


sion. The building of the Pacific Railroad did 
not probably tend to produce in the country any 
greater amount of open and flagrant vice than 
is usually characteristic of new countries where 
the civilizing institutions which belong to a 
more developed state of society, the restraints 
of an educated public opinion, and, above all, 
| the refining and restraining influence of woman 
and the purifying power of the home circle, are 
|either altogether or almost entirely wanting. 
But partly because the Pacific Railroad was a 
| matter of national importance, and every thing 
which was connected with it was of public in 
terest and made a subject of public comment, 
and partly because the railroad opened new 
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land more rapidly than new countries are ordi- 
narily opened by the slower processes of a nat- 
ural emigration, and partly because it carried 
with it a rude and ignorant foreign population, 
and concentrated in temporary towns the peo- 
ple who, but for its existence, would have been 
scattered over a much greater expanse of coun- 
try, the open and flagrant vice and crime which 
accompanied the building of the. railroad were 
at least more apparent, and also more easily ac- 
cessible to Christian influence, if not positively 
greater than that which always more or less 
characterizes border lands, where civilization 
insensibly melts into barbarism, and the vices 
of both flourish without being redeemed by the 
virtues of either. Each new terminus became 
for the time being a town, generally of tents 
and rough board shanties. ‘The days were de- 
voted to labor, the nights to drinking, to gam- 
bling, and to murderous brawls. ‘The men who 
accompanied these doubtful pioneers of our 
boasted civilization had, with a few honorable 
exceptions, gone West simply to make money, 


and embraced, with some true and pure as well | 


as energetic spirits, a great quantity of the ref- 
use and offscourings who found the communi- 
ties which possessed a penitentiary and an or- 
ganized judiciary disagreeably dangerous to 
men of their profession. ‘The churches did not 
keep pace with the railroad, partly because the 
independence of our Protestant ecclesiastical 
organizations, with all its advantages, does not 
fit them for aggressive work outside their own 
communities so well as the more centralized 
organization of the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; 
partly because the towns were temporary, and 
it was impossible for the wisest forethought to 
adjudge with any approach to certainty where 
were the locations in which permanent churches 
should be planted, For if the wilderness of 
to-day became a city to-morrow, it is also true 
that the city of to-day, following the railroad, 
left its site a wilderness to-morrow. 

In July, 1868, the members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Omaha organ- 
ized a movement to meet the peculiar demands 
of this peculiar field. They sent out a com- 
pany of lay-preachers whose office it was to 
keep pace with the dram shops and the gam- 
bling hells, and by organized effort to reverse 
the parable, and sow what wheat they could 
in a field already pretty well occupied with 
tares. Accompanying the delegation were 
members fromm Chicago and New York. Ar- 
rived at a station where the number of tents 
and barracks seemed to give promise of a pop- 
ulation sufficient to justify their labors, they 
left the train. Separating in companies of 
twos and threes, they visited every shed and 
shanty, inviting, without respect of person, ev- 
ery individual to an evening meeting. This 
was held sometimes in the open air, sometimes 
in the rough shed which served as a temporary 
dépot, sometimes in a big gambling tent which 
the proprietor surrendered to them for this pur- 
pose, induced by a mixed motive in which were 





probably intermingled curiosity, the love of no- 
toriety, good-nature, and possibly that intuitive 


| religious sentiment which no career of vice’ is 
|able utterly to extirpate. At the close of the 


service, those who were professors of religion 
were invited to come forward and unite in a 
more permanent organization. It was not in- 
frequently thus discovered that in a community 
where no one had supposed there were any re- 
ligious men there were really not a few. One 
delegate found in eight families on one street, 
within thirty yards of each other, seven profess- 
ing Christians, some of whom were connected 
with leading Eastern Churches, who had never 
found each other out as Christians. 

To bring these into Christian fellowship was 
the first but by no means the only aim of this 
traveling church, this itinerant but unordained 
ministry. Sometimes a Sunday-school was or- 
ganized, sometimes a Young Men’s Christian 
Association formed, sometimes the nucleus of 
a future church was gathered. At all events, 
at least for once, the old familiar service of 
prayer and praise was heard, recalling to many 
a deadened heart dear memories of childhood, 
and bringing to many a furrowed cheek the tear 
of at least a transient sorrow and the unaccus- 
tomed flush of a brief shame, that sometimes 
awakened hopes and aspirations not to be re- 
pressed, but blossoming out in a resolute pur- 
pose of reformation, and fructifying at last in a 
new and divine life. Whatever faults charac- 
terize such a community, miserliness is not one 
of them. The delegation were rarely suffered 
to pay their own bills. A little later the Na- 
tional Conference of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States took up the 
work thus initiated, and appointed an agent to 
continue it. He is stillin the service. His first 
annual report lies before us as we write. His 
whole traveling expenses charged to the Asso- 
ciation for nine months’ service, in which, by 
boat and rail, he journeyed over eight thousand 
miles, is forty-two dollars!) This movement, 
which was started simply to meet a temporary 
exigency, has thus grown into one of national 
significance. Until permanent churches and 
local associations shall render it unnecessary, 
the Pacific Railroad Mission will probably con- 
tinue to be no insignificant part of the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States. 

It is time, however, that we returned from this 
glance at what must, in the nature of the case, 
be a temporary work, however important, to con- 
sider their more permanent, if not their more 
legitimate, work. Of that work a very import- 
ant part is performed under the direction of 
what is known as the Employment Committee. 
In the great cities, especially in the West, there 
are always to be found, and most of all in times 
of commercial depression, numbers of young 
men out of employment, perhaps far away from 
home, vainly seeking something to do, and sub- 
jected at once to peculiar temptations by rea- 
son of their enforced idleness, and to peculiar 
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depression by reason of their consequent pover- 
Often these young men are without a sit- 
Quite as 


ty. 
uation through no fault of theirs. 


often they have lost it through their own inat- 


tention or intemperance. It is at such a time 
the as yet not abandoned pleasure -seeker is 
most susceptible to Christian influences. 

Less to compete with the various labor agen- 
cies, which have been established and main- 
tained by money-making organizations, than to 
secure the attention of heedless ears and the 
atfection of careless hearts, the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the country have es- 
tablished, especially in the great cities, employ- 
ment agencies. It is the office of the commit- 
tee under whose direction these agencies are 
conducted to keep a list of employers and situ- 
ations on the one hand, and of applicants for 
service on the other, and to bring emplover and 
employed together. In the city of Chicago, 
where this department has received the great- 
est attention and attained the greatest success, 
it has sometimes provided, in a single year, 
employment to eight thousand men and boys, 
besides women and girls. In a season of com- 
mercial depression the Labor Bureau affords a 
singular opportunity for the study of human na- 
ture, and presents many a case of real or. fan- 
cied distress, that can hardly fail to awaken the 
keenest sympathies. The day-laborer, ready 
for any job of rough work—the needy mechan- 
ic, forced out of employment by a lack of build- 


ing or by the harsh operation of some of the | 


despotic rules of the despotic trades unions—a 
gentlemanly clerk, whom adversity has deprived 
of his jovial friends, and necessity has reduced 
to the extremity of begging any thing to earn 
an honest living—the temperate and hard-work- 
ing unfortunate—the blear-eved and red-nosed 
victim of intemperance, who carries in his face 
the explanation of the reason of his discharge, 
mingle in a motley crowd, each in turn de- 


manding attention, and each in turn requiring 


from the attendant clerk something of personal 
thought and personal sympathy. ‘The associ- 


ations have scores of letters from those whom 


not only through their instrumentality honest 
men have been furnished with the means of 


livelihood, but also that by this very service | 
they have been rescued from lives of present | 


vice and possible future crime. 
It may seem at first difficult to perceive upon 


tions are undertaken by one organization, which 
is alternately a lyceum, a church, a mission- 
ary society, a labor bureau, and a soldiers’ aid 
society. The truth 
ever the 
Whether it establishes a 
gymnasium, or opens a bowling-alley, or pro- 


does but one thing. 


vides chess and checker tables, or founds a Ji- 
brary and reading-room, or gives concerts and 
courses of lectures, or opens an employment 
agency, or sustains a missionary, or engages in 
tract distribution and 


neighborhood prayer- 
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| dows are thrown open. 
| women, come, unexpectedly, from side streets 
what principle so many widely different opera- | 


is, however, that what- | 
association seems to do, it in realitv | 


| tributed through the crowd. 


meetings, or holds open-air services, or organ- 
izes a Bible-class, however remote the means 
may seem to be for the end to be gained, that 
end is rarely forgotten; and it is but right to 
say that, as a general thing, the prosperity of 
the association has been in the exact ratio in 
which that end has been steadily kept in view, 
and all other things made subservient to it. 

Other agencies there are which establish li- 
and Jéctures and labor bureaus and 
gymnasiums, but none which employ these sec- 
ular agencies exclusively for a direct religious 
purpose. If in describing its methods we have 
devoted a large proportion of our space to those 
which are somewhat secular in their character, 
it is because in the ordinary religious instru- 
ments which it employs—the prayer-meeting, 
the Bible-class, the tract distribution, the ser- 
mon—there is nothing peculiar, nothing which 
is not thoroughly familiar to our readers. Of 
its distinctive religious work there are, indeed, 
only two features which are so peculiar as to 
demand special mention—the open-air service 
and the saloon work, 

It is never a diflicult matter to gather an 
audience in the streets of any of our great cit- 
It is not so easy a matter to retain its in- 
terest and to instruct it. A delegation of half 
a dozen young men start out on a Sunday after- 
noon. They reach a public square, and take 
their station at the point selected for their after- 
A dry-goods box, a door-step, 
or an old cart, serves the purpose of a pulpit. 
There is no indication of the presence of any 
material from which to gather a congregation. 
Half a dozen boys are playing marbles on an 
adjoining sidewalk. ‘Three or four young men 
are lounging in front of a neighboring dram 
shop or engine-house. A few pedestrians are 
passing to and fro, and here and there at the 
open window of a boarding or tenement house 
there sits a woman languidly enjoying the sum- 
mer breeze. ‘The delegation is under the com- 
mand of one of their number, who acts as lead- 
He distributes little hymn-books or song: 


braries 


ies. 


noon services. 


er. 


| papers, and they commence a familiar hymn, 
they have thus served, testifying to the fact that | 


At the first verse the boys drop their game of 
marbles, and come over to see ‘‘the fun.” At 
the second the loungers on the door-step of the 
dram shop saunter carelessly across to within 
Pedestrians stop. Win- 
Boys and girls, men and 


easy hearing distance. 


Before the hymn is fin- 
ished a congregation varying in size from one 
to five hundred is gathered. It comes no man 
can tell how, no man can tell whence. 

The leader calls on some one to offer a short 
prayer—short it must be, for this congregation 
is not accustomed to long prayers. Another 
The song-papers are freely dis- 
There are enough 
among them who can sing to make a very re- 
and by the end of the second 
singing the congregation has still further sensi- 
Then the preacher of the after- 


and mysterious lanes. 


hymn is sung. 


spectable chorus ; 


bly increased. 
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STREET-PREACHIING. 


noon mounts the temporary pulpit. Let him 
beware. He speaks to a critical congregation, 

If he is honest, earnest, full-souled —if he 
speaks because his heart is burdened with a 
message which cries out for utterance, he will 
not find in costliest cathedral an audience more 
attentive, more genuinely respectful. He need 
fear no interruptions. If some single scoffer 
breaks in upon his address, the sense of the en- 
tire audience is against the interruption, and 
instantly silences him. But there is no andi- 
ence which detects so instantly, and rejects so 
remorselessly, the conventional piety and relig- 
ious finery which, in more cultivated audiences, 
are suffered to pass unrebuked. There is no 
such counterfeit detector as a street audience. 
The speaker must strike the heart of his sub- 
ject in his opening sentence. He must be 
short, sharp, clear, ringing, incisive. A truce 
to all wordy declamation, to all frothing and 
foaming now. On the other hand, he need not 


it is uttered as the honest conviction of the 
speaker’s heart. But woe to the dull speaker 
who lacks the magnetic power which fixes every 
eye upon him and compels the attention of the 
inattentive! Five minutes of dull platitudes 
suffice to begin the process of dispersion. ‘The 
outer circle of the ring melts away. The rough- 
faced washerwoman, with her babe in arms, 
tires of standing to hear nothing, and starts for 
her home again. The loungers lounge back 
to the dram shop. The boys begin to feel in 
their pockets for their marbles. Now, if the 
leader be worthy of his place, he measures in- 
stantly the mettle of his speaker, and checks 
the threatened dispersion of the congregation. 
The battle-field is no place for courtesies. He 
strikes up a familiar air, The congregation 
joins in. The astonished speaker comes to 
an abrupt and enforced pause. <A substitute 
is beckoned to the platform. In three min- 
utes the damage is repaired. The congrega- 


select his words and trim his phrases, lest he tion have gathered again, and stand reverently 


offend some sensitive ear. The boldest proc- 
lamation of the most obnoxious doctrine will 


not disturb the serenity of his congregation, if 


still, with fixed eyes and beating hearts, list- 
ening to the truth of God, uttered in the sim- 
plest, plainest forms, enforced only by the power 
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of a conviction so strong as to amount to a pas- 
sion. 

Nowhere have these street services been car- 
ried on to a greater extent or with greater suc- 
cess than in Washington. 
are they more needed. 


Nowhere, perhaps, 
They have been held 
in the parks, and on the street corners, on board 
the gun-boats, along the wharves, and among 
the marines at their barracks, in the hospital, 
and among the soldiers at Lincoln Barracks. 


On some Sabbaths as many as sixteen or seven- | 


teen of these open-air services have been held. 
To add the labor of this work to those which 
already overtax the clergy would be a ques- 
tionable method of doing good. 
air services would be impracticable, if not im- 
possible, were it not for lay-preaching. For 
the inauguration of lay-preaching the Church 
may rightfully hold the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations responsible ; its results the Young 
Men's Christian Associations may fairly claim 
as among the results of their labors. Among 
the most effective preachers in America, albeit 
they have neither clerical education, clerical 
methods, nor the clerical office, are Judge 
Smith and Mr. Durant, of Boston, H. Thane 


Miller, of Cincinnati, D. L. Moody, of Chicago, | 


A. K. Burnell, of Milwaukee, and Major-Gen- 


eral O. O. Howard, the President of the Wash- | 


ington Young Men’s Christian Association. 
‘These names have attained a national promi- 
nence; but they are only representatives of a 
host of preachers whom modern methods of 
Christian labor have called to the work, though 
not to the office, of the ministry, and who just- 
ify their preaching not by ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion, but by the success which attends their 
labors. 

If it requires Christian courage to carry on 
street-preaching, it requires Christian audacity 
to inaugurate the saloon work. 

To gather a transient audience in the public 
streets, and, without the aid of those sacred as- 
sociations which cluster about the church and 
are evoked by its solemn services, to attune all 
the discordant clements of a mixed assemblage, 
in which every form of religious faith and relig- 
ious error, and every type of vice and crime, have 
their representative, and out of the audience thus 
assembled call forth the harmonies of true, no- 
ble, devout feeling, may well try the utmost pow- 
ers of the true, because the earnest and inart- 
istic, orator. But to go down to the very 
haunts and dens of infamy and shame, to 
make the very grog-shop and gambling hell 
for the time being a sanctuary, to supplant 
the ribald song with the song of praise, the 
loud blasphemy with silent prayer, the obscene 
story with the story of the Cross, this is an at- 
tempt so audacious that wonder that it should 
ever have been attempted yields only to the great- 
er wonder that it should succeed. 
it does; 


But succeed 
and the singular meetings which have 
been held in the dance houses and drinking 
haunts of our great cities, and the more sin- 
gular results which have attended them, present 


In fact, open- | 


a phenomenon so remarkable that we wonder 
that it has not secured in a larger degree the 
attention not merely of the Christian Church, 
but even of the student of psychology. It would 
be hard to find in any events of ancient or mod- 
ern times a more singular and striking evidence 
of the almost irresistible power of the truth, not 
abstract truth held in invisible solution as va- 
por in the air, nor truth in fossil forms contain- 
ed in dogmas, but living truth enshrined in hu- 
man hearts as a profound conviction. We can 
not better illustrate this phase of the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations than by 
describing it as it was prosecuted by the Asso- 
ciation in the city of Providence, Rhode Island, 
For the substantial facts of the narrative we are 
indebted to Mr. E. R. Holden, the Chairman 
of the Missionary Committee. 

In the fall of 1866 a few earnest members 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Providence met in the office of one of the lead- 
ing manufacturing establishments of the city, 
to consider what could be done to reach that 
class of young men for whom the lecture and 
| the library had no attractions which could com- 
pete with those of the concert saloon, the card- 
table, and the dram shop. It was resolved, 
with some foreboding, to go where they were, 
| and carry to them, in their customary resorts, 
an invitation to attend a prayer-meeting, which 
| should be held at the rooms of the Association 

that very evening. The resolution was no soon- 
er taken than it was carried into effect. The 
little band separated for their work, going in 
pairs in true apostolic fashion. Each delega- 
tion undertook to visit one saloon and carry 
| to those present a personal invitation to the 
| prayer-meeting. The very novelty of the 
movement attracted attention and awakened 
interest. Whether induced by curiosity or by 
higher motives, enough accepted the invitation 
thus given to fill the room to overflowing on 
that first night. The next step was to endeavor 
to inaugurate a meeting in the saloons them- 
selves. The boldest and worst of these saloons 
was visited, and the permission of the proprie- 
tor requested, It was readily granted. He 
even advertised the prayer-meeting. If he 
thought thus to gain a cheap notoriety he 
was not disappointed. If he thought to se- 
cure additional customers he failed in his pur- 
pose. The saloon was crowded indeed, but 
there was little drinking, and no gambling. 
It did not pay. ‘The proprietor forbade fur- 
ther gatherings, but found it easier to open his 
doors than to close them. The pressure was so 
strong that he could not resist. The drinking 
saloon became a house of prayer. The con- 
science of the proprietor himself was touched. 
From attending the meetings which were con- 
ducted in his own saloon he came to one which 
was held in the rooms of the Association, ‘* At 
isthe close,” says Mr. Holden, “ he invited sever- 
al of us to go back to the saloon with him. We 
_ went in, found the music there, and quite an aud- 
ience gathered. Mr. Q—— stepped upon the 
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platform and said to the men he employed that | evening for their visit, entered two by two so 
he should need their services no longer. Turn- | as not to attract attention, and requested of the 
ing to the audience, he said, ‘This is the last | proprietor leave to sing. They met with a 
night this place will be opened for such pur-| surly refusal. Nothing daunted, they took 
poses. Ihave decided to be a Christian, and | their seats at the card-tables which were scat- 
now I beg of you who have listened to me in| tered about the room. Then simultaneously 
the days that are past, listen to me now when I all bowed their heads in silent devotion. It 
have something far better to offer you.’ He | was impossible to take offense. It was equal- 
closed by kneeling and offering prayer.” The | ly impossible to resist the influence of that si- 
final result was the permanent abandonment of | lent prayer. The shuffling of cards, the rat- 
the saloon and the permanent reformation of | tling of dice, the clinking of glasses, the buzz 
its proprietor, who has become a worthy and | of busy voices, all ceased. A solemn stillness 
honored member of society and of the Christian | pervaded the room, a singular awe rested on 
Church. |all hearts. The weapon was one these men 
The victory is not always, however, so easily | knew not how to meet. When the bowed 
achieved. Obstacles which at first seem to be | heads were raised half of the occupants of the 
invincible are thrown in the way of those who room had already quietly slipped out. A few 
undertake this peculiar form of labor, obstacles | weeks later the auctioneer’s flag was flying at 
which, however, yield in the most surprising | the door of the Empire Saloon, which has now 
manner to the exercise of what Milton has well | become a commercial store-house. 
termed the ‘invincible might of weakness.” | ‘To approach the habitués of such dens as 
A delegation of a dozen young men resolved | these requires, as may be imagined, the utmost 
to lay siege to another concert and drinking | caution and the utmost courage—a soul at once 
saloon, frequented in large numbers by the fast | audacious and sympathetically sensitive. Four 
young men of the city. They set apart an, young men are playing cards. A Christian 
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delegate approaches. Neither time, place, nor 


circumstances seem auspicious for religious 
work. But he who waited for an auspicious 
moment would have long to wait.” The Chris- 
tian delegate watches a moment, studies the 
scene, then casts upon the table a card. On it 
is inscribed, “* Why am I nota Christian?” ‘‘He 
who draws that card,” he says, quietly, ‘* will 
hold the best hand he ever held in his life.” It 
might be imagined that so sudden an interrup- 
tion would only provoke a contemptuous, if not 
No! These young men 
have been brought up amidst religious influ- 
ences. They have been educated to respect 
the religion which they do not possess. 


an angry, response, 


Their 
faults are those of a good-natured thoughtless- 
ness, rather than of a deliberate wickedness. 
He who neither fears a rencontre nor courts it 
rarely has it to meet. 
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We can not, perhaps, | 


better describe this phase of the work of the | 
Young Men’s Christian Association than by in- | 


viting one who was reformed through its labors 
to tell the story of his reformation. We there- 
fore reproduce a letter received by the Provi- 
dence Association from a liquor seller of the 
lower class after, in consequence of the persua- 
sions of one of the members of the Association, 
he had abandoned his shop and destroyed his 
stock. We amend neither spelling nor gram- 
mar, because we are glad to afford our readers 
a little insight into the character of a class of 
men who are seldom mentioned but to be re- 
viled, and who, perhaps, might be found more 
accessible to kindly and Christian influence than 
we are apt to imagine. 


‘*___. ENGLAND, 3 Month, 10 day, 1867. 

‘*Frrenps,—We got safe across the Ocean to Liver- 
pool and took the cars for our home our folks were 
glad to see us Come home once more and when I told 
them I had been seling liker for a living they told me 
I ort to be ashamed and when I told them that before 
I came away from providence I throed my rum away 
they dident beleve me and I told them if they dident 
beleve to ask hannah and they asked hannah and she 
said yes and they asked me why I dident sel my liker 
and I told them God wouldent let me and they asked 
me why I dident kep on seling liker and I told them 
that a lot of young men had got to going round in 
providence to the rum shops and teling the folks that 
kept them that they wouid lose their sols if they dident 
stop it and I told them that one came in my shop one 
Saturday nite and I put a tumbler on the bar for him 
to drink but he dident step up to the bar but said to 
me that bisness was dul and I said yes rather and he 








said it was because it rained so hard. I dident know 
what he was trying to get through him he told me he 
was a Christian and was a member of the Young Mens 
Christian Association and he asked if I would give up 
seling liker and love Jesus and save my sol or kep on 
seling liker lose my sol and I told him that was a pretty 
hard question to answer and he asked me three times 
and I asked hannah and she said Yes Abraham Certain- 
ly Abraham and I told him to come next Saturday nite 
and I would tell him what I would do he came Wens- 
day and said he was going to strike the iron while it 
wus hot I told him to look at the empty bottels on the 
shelf and I asked him what he thought of that and he 
dident say anything and I told him I had throed my 
liker in the guter and he dident beleve me and I took 
him out and shoed him where I had throed it and went 
in the house and went up stairs where hannah was 
and the children and he prayed for us and now we are 
going to join the church the first sunday in April 
hannah and me both love Jesus and want you to pray 
for us and hannah wants you to pray for her two 
brothers that are not Christians I put this in Mr. 's 
for it cost so much to send two letters 

“From your friend 

“ 





Influences unseen and unperceived are the 
most potent. This fraternity of young men, 
one hundred thousand strong, leagued together 
in the name of Christ and for the promotion of 
the Christian religion, exert by their personal 
and combined sympathy an influence vastly 
more powerful than any which they consciously 
exert by their religious labors, In a word, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 7s more 
than it does. Into the innumerable discus- 
sions to which their operations have given rise 
it has been no part of our province to enter, 
The relations of public amusements to sound 
Christian morality, the extent to which it is 
proper to provide them, the proper relations 


| between the Association and the Church, the 


right and duty of the laity to preach, the pro- 
priety of endeavoring to carry on the most 
sacred services of prayer and praise in dens 
dark with shame, redolent with vice, and from 
which the echoes of obscenity and profanity 
have hardly died away, present questions on 
which the best and wisest men will doubtless 
continue to differ more or less in the future as 
they have in the past. But we shall be disap- 
pointed if the candid reader does not cheerfully 
concede that the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is an institution which Protestant Amer- 
ica can not fail to nurture and to strengthen by 
her sympathies, her prayers, and her pecuniary 
aid. 





MORNING-GLORIES. 


GayYLy the fragile, aerial blossoms 
Open, in rose and in purple arrayed, 

Bright with the hues of the clouds of the morning, 
‘Transient as lovely, unfolding to fade: 

Soonest they wilt where the sunbeams are falling ; 
Longest they linger within the deep shade. 


So with our spirits: the hopes that are purest, 
Hopes with a brightness that is not of earth, 

Which, from our noblest and best aspirations, 
Spring in their heavenly beauty to birth, 

Oft cheer us most in the darkness of sorrow, 


Often fade first in the sunlight of mirth, 
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corporations and a 
helpless public, be 
ever thanked, passed 
safely over the rag- 
ged, rickety, decay- 
ed railroad between 
Mobile and Mont- 
gomery, and from 
there to Macon. 
From this place to 
Savannah, however, 
thanks to Sherman 
and his army, who 
destroyed rails, ties, 
and rolling stock of 
this road, every thing 
is now new and of the 
best kind. 

Savannah is the 
natural base of oper- 
ations for the Florida 
campaign. You can 
reach this most im- 
portant of the South- 
ern Atlantic  sea- 
ports by many ways. 
Steamboat and rail- 
road lines concen- 
trate here from all 
quarters of the coun- 
try. And here you 
had best come if you 
desire to make a com- 
fortable entry into the 
land of orange groves 
and alligators; and to 
this place you must 
return to find those 








WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


F I were to write all that might profitably be | 
written about Florida, more space would be | 
required than that included within the limits of | 
amagazine article. Inits historical associations, 
Florida has more of romance and dramatic in- 
terest than have befallen any other locality on this | 
continent. To these we shall refer incidentally, 
but the chief intent of this article will be to give 
entertainment and information to those who may 
have visited this singular region or hope to go | 
there, or to that other larger class who are not 
able to journey, and would be interested to know 
why it should or should not have been called 
Florida, the Land of Flowers. 

Perhaps the best way to accomplish this will 
be to describe the experiences of a party of us 
who, last winter, made the excursion. We had 
already accomplished some twelve hundred 
miles of steamboat traveling on the Mississippi 
River; we had passed through New Orleans 
and Mobile; and, a good Providence, which | 
sometimes stands between merciless railroad | 


» OLD ENTERPRISE, 


comforts not to be ob- 
tained except in those 
localities where large 
communities are congregated together. 
“There are two ways of getting to Jackson- 
ville from here,” was the advice of a gentleman 
who had spent many winters in Florida. ‘‘ And 


whichever you choose, you will be sorry you 
had not taken the other. There is the night 
train by railroad, which brings you to Jackson- 
ville in about sixteen hours; and there is the 
steamboat line, which goes inland nearly all the 
way, and which may land you in a day, or you 
may run aground, and remain on board for a 


week.” 

With this consolatory counsel we chose the 
steamboat and coast line for a first experiment, 
partially by my advice to my traveling com- 
panions; for at the termination of the great 
campaign of the March to the Sea it had been 
my experience to voyage through these wide 
wastes of marsh land and islands of sand, and 
it impressed me as a peculiar aspect of nature 
which ought to be seen. 

It was a showery morning in February when 





we got on board the little steamboat Nick King, 


\ 


and pushed rapidly out from among the crowd | 
of shipping, down the river, past the threaten- 
ing obstructions placed in the stream during 
the war to keep out the Yankee fleet, and final- 
ly turned into the big creek, which, by crooked 
and strange ways, wanders through the waste 
of marsh land. Sometimes there was hardly 
room for our little boat to make the turnings; 
and when, about noon, we came to a full stop, 


mud bank, the memory of a similar occurrence 


came vividly to my mind. Six years before, | 


while yet our soldiers lay in the trenches be- | 
fore, or rather behind, Savannah, I accompanied | 
General Sherman on an expedition which he | 
took, with Admiral Dahlgren, over to Hilton | 
On our way back it was so rough out- | 


Head. 
side that the Admiral considered it unsafe for 


the Harvest Moon (of old a tug-boat) to combat | 


the roaring sea; so we attempted this inside | 


passage, and at very nearly the same hour | 


of the day, and precisely the same spot, went 
aground. How long the flag-ship remained 
there I do not know; for the General, who had 
not been used to a dead halt of this kind, and 
who had already been absent from his brave men 


longer than he or they liked, became fearfully | 


impatient, and tearing about the ship, among 
other places was found on the larboard or star- 
board—whichever was the improper side—of the 
forecastle deck, if, indeed, it was not an alto- 
gether heinous offense to be in that part of the 
ship at all. However that may be, the proper 
officer, with trembling limbs and pale face, at 
once ran to Admiral Dahlgren and reported this 
breach of etiquette; but the Admiral had al- 
ready become aware that in his visitor he had 
drawn the elephant, and reassured his subordin- 
ate with the words: 

‘¢Let him run about; he will do no harm.” 

But the General could not wait the move- 
ments of the waters or the ship; and the polite 
and obliging Admiral took us into his gig and 
pulled up the river until we met a tug-boat, and 
were finally restored to the bosoms of our fam- 
ilies. 

When the tide turned we of the Nick King 
got under way, and steamed quickly along; 
the gray marsh, as we proceeded, stretching 
away farther until all around the horizon the 
mist and rain united land and sky, except 
where a clump of trees varied the strange mo- 
notony, or some other steamer came to meet 
us, standing out above the level of the grasses 
as if propelled over the land. After a while 
we came out into Sapelo Sound, and the sun 
came out from the clouds, and a fresh wind 
came up from the sea; and then we saw a 
glorious sight, such as makes the artist’s heart 
ache with despair that then and there he can 
not fix the fleeting vision upon enduring can- 
vas, Overhead the air was filled with golden 
mist, pierced by broad beams of sunshine, ex- 
cept where the sky arches to a gray and blue 


wall, and descends to the glimpse of the sea 


| it all up. 
with the nose of the Nick Aing stuck fast on a 
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| which we catch between the islands, and where 


the white breakers come rolling over the wide 
sand-bars ; while to the left, standing out with 
indescribable force and distinctness, there is a 


| low island of white sand, crowned with masses 


of dark cedars, and between us and it the wa- 
ters spread along in wide sheets of yellow and 
purple. For an instant it is there, a perfect 
picture, and then the rain and mists swallow 
Soon we approached a portion of the 
sound which for hundreds of acres 
with dark objects. 

‘“What is that, captain?” asked a group of 
observers. 


yas covered 


‘‘Ducks,” was the sententious answer. 

** Ducks !” exclaimed an incredulous old gen- 
tleman. 

** Ducks?” inquired an intelligent traveler, 
who came to see, and believe in all he saw. 

** Ducks!” exclaimed a would-be sportsman, 
who rushed madly for his gun. 

**Ducks! ducks! ducks!” was now shouted 
on all sides, with all sorts of exclamations; for 
as we neared this black sea the ducks rose into 
the air by thousands upon thousands; and, unit- 
ed in masses like dark clouds, they floated away 
toward the ocean. 

When night came on we had entered Mud 
River. Next morning we came to Brunswick, 
which has a good harbor, and is the terminus 
of a railroad, whose business it is to bring tim- 
ber to be shipped. During the same day we 
touched at St. Mary’s, which is one of the most 
ancient of places on this continent, and before 
the war quite a village ; but one day, in retalia- 
tion, it is said, our gun-boats went in and tore 
the houses all to pieces; and there the ruins 
stand as they were left eight years ago. This 
terrible affair is one of the unwritten chapters 
of the war which I would like to see recorded. 


| Near nightfall we came to Fernandina, where, 


because of a storm outside, we remained all 
night and next day, giving us an opportunity to 
go over to the great beach, where we saw miles 
of splendid waves come tearing and roaring over 
the white sand with a force and majesty such as 
only Andreas Achenbach imitates upon canvas. 
From Fernandina to Jacksonville the passage 
is an outside journey of several hours; and as 
the worthy, broadly built captain of our boat, 
who, by-the-way, is Nick King himself, feared 
to take us out into the storm which was still 
prevailing, a party of the passengers —some 
thirty in all—chartered a train on the Cedar 
Keys Railroad, and about nine o’clock of that 
night we found ourselves in the town of Bald- 
win, where there is a crossing by the Savannah 
and Jacksonville Railroad. Here we took such 
misery as we could not avoid in one of those log 
shanties, which seem to have had chills and fever 
since their birth, which form the burg. What 
this place is in the summer season the demon 
who presides over all poisonous fevers only 
knows. In the morning we came forth as out 
from damp and mildewed tombs, and took our 
rapid way by rail to Jacksonville, where we ar- 
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rived in time to take 
the steamer Florence 
up the St. Johns 
River. 

Just at this point 

in the narration of 
our personal experi- 
ences we will halt for 
a space, and try to 
tell the inexperienced 
traveler what at the 
time and place we 
would have been glad 
to know, and could 
not well ascertain. 
And that was, where 
we wanted togo. To 
be sure, St. Augus- 
tine was our objective 
point, and so was the 
sail up the St. Johns 
River. But the best 
place to fix upon as 
a point d’appui, from 
which to march out 
and make excursions, 
and to which we could 
return for rest and 
comfort—that we did 
not know. 

It is barely possible 
that some of my read- 
ers are of those who will be content if they can | 
only find some sheltered nook where, out of | 
doors, they can breathe the soft, healing air, 
and gain such strength as the rough winter | 
winds of the North will not permit. ‘To any 
of these my advice would be to make their head- 
quarters at either Green Cove Springs, Mag- | 
nolia, or Pilatka on the St. Johns River. For | 
invalids, either of these places is preferable to 
the sea-board, for reasons which will be noted 
hereafter, and from them excursions can be 
made to any quarter. Of these three places 
Pilatka has more advantages than any other ; 
for to its spacious wharves come the steamers 
from New York and Savannah; and the St. 
Johns Hotel at this place is blessed with a stew- 
ard who places before you that choicest and 
rarest of blessings in Florida, wholesome and 
well-cooked food. From Pilatka also can be 
made those charming excursions up the Black | 
River, and the Ocklawaha, and other small 
streams, which will admit the passage only of 
diminutive examples of steamboat architecture. 

If, unlike our party, you do not desert the 
Nick King, and brave the danger of sea-sickness 
or of shipwreck by dancing about on the sand- 
bar which impedes navigation at the mouth of 
St. Johns River, you can be landed at either of 
these places; but wherever you go, we would 
strongly urge you to engage your rooms in ad- 
vance, ; : : 

From Jacksonville, which is a large and grow- 
ing city, and where there are fair hotels, you 
can go by any of several steamboat lines to 
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GREEN COVE SPRINGS. 


any of the places on the St. Johns River, anda 
steamboat makes two trips a week to St. Au- 
gustine, going by an outside passage. The 
other route to St. Augustine is by river steam- 
boat and stage lines; and this we had chosen, 
and soon found ourselves comfortably fixed on 
board the new and excellent steamer Florence, 
whose business it is to take people to and from 
Pilatka, making stoppages by the way. We 
were put off at a place called Picolata, where a 
stage line is supposed to convey you across coun- 
try to St. Augustine. A more disgraceful, dis- 
heartening abomination than Picolata and its 
stage line I never met with in all my travels. 
Ever so many years ago, when Buckingham 
Smith was Secretary of Legation at Madrid, he 
had occasion to send home to St. Augustine his 
wife. 

‘** Good - by, and God bless you,” he said. 
‘You are comfortably provided for your voy- 
age. You are all safe until you reach Picola- 
ta, and then Heaven alone can help you.” 

What Picolata was ten, twenty years ago, it 
is to-day. <A shaky, rotten wooden pier, at 


| which steamers discharge their burdens; a one- 
| story shanty, and a ten-feet-square grog-shop 


on the shore—that is the forbidding exterior 
appearance, The outside of these buildings is 
all you will see; and if you arrive, as we did, 


!at a season when a fierce, freezing cold wind is 


blowing from the north, and your invalid ladies 
are obliged to stand out shelterless in this kill- 
ng cold air for hours, you will all lose your 
iealth, if you do not your patience. Personal- 


1 
} 
i 
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PIOOLATA. 


ly, the writer was damaged in both the first and | 
the last; and in as calm tones, and with such | 
persuasive manners as could be mustered, he | 
addressed a diminutive specimen of humanity, | 
who looked as if he might have been the off- 
spring of intermarriage for a hundred genera- 
tions of Lilliputs, and who was playing ‘‘ seven 
up” with a choice party like unto himself, in 
the grog-shop : 

‘*Why are you keeping us here? Why not 
send us over to St. Augustine? I understand 
you have no special hour for starting. Our | 
party make up a load. Please hitch up and 
send us over.” 

The man did not like the interruption to his 
game; but finally answered: 

‘Now yer wouldn't have me drive them 
horses right back. 
een miles from Augustine, this morning.” 

This was an appeal to our respect for suffer- 
ing horse-flesh which was not to be resisted, 
whatever may have been our opinions of a stage 
line which drove a team of horses eighteen 
miles without change, 
and then proposed the 
same day to take them 
back the 
road. 

‘‘ But what are our 
ladies to do mean- 
while? They are in- 
valids, and this ex- 
posure may be fatal 
to them. Why can’t 
we get into. that 
house ?” 

‘* Because the folks 
are away,” growled the 
keeper of the grog- 
shop. 

“ All the more rea- 
son why we should get 
Who is the 


over same 


into it. 


owner ?” 


| mal enough. 
| ter, and the poor tired horses could hardly pro- 
| ceed beyond a walk. 


They come over here, eight- | 


**Won’t you 
these ladies in ?” 

cc No.” 

While we were 
quite ready to have 
committed some hor 
rible injury upon this 
man, yet there was 
nothing for it but to 
bide ourtime. And 
after investing sever- 
al dollars in soda bis- 
cuit, sardines, 7 
the surly wretch re- 
lented, and our peo- 
ple were able to get 
into the meanly kept 
room, where a fire 
soon restored them 
to warmth. After 
waiting some five 

hours, about three in the afternoon we started off, 
leaving all our luggage at Picolata; but bring- 
ing in place of one of the trunks an English bar- 
onet, who hung on to the rack behind as best 
he could, preferring that discomfort to the hor 
rible possibilities of being left. The ride over 
through the monotonous pine barrens was dis- 
Half of the road was under wa- 


let 


ete 


Added to this, the wind 
blew cold and dreary, chilling us to the bone. 
About nine at night we drove into the city of 
St. Augustine, and at the hotel of that name 
found welcome and comfortable quarters. 

I can remember only one feeling comparable 


| to that which impressed me all the while we 


were at St. Augustine, and that was when my 
first introduction was made into the Old World 
at that noble old city of Rouen in France. The 
same romantic interest which thrilled me then 
continued at St. Augustine, with an added pe- 
culiar charm. For many weeks we had been 
journeying through a section of our country 


8T, AUGUSTINE, 








where every thing was 
new and crude, and 
inexpectedly we were 
ishered into the as- 
sociations, the archi- 
tecture, the ruins, of 
three hundred years 
The architecture 
of this city is alto- 
gether unlike that of 
iny upon this conti- 
nent. The streets are 
very narrow, while 
the houses have wide 
balconies in the sec- 
md story, which come 
very near to each 
ther. The material 
ised in their con- 
struction is very beau- 
tiful, and is called the 
“coquina” stone. It 
s formed of a con- 
rete which has a 
pleasant yellow-gray 
tone when seen at a 





listance, and, when 
xamined in detail, 
presents an exquisite — 2 
‘ollection of various OLD 
nd delicately formed 

ells. Although most of the habitable build- 
ngs built in the way described are of modern 


nstruction, yet, except in their pitched roofs, | 


hey probably resemble those built hundreds of 
vears ago, and whose ruins are met with at every 
turn. Here yousee the stained walls of a black- 
smith shop, constructed by the hands of the sol- 
liers of the Spanish governor and cut-throat, 
Menendez d’Avileis, in 1570. Out from grace- 
ful groves of orange-trees will rise jagged walls 
whose ruins came by the hand of Governor Ogle- 
thorpe, of Georgia, in 1732. Side by side with 


trim villas, the residences of those seeking health | 


from the North, stand the crumbling chimneys 
f houses destroyed by one or another of the 
many conquerors who these centuries past have 


made this oldest of cities on this continent north | 


of the Gulf of Mexico their battle-ground. But 


perhaps the most picturesque of all its ruins are | 


the gates which stand at the northern end of 
the city. ‘The pillars of the gates are Moorish 
in their form of construction, and are square, 
surmounted by a carved pomegranate. At- 


tached to the pillars on either side are portions | 
of the old wall which formerly surrounded the | 
town to the east and south, while they connect- } 


ed with the Fort San Marco, which stands by the 
river a few hundred yards to the west. Pro- 
ceeding from the gates outward are the remains 
of the causeway, crossing a deep ditch which 
followed the line of wall. 


This noble example of military architecture | 


was a delightful surprise to me; for in all my 
Journeyings in the Old World I had never seen 
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CITY GATEWAY, ST. AUGUSTINE, 


such a complete instance of the high state of 
the art of defense of two centuries ago. This 
fort was begun by Menendez himself, and in 
one and another form had resisted attacks, some- 
times successfully. But in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth that brave old sailor, Admiral Drake, 
returning from one of his expeditions to South 
America, saw a look-out on the island of Anas- 
tasia, which is just opposite to the fort: So 
Drake landed, and the Spaniards deserted the 
place, which he occupied. He captured £2000 
of money, which was in an old chest, and sey- 
eral brass cannon. Then he hoisted sail and 
| steered away to report his adventures to the 
maiden queen. But our fort was called at that 
time San Juan de Pinas. 

After that affair Captain Davis, one of those 
gentle buccaneers who made it his business to 
rob and murder the people of the South Amer- 
|ican settlements, came up the coast in search 

of a Spanish plate fleet, and, missing his prize, 
jin a fit of spleen went into the harbor, attacked 
land sacked the town. ‘The fort at this time 
was an octagon, with round towers, and inca- 
pable of resisting the fierce assaults of the Brit- 
ish pirate. This was in the year 1665, Dur- 
ing the next one hundred years, more or less, 
the Spaniards were hard at work reconstructing 
this fort upon its present plan, which I believe 
is called that of Vauban No. 2. I said the 
Spaniards were hard at work. This is a mis- 
take—the tribes of Indians which had been con- 
quered did the hard work, the Spaniards super- 
intending. The Appalachians, especially, were 


your > 
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OLD SPANISH FORT, ST. 


AUGUSTINE. 


rampart. It is not 
difficult to go back a 
century ago, and t 
imagine these jiror 
platforms mounte: 
with the ponderous, 
clumsy, bronze an 
brass cannon whic! 
now lie piled up 

the court-yard below 
We can see the rova 
banner floating from 
the walls, guarded by 
Spanish sentinels, in 
their unique costume, 
while all around are 
heard the bustle and 
confusion of conflict 
To-day light twelve- 
pounders i 
the bastions; whil 
good, trust - wort 

Sergeant M‘Guire is 
the sole representa 
tive of the power and 
dignity of the Re 


repose lt 


employed for more than sixty years, while con- | public of the United States of America. 


victs from Mexico were sent to assist. Be- 
tween one and all the fort was finally completed, 
and a tablet erected over the spacious portals 
of the main entrance, which stands for the in- 
spection of the curious to-day, and whereon is 
an inscription which, being translated, declares 
that: 

“Don Ferdinand the Sixth being King of Spain, 
and the Fi 
being Governor and Captain-General of this Place, St. 
Augustine of Florida and its Province. This Fort 
was finished in the year 1756. The Works were di- 
rected by the Captain-Engineer, Don Pedro de Brazon 
y Garay.” 


| 
| 
| 


Of course, attached to the old fort are man 
stories of thrilling interest; but one which has 
hair-raising power to every comer is that ot 
the “ Dungeon.” Not in Chillon nor at Neu 
schloss, not upon the Rhine nor in all Europe 
is there a more genuine dungeon than boasts 


San Marco. Only a few years ago the parapet 


| above sunk in, revealing a cavity; and, upor 
ld-Marshal Don Alonzo Fernando Hereda | inspection, beyond that another was discove1 


|ed, hermetically walled in, and wherein, wher 


opened, were found the skeletons of two persons 
So much is known without question—all beyond 
is mystery; but the curious traveler, if he stoo] 


As it stands, although often besieged, it has | low enough, may enter this coffin of stone. 


never been taken. It 
is what is known asa 
bastioned fort. Over 
each of the four bas- 
tions stand 
which served as out- 
looks. The main 
work is surrounded 
by a wide ditch ; and 
beyond were exterior 
fortifications, most 
important of which is 
a demi-lune that coy- 
ers the entrance to the 
fort. The interior of 
this splendid relic of 
Spanish domination 
in this country is full 
of interest. Out ofa 
large ‘‘ enceinte,” or 
open space, a wide 
stairway, whose steps 
have been worn by 
many thousand feet, 
leads upon the broad 


towers 


SPANISH FORT AT MATANZAS LNLET. 
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Day after day we 
went to old Fort San 
Marco, and found 
imple material for 
the exercise of the 
pencil and imagina- 
tion ; and most heart- 
ly do we commend it 
, the attention of 
the visitor at St. Au- 
zustine. Although it 
is of little service as 
a fortification to the 
United States gov- 
ernment, yet it is too 
rich and rare an ex- 
ample of the art of 
war, and too valuable 
n its historical asso- 
‘jation, to be allowed 
to fall to utter ruin. 
Colonel Ludlow, of 
the Engineer Corps, 
stationed at Charles- 
ton, informed me that 
a small sum had been s 
appropriated for its 
repair. Iam sure that this officer is a gentle- 
man of taste and judgment, who will make the 
restoration completely in the fact and spirit of 
the ancient work. Further than this, I have 
the personal assurance of General Sherman that 
the old fort shall not be neglected. 

There is another Spanish fortification, of an 
entirely different form of construction, situated 
at Matanzas Inlet, some twenty miles south of 
St. Augustine. It is as curious as San Marco; 
but little is known of its history, except that its 
erection was probably contemporary with that of 
San Marco. 


We were at St. Augustine for several weeks, 


and had an excellent opportunity to judge of 
the influences of the climate. On several occa- 
sions the air was freezing cold, and then we suf- 
fered more discomfort than during the severest 
season in the North, for the reason that neither 


were the houses constructed with regard to the | 


cold nor were we expecting it. But for the 
most of the time the air was mild and gentle, 


so that an invalid would be able to pass the | 


hours of the day out of doors, which, I take it, 
is the reason Florida has become the winter 
home of so many thousands of persons having 
pulmonary complaints. Whether or not St. 
Augustine is the best locality for such invalids 
is a serious question, which must be left to the 


decision of the physicians who have been there ; 
but I have known of several persons within my | 


own limited experience who found the frequent 
changes which take place from the warm air 
of the land to the cool, salt air of the sea to 


have injurious results, which ceased upon going | 


over to the St. Johns River. 
Personally, I found the heat to be incon- 
venient for the most of the time, and arrayed 


myself in summer clothing. But in pursuing 


TREET SCENE, 8T. AUGUSTLNE, 


{ the occupation of sketching from nature, I was 
| in the habit of sitting out in the open air with a 
white sketching umbrella over me; and at such 
times I have suffered more from the heat than 
at noonday in August in a Connecticut meadow. 
| This feeling of exhaustion may be attributed to 
a lack of vitality in the atmosphere which we 
find in the southern latitudes. Singular as it 
may seem, there is not much opportunity to go 
out of doors in St. Augustine unless as pedes- 
trians. For, although all last winter there must 
| have been a thousand or more strangers, and 
| these coming and going all the while, yet such 
a thing as a livery-stable does not exist. Two 
or three vehicles there are, which are hired by 
the month; but neither buggy, carriage, hack, 
nor even a common road wagon is to be had. 
It seems utterly incomprehensible that the ho- 
tel-keepers, whose interest it is to have such 
conveniences within reach, should not attend 
| to these matters. This poverty in the way of 
| conveyances is most felt when you desire to get 
away from the place. You can not go when 
you wish to, but when you can—watching the 
chances in advance to secure your place. When 
our party came away there were three ladies, 
| with their servant, who wished to accompany us 
up the St. Johns River; but our people filled 
the stage, top and bottom, and not in all St. 
Augustine, for money or other consideration, 
could there be found a conveyance. <A few 
riding horses there are—safe, comfortable little 
ponies—who will take you about on the road by 
the river, or across the plain of palmettoes to the 
‘* Magnolia Grove”—a picturesque place called 
| by that name because in this tangled bit of wood- 
| land there is only one magnolia-tree. While 
| upon this subject of the discomforts of this place 
that portion of my conscience lying in the region 
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of the stomach will not permit me to be silent. 


The food furnished you at the public hotels is 
simply dreadful. Fresh, nutritious meats there 
were not. Even chickens would not come at 
our call; or if they did, it was evident they had 
made a long journey. We were in the land of 
wild game, but it rarely ever came to the re- 
freshment of our fainting bodies. This was 
the soil and the atmosphere from whence pro- 
ceed early vegetables; but no friendly hand 
ever strove to induce their appearance above- 
ground, so far as we knew. In place of whole- 
some, well-cooked food, we were served with 
canned meats, canned vegetables; and, as if 
in compensation, all sorts of fancy tarts, and 
‘*méringues & la humbug,” and other indigest- 
ible jimcrackeries under foreign names, were 
served up ad nauseam. 


” 


If excuses could justify this iil-treatment, 
surely we had enough of them; but under no 
circumstance is there justification for this dis- 
of the Divine command to * feed 
the hungry,” more particularly when the con- 
sideration of four dollars a day is exacted. 

St. Augustine is not singular in this matter 
of poor food and bad cooking. It is common 
to almost all the hotels in the country, especial- 
ly where they are kept upon the American plan, 
which abominable system is being fast driven 
out by the more sensible European method of 
paying only for what you get, and having that 
especially cooked for you. 


obedience 


Among the objects of interest in St. Augus- 
tine is the sea wall which protects the town 
from the encroachments of the water, which 
extends from the water battery at the fort, 
some three-quarters of a mile, to the arsenal— 
a handsome building, which is only occasionally 
used by the government. Every body visits the 
orange groves of Mr. Buckingham Smith and 
Dr. Anderson. OraAnge-trees are not very plen- 
tiful in the city or neighborhood, although the 
perfume of the blossom often enough greets 
you as you walk through the streets. In- 
deed, this odor is sometimes so intense as to 
become unpleasant. The fruit of the orange 
is quite as costly as in the North. ‘* Uncle 
Jack,” a very small, very ancient, and very 
peculiar negro at Mr. Smith’s, will pull them 
from the tree at fifty cents per dozen. The 
most palatable orange we saw came from In- 
dian River, some seventy miles south of St. 


Augustine, and these found ready purchasers | 


at one dollar per dozen. I was told by the 
owners of the large orangeries on the St. Johns 
River that they had sold their crops at about 
two dollars per hundred. The orange crop of 
Florida is not so profitable as has been sup- 
posed. In 1842 there came an insect known 
as the ‘‘orange locust,” nearly destroying all 
the trees in the country; but that difficulty is 
fast disappearing. Now and then, however, 
there comes from the north a yet more ter- 
rible invader, in the person of the Ice Fiend, 
who freezes the life out of the trees, destroying 
millions of property in a single night. 
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THE CATHEDRAL 

Although the ruins of former greatness are 
to be seen at every hand, yet by one and an- 
other means the most venerable are passing 
out of sight. The palace of the British attorn- 
ey-general, which, it is said, was grand in it 
proportions, has been torn down so that its ma 
terial could be used in the construction of othe 
houses. And I was told that one Logan, who 
was an army quarter-master stationed here, tore 
down an old powder-house, one of the rarest of 
the ancient remains of the Menendez régime. 
Mr. Logan used the stones of this unique ruin 
for his personal benefit. What shall be said 
of a person who had so little regard for these 
priceless relics of the past? There still re- 
mains the ‘Residence of the Spanish Gov- 
ernors,” fronting the public square, and now 
used by the United States authorities. These 
buildings are highly picturesque, as is the strik 
ing fagade of an old Spanish treasury building 
on St. George Street. But the cathedral, of 
simple Moorish architecture, and which also 
fronts the square, will attract marked attention. 
One of the priests who minister there is Fa- 
ther Rousse. A gentle, kind-hearted, humane 
Frenchman he is, who does his best to take care 
of the bodies and souls of several hundred ne- 
groes and white people, the most of whom are of 
the poorer class. During our frequent peregrin- 
ations we had reason to know of this, and also 
formed a friendly acquaintance with the good 
father. 

When we came one day to bid him good-by, 
he said: ‘ Ah, you will become a good Catho- 
lic sometime, will you not, mon ami?” 

‘<I hope it is not necessary,” we replied. 
‘Be sure we shall meet each other in the bet- 
ter world.” 

“Je l'espére,” he answered, sadly, making 
the sign of the cross. 

Certainly the lower, and especially the negre 
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class here, and, in truth, in all other places we 
visited in the South, needs the care of some 
spiritual and religious instructor. Before the 
war it was for the interest of the master that 
the slave should be under the control of a re- 


ligious sentiment. It was one means of sub- 


jection, of obtaining obedience ; but emancipa- 


tion loosened that cord, so that the negra in his 
ignorance is falling from grace, and the elect- 
ive franchise, with all the carpet-baggers in cre- 
ation, won’t save him. At one of the Prot- 
estant churches here, and subsequently at Jack- 
sonville, we saw shocking mummeries, which 
belonged to the fetich worship of savage Cen- 
tral Africa, and not of Christian America. The 
necessity of taking care of themselves will be a 
great assistance to these poor people, but it will 
require many years to bring about that condi- 
tion when they can provide for their own needs. 
Meanwhile the present generation will disappear, 
and a better intelligence will come with those 
that follow. But it is my conviction that the 
present political system will not achieve the 
desired end. ‘The larger number of the ne- 
groes are in darkest ignorance, and in the mat- 
ter of voting are used by designing men to ac- 
complish their bad selfish ends, It is sad, in- 
deed, to see how these people have in one way 
and another been made the tools of the white 
man; but in all their misery they continue to 
exhibit in a marked way their keen sense of the 
ridiculous. In illustration of this fact a com- 
ical incident occurred to me in one of my 
sketching expeditions, 

One sees a deal of humanity when out of 
doors making sketches from nature. The peo- 
ple of all ages, colors, and both sexes gather 
around you, and sometimes in most unpleasant 
nearness Of proximity ; you are obliged to listen 
to lively criticisms of people and things in gen- 
eral; and not unfrequently you, and what you 
are doing, are made the subject of sharp if not 
wholesome remark, 

One morning I planted myself, with white 
umbrella, camp-stool, and paint-box, in one of 
the principal thoroughfares of the city. 
would have been called a narrow lane 
where else, 
tic picturesque view, such as could be found 
nowhere but in this charming old Spanish city. 
There was a bit of ruined broken wall of what 
had once been the palace of somebody two hun- 
dred years ago. It was built of coquina stone, 
gray and brown, a patch of old brick, with | 
stained plaster in places, making up a rich 
mass of shadow, with brilliant dashes of light on 
the top giving emphasis to the whole. Be- | 
yond this precious old wall there was an an- 
cient stone house of one story, with a pitched | 
roof. A window opening in the gable showed 
dark in the midst of the iron-gray of the wall. 
Further on—this was at my right—there were 
the high palings of a fence, then another gray | 
gable end of a house, and against the sky be- 
yond that, the roof of a building glittering in 
the sunlight. On the left and opposite side of | 


It 
any | 
In front of me was a most roman- | 
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the street there was a wee bit of an open place 
called a square, alongside of which ran a wreck 
of what may have been a respectable dwelling- 
house It had yellow, 
black, and blue walls, and a shattered shingle 
roof, violet and brown in color. The end to 
the street was patched with stone and plaster, 


a century or two ago. 


and had doors and windows, which were hard- 
ly visible in the short perspective, but what 
little there was shone bright in the direct rays 
of the sun. On the other side of this was a 
fence, and then a wooden cabin, and then the 
branches of a tree dancing green in the light; 
finally another house, with a high pitched roof 
and a balcony, which almost touched another 
balcony on the opposite side of the way, both 
of which ended the line of the street: far be- 
yond that there was a strip of green grass 
gray sand; then, following the sea wall, 


and 
the 
blue waters of the river in the dim distance, 
the purple and yellow of Anastasia Island, and 
above that a sunny sky, such as is found only 
in these Southern latitudes and by the sea. . 

This was the picture I was trying to sketch— 
with indifferent success, I was informed by one 
of my bare-legged critics, 

“He can’t draw, Jake,” he said to his com- 
panion. ‘This feller can’t draw as dat odde: 
man who’s takin’ the church down. Dat ar’s 
Aunt Pheebe’s ; He can't 
draw.” 


isn’t down right. 


I made no reply to this and similar remarks 
shouted in my ear, but I had a pretty positive 
opinion that my spectators were a ‘‘ poor set ;” 
and this opinion was confirmed when at noon I 
came to gather up my apparatus, and did not 
find the leather strap with which I bound in 
one parcel camp-stool, staff, and umbrella. All 
about I searched for the missing article, in the 
fence corner, and on the road; but it had dis- 
appeared with my juvenile critics. While yet 
I was looking I became all at once aware of 
the presence of one of the most extraordinary 
of all these astonishing black people. She— 
for I still believe it was a female—was cos 
tumed in a blue infantry jacket, which was but- 
toned tight over her bosom; below this a pair 
of bare feet and legs straddled from underneath 
a dress of many materials, but of a nondescript 
and indescribable color. I speak as an artist. 
I should say it had so many shades that the 
ensemble was neutral. On the kinkiest sort of 
a head, whose perpendicular front side showed 
all eyes and teeth, was perched the funniest 
scrap of a dirty frayed straw hat. It had been 
stuck there for the purpose of covering, what- 
ever other office it served. This person, with 
both arms akimbo, yelled at me: 

** Wha’ yer lookin’ fer?” 

‘“‘ A strap—a leather strap.” 

In a second she exploded: ‘Yah, yah, yah, 
yah, yah, yah, yah, yah, yah!” 

I gazed at the creature in silent astonish- 
ment. What cause of merriment was there in 
the search for a lost strap? But she was not 
at all depressed by my look, but burst forth 
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* LOS’ IIIS STRAP,” 


with another scream, at the same time bending 
forward and clapping her hands upon her knees. 

“Yu-yu-u-u! Yee-ee-ee! Yah, yah, yah! | 
He’s los’ his strap! Yah, yah, yah!” 

At this point I could resist no longer, and | 
began to laugh most heartily. Up to this time | 
the surrounding crowd had kept a quivering 
sort of silence in their polite hospitality, not | 
<nowing but that I might be offended. The| 
moment, however, I began to laugh, there was 
1 succession of reports such as one hears on a 
Fourth of July morning from a bunch of double- | 
headed fire-crackers. At first one, and then | 
another, went off, until it got to be an insane 
mania. Young and old, male and female, gave | 
free vent to their exuberance of feeling. They | 
screamed, roared, and yelled in every key of | 
the curomatic scale. In their extravagance 
they clutched at each other, shouldered the old 
wall, hung upon the fence, and rolled in the | 
sand. | 

Such an extraordinary sight and sound I 
never saw nor heard; and very soon I beat a 
safe retreat toward my hotel, followed at a re- | 
spectiul distance by the woman with the in- 
fantry jacket, who would erupt at intervals with 
her thundering laugh. And after that day, | 
whenever I met her on the street, she would 
scream forth, ‘‘ Los’ his strap!” with a pro- 
longed chorus of ‘‘ Yah, yahs!” 

I have already said that one of the objective 
points of our expedition was the St. Johns 
River. If this trip had not formed a part of | 
our original intention we most surely would 
have adopted it subsequently, for every pil-| 


| Then you must not miss it. 


| ed back toward Picolata, 


grim who came within our acquaintance would 


| at once shoot off the question: 


‘* Have you been up the St. Johns? No? 
Splendid scenery. 
Alligators. Lots of fun.” 

So one day, when one of our folk who had 
been laid up with a bad cold was sufficiently 
recovered, we got into the stage, where our 
places for a week had been engaged, and start- 
The prudent read- 
er will wonder that we should goa second time 
to that wretched place; but there was no al- 
ternative short of a voyage by sea to Jackson- 
ville. From this place started the steamer 
Starlight, upon which we supposed we had en- 
gaged state-rooms for the round trip up and to 
Enterprise, the head of the St. Johns River, 
and back. We expected to take the Starlight 
at Picolata, and if she had failed us, there 
were other steamers passing, which would have 
conveyed us somewhere, any where away from 
Picolata. I ought to have mentioned that our 
luggage followed us over to St. Augustine some 
two days after our arrival; so upon our return 


| trip we took good care to start it off several 


hours in advance in a separate go-cart. We 
passed that affair half-way on the road over, 
and some of the passengers avowed that the 
driver was asleep, and the mule chewing pal- 
metto leaves by the road-side. We ourselves 
proceeded safely on to Picolata, and, after wait- 
ing four hours in the hot sun, found ourselves 
on board the steamer Starlight, and, to our cha- 
grin, learned that our message had not been re- 
ceived, and there were no rooms awaiting us. 
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This apparent misfortune proved our greatest 
happiness, for, lying over at Pilatka at the 
St. Johns Hotel, we obtained delicious food 
wherewith to assuage the pangs of hunger. 
Think not, good reader, this is an unnecessary 

shibition of feeling over a small matter, for 


great had been our suffering, and great was our 


delight. Delicious waffles, noble wild turkey 
nobly served, tender lamb, adolescent chicken, 
light, 
ther delicacies that ravished the heart and 
made glad the digestive apparatus. 

The trip of the Starlight to Enterprise, back 
to Jacksonville, and the return to Pilatka, oc- 
cupied about three days, and this interval was 
pleasantly passed, for we saw, for the first time, 
the distinctive characteristics of physical nature 
in Florida. Heretofore we had passed through 
jine barrens and over plains covered with pal- 
metto, but these may be seer in Georgia and 


sweet bread, potatoes, green pease, and 


the Carolinas; now, however, we were present 
ed to a new, a strange aspect, which filled us 
with wonder and surprise. 

Unlike the mountains and the sca-shore of 
the North, the scenery of the tropics is greatest 
in its little things. And so in a row-boat we 
wandered along the shore, past forests whose 
sombre depths were veiled to us by vast screens 
of drooping moss, or, pushing our little craft 
over and through the wide-spread beds of 
water-lilies, we entered within the precincts 
of this solemn Hades. 

What weird, wondrous visions then greeted 
our thrilled senses, as, gliding silently on, the 


and there rose up beside and around us trunks 
if trees which looked as if they might have been 
human once, and, like the lost souls of Dante’s 
vision, condemned to this imprisonment ! 

“We had put ourselves within a wood 
That was not marked by any path whatever: 
Not foliage green, but of a dusky color; 
Not branches smooth, but gnarled and intertangled ; 


Not apple-trees were there, but thorns with poison; | 


Such tangled thickets have not, nor so dense, 
Those savage wild beasts that in hatred hold 
*Twixt Cecina and Corneto the tilled places.” 
Now stooping as we passed underneath some 
fallen monarch of the place, we brushed aside 
the thickly trailing vines, or passed into the em- 
braces of that parasite of death, the pendent 
moss; and then our kee] would disturb the per- 


fect surface of the most marvelous of mirrors, | 


reflecting countless forms of leaf and twig and 
moss and tree, with here and there bits of blue 
which told us that there was a heaven above. 
How intense is the silence of this place, brok- 
en only by the splash of a single blue heron, who, 
wondering at this intrusion, gazes, and then, 
spreading his great wings, rises slowly and dis- 
appears, leaving a deeper silence than before! 
This is not the forest of Ohio, with its cheerful 
life and health, its varied growth of beech and 
birch and oak and buckeye and elm, and a 
hundred other varieties of tree and bush, with 
all their beauty, grace, and strength, and glow- 
ing youth. All this seems to be in fullness and 
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reality what the spectacle at the theatre sug- 
gests. Itis not life: it is the funereal pageant 
of nature. 

It was at Pilatka also we first saw that rare 
and most beautiful of birds, the swallow-tailed 
hawk, with his gray back and wings, his snow- 
white breast and exquisitely graceful flight. 
The natives will tell you he is the “snake- 
hawk,” he makes war upon those 
creatures. ‘They will also tell you that this 
bird, who rises from the shallow water with 
wedge-shaped bill and red neck thrust far out 
from his body, and whose flight is swift and 
straight, is the water-turkey; but the vulgar are 
apt to give names without reason. In a day or 
two, as we ascend the river, you will see this 
same bird, increased to enormous size, one of 
that vast flock of black objects which, far in 
the blue ether above, is circling round and 
round; and then the ornithologist will tell you 
he is the *‘ cormorant.” 


because 


The sky was filled with masses of gray clouds, 


| which roofed in the wall of green through whose 


narrow avenues we were swiftly gliding. It 
was the morning after the night we had gone 
on board of the Starlight, and I stepped out of 
my state-room to gaze upon this most entrane- 
ing of all the moods of nature, when the gray 
clouds seem to sweep the tree-tops, and there 
is that subdued harmony not to be found in 
the garish sunlight. As the little steamboat 
plowed along its narrow channels, the water, 
rushing in to fill the vacuum she made, would 


| sway the countless lily-pads and bending ferns 
bright heavens were almost shut out from view, 


to and fro, sometimes baptizing them with its 
generous flood. The forest trees were the same 
all along the way. Cypress, maple, pine, and 
live-oak, while the palmetto would sometimes 
choke out the other growths and send forth for 
acres around its umbrella-shaped tops. The 


| vines grew every where, and along the bank 
| would trail in masses, sweeping the dark waters 


with their leafy fringe. Very often the dead, 
gaunt form of some towering pine would rise 


above its fellows; and here that noblest of 


| birds, the ospray, would leave his nest, secure 
|from harm, and then, sitting upon some out- 
| stretched limb, would dash from his height into 


the waters and bear his prey aloft to his wait- 
ing offspring. 

Now and then the steamboat would shoot 
out into a more open space, and where there 
did not appear to be any outlet, where the bow 
of the boat seemed about to be crushed against 
the land; but it parted before us, and what ap- 
peared to have been the solid earth was but a 
floating island, which went dancing and torn in 


| the wake behind us, its long roots thrown up 


to the troubled surface of the water. At every 


| turn in the river—and it had an endless twist 


and turn—the tall forms of the blue and white 
heron would rise from the shallow waters and 
fly before us. Thousands of ducks were feed- 
ing among the water-plants; and not seldom 
it was a comical sight when, coming suddenly 
upon them, they would attempt to rise, but, too 
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fat to achieve speedy flight, would tremble and 
flutter and finally scamper away into the tall 
weeds. Later in the day the sun came out, 
and then the torpid bodies of huge alligators 
would be seen lying on the banks. 

“That ar’s a ’gator slide,” said a tall, sun- 
burnt native to me, at the same time pointing 
to a smooth spot on the river’s bank. So I 
watched for such places, and soon saw all I 
desired in the way of ‘‘ gators.” 

On the bow of the boat, and in fact all over 
the boat, wicked people had stationed them- 
selves with all sorts of fire-arms, firing at every 
helpless creature they could see. One of these 
more especially bore the marks of imbecility in 
face and form. 
the boat, and blazed away at every thing at one 
time, very nearly shooting some ladies who 
On an- 
other occasion a magnificent female ospray rose 
from the water near us, and with strong pinions 
bore a struggling fish to its nest, upon which it 
settled. Our noble Nimrod at once leveled his 
gun at her. 

**Stop !” 


He sat in the extreme bow of 


were stationed near the pilot-house. 


cried an alarmed and indignant 
gentleman. 
the mother feeding its young ?” 

** Well, I guess I'll scare her, any way,” was 
the brute’s answer, as he sent a bullet, fortu- 
nately not wounding the bird. Shortly after, 
this same wretch was about to fire at a heron 
which had evidently been winged by some oth- 


er coward; for it could only run away, and in | 


the direction of some cattle feeding in the marsh 
near by. Again this fellow drew bead. 
‘*'Take care!” 
‘**vou will kill the cattle.” 
“They are not mine,” 
this time his bullet hit the mark, and the poor 
bird was left fluttering and struggling in death. 
And so, all the way up and down the river, these 


men sat there and fired at the beautiful birds, | 


which by thousands inhabit the river-bank and 
the swamps; now and then getting a shot at 
an alligator; but in no single instance did they 
hope to fulfill that first requirement of a sports- 
man—never to shoot at game which you can 
not bring away. The cowardly fellows shot 
all day long, without the least prospect of get- 
ting a feather. 


not stop this mean business, the game laws of 
the State ought to be put in force to the con- 
dign punishment of the offenders. 

To me the most charming feature of this 
trip to Enterprise is the presence of these large 


birds, which I saw for the first time. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than these flocks of 
white swan, curlew, cygnets, and heron, con- 
stantly rising before us. Powder and ball will 
soon drive them away, however. 

The boat makes several stoppages by the 


way, usually where some venturesome settler | 


has a place where the sand rises a few feet, has 
built a hut, and grafted some of the wild orange- 
trees, which grow in profusion. If the settler 
be an enterprising man from the North, he will 


‘Surely, you’re not going to shoot 


cried one cf his companions; | 


was the answer; and | 


If the officers of the boat can | 


plant a patch of pea-nuts or vegetables; or he 
may go further, and put in a few acres of the 
long-staple cotton; but, except in the products 
of oranges and pea-nuts, he will obtain very ] 
tle for his pains, a 


it- 
So far as my observation 
goes, there is very little soil in this region fit 
for agriculture. Unlike other States of the 
South, which have received from the great rivers 
of the North rich alluvial deposits, this is made 
up chiefly of sand not prolific of vegetable life, 

At one time, where there was no evidence 
that man had ever placed his foot, the boat ran 
alongside a bank and left a plow-share and a 
keg of nails—two very significant signs of civil- 
ization, At another place we found the oddest 
sort of an apology for a steamboat, which lay at 
the bank awaiting our coming, so that it might 
continue its voyage up some of the smaller 
tributary streams. The owner of this craft, it 
appears, had put up in some portion of this be- 
nighted region a steam saw-mill; but finding 
none who wished for lumber, he changed his 
business and set up his engine in a small flat- 
boat. <A belt, pieced of leather and canvas, 
ran from the engine to a drum attached to the 
paddle-wheel, which was about eighteen inches 
wide, and at the stern. The efforts of this en- 
| gine, which was laboring under a severe attack 
of influenza, to turn the wheel were laborious 
|in the extreme. There was not much room to 
speak of in this little box; and so, to make a 
place for two ladies and a gentleman who were 
transferred from our boat, the dog-kennel and 
| chicken-coop were placed over the wheel, much 
|to the horror of the animals, who howled and 
cackled in unison with the wheeze of the an- 
cient saw-mill engine. 

As you approach Enterprise the river widens 
out into a large lake, which is bordered by 
| swamps filled with the uglypalmetto. Enter- 
prise receives its name from the fact of an utte1 
lack of that quality, which, in places of publi: 
resort, brings comfort to the traveler. There 
lis one large hotel, which is open to the same 
| objections noted of hotels at St. Augustine. 
Enterprise is otherwise celebrated for a very 
large sulphur spring, out of which the milky- 
| looking water pours in a six-inch stream, and 
|as being one of the means by which whoever 
wishes can cross the country to Smyrna, on 
| Indian River. At Enterprise I met an inter- 
esting character in the person of an old negro, 
| who was the owner of sixty acres of sand and 
| palmetto near the sea-coast. Asking this man 
a leading question as to his health, he volun- 
| teered a good deal of valuable information. He 
| said: 

“De fac’ is, I wus 
| tineration of de wa’. 
seek my fortins in a 
| down here wid some 


in de Souf durin’ de con- 

But I thort dat I would 
new country, and so cum 
odder cul’d people, an’ bot 
sixty acres lan’ fur two dollars an’ a half, which 
| I paid at de office. Dat Freedman’s Buyo played 
de debil wid a lot of our people dat a rascal of 
}an agent brot down dar ter Indjun Ribber an 
\lef ter starve. It wus a heap better ter lef um 





be whar dey wus. 
eddicated by Colonel Orr, an’ could git along 
any whar; but de plantation niggers don’t know 
nuffin.” 

‘* Have you ever voted ?” 

‘Oh yaas, I’ve voted twice: once for de 
President, and todder time fur Colonel Hamil- 

yn, member fur dis deestrict.” 

‘*Hamilton! Why, he lives at Pilatka, and 
was arebel. How is that?” 

“ Yaas, he wus a rebel, but dare cum down 
hyar a free nigger, a carpet-bagger, from Ohio, 
or sum odder place Norf, an’ put himself up. 
3ut wha’ did he know ‘bout de interests of de 
Nuffin. Ef he’d bin 
a freedman belongin’ ter der Souf I might a 
voted fur him; but’—and here the old man 
spoke with great energy—‘“‘ we've had nuff of 
dem carpet-baggers. Dey are lookin’ out fur 
lemself. Dey don’t care fur de cul’d people. 
Colonel Hamilton has bin in Congress afore, 
an’ knows what we wants. Dat’s why I voted 
fur him.” 

It seemed to me that the old man had the 
true philosophy of the matter. 


Our journey down the river was not marked 


people of dis deestrict ? 
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I could git along, cos I’se | 


667 


with any new subject of interest. We reached 
Jacksonville in due time, took the more than 
excellent sleeping-car to Savannah, and so on 
north to Washington in safety, notwithstand- 
ing the danger from the shocking condition of 
the railroads. 

I can not depart from Florida, however, with- 
out a word with regard to that for which she is 
most famous, her wealth of flowers and foliage. 
Perha} s if 
should 


spectacle in the way of flowers ; 


we had remained until April we 
have been treated more brilliant 
but, in all the 
redundance of the growths peculiar to her soil 


to a 


or swamps, we saw nothing comparable for one 
moment to the magnificent, #lorious transforma- 
tion of the spring in our Middle and Northern 
States. 
We 


changes of majesty and beauty. 


There is but one season in Florida. 
four, with their infinite moods and 
And of all 
these, most wonderful is the spring, with its 


have 


tender green, its leaves, its buds and blossoms, 
its songs of many birds, its skies of clouds and 
sunshine; and, more than all, that sense, which 
never came to us in the land of the Everglades, 
of elasticity, gladness, hope, that aspiration of 
the soul for THE NEW BIRTH. 


HOW SHARP SNAFFLES GOT HIS CAPITAL AND WIFE. 
By WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


I 


jem day’s work was done, and a good day’s 


work it was. We had bagged a couple 
of fine bucks and a fat doe; and now we lay 
camped at the foot of the ‘‘ Balsam Range” of 
mountains in North Carolina, preparing for our 
supper. We were aright merry group of seven ; 
four professional hunters, and three amateurs 
—myself among the latter. There was Jim 
Fisher, Aleck Wood, Sam or Sharp Snaffles, 
alias ** Yaou,” and Nathan Langford, adias the 
* Pious.” 
Our 
amateurs may well continue ‘nameless, as their 
achievements do not call for any present record. 
Enough that we had gotten up the ‘‘ camp 
hunt,” and provided all the creature comforts 
except the fresh meat. 
look to the 
our hunters. 

These were all famous fellows with the rifle 
—moving at a trot along the hill-sides, and 
with noses quite as keen of scent as those of 
their hounds in rousing deer and bear from their 
deep recesses among the mountain laurels. 

A week had passed with us among these 
mountain ranges, some sixty miles beyond 
what the conceited world calls ‘‘ civilization.” 

Saturday night had come; and, this Satur- 
day night closing a week of exciting labors, 
we were to carouse. 

We were prepared for it. There stood our 
tent pitched at the foot ef the mountains, with 
a beautiful cascade leaping headlong toward 


These were our professional hunters. 


For this we were to 
mountain ranges and the skill of 


! us, and subsiding into a mountain runnel, and 


finally into a little lakelet, the waters of which, 
edged with perpetual foam, were as clear as 
crystal. 

Our baggage wagon, which had been sent 
round to meet us by trail routes through the 
gorges, stood near the tent, which was of stout 
army canvas 

That baggage wagon held a variety of lux- 
uries. There was a barrel of the best bolted 
wheat flour. There were a dozen choice hams, 
a sack of coffee, a keg of sugar, a few thousand 
of cigars, and last, not least, a corpulent barrel 
of Western usquebangh,* vulgarly, ‘* whisky ;” 
to say nothing of a pair of demijohns of equal 
dimensions, one containing peach brandy of 
mountain manufacture, the other the luscious 
honey from the mountain hives. 

Well, we had reached Saturday night. We 
had hunted day by day from the preceding 
Monday with considerable success—bagging 
some game daily, and camping nightly at the 
foot of the mountains. ‘The season was a fine 
It was early winter, October, and the 
long ascent to the top of the mountains was 
through vast fields of green, the bushes. still 
hanging heavy with their huckleberries. 

From the summits we had looked over into 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, North and South 


one. 


* “Uisquebaugh,” or the “water of life,” is Irish. 


| From the word we have dropped the last syllable. 


Hence we have “‘ uisque,” or, as it is commonly written, 
‘‘whisky"—a very able-bodied man-gervant, but terri- 
ble as a mistress or housekeeper. 
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Carolina, In brief, to use the language of 
Natty Bumpo, we beheld *‘ Creation.” We had 
crossed the ‘* Blue Ridge ;” and the descending 
water-courses, no longer seeking the Atlantic, 
were now gushing headlong down the western 
slopes, and hurrying to lose themselves in the 
Gulf Stream and the Mississippi. 

From the eyes of fountains within a few feet 
of each other we had blended our eau de vie 
with limpid waters which were about to part 
company forever—the one leaping to the rising, 
the other to the setting of the sun. 

And buoyant, full of fun, with hearts of 
ease, limbs of health and strength, plenty of 
venison, and a wagon full of good things, we 
welcomed the coming of Saturday night as a 
season not simply of rest, but of a royal ca- 
rouse. We were decreed to make a night 
of it. 

ut first let us see after our venison. 


The deer, once slain, is, as soon after as 
possible, clapped upon the fire. All the pro- | 


fessional hunters are good butchers and ad- 
mirable cooks—of bear and dear meat at least. 
I doubt if they could spread a table to satisfy 
Delmonico; but even Delmonico might take 
some lessons from them in the preparation for 
the table of the peculiar game which they pur- 
sue, and the meats on which they feed. We, 
at least, rejoice at the supper prospect before 
us. Great collops hiss in the frying-pan, and 
finely cut steaks redden beautifully upon the 
flaming coals. Other portions of the meat are 
subdued to the stew, and make a very delight- 
ful dish. The head of the deer, including the 
brains, is put upon a flat rock in place of grid- 
iron, and thus baked before the fire—being 
carefully watched and turned until every por- 
tion has duly imbibed the necessary heat, and 
assumed the essential hue which it should take 
to satisfy the eve of appetite. This portion of 
the deer is greatly esteemed by the hunters 
themselves; and the epicure of genuine stom- 
ach for the haut gout takes to it as an eagle to 
a fat mutton, and a hawk to a young turkey 


The rest of the deer—such portions of it as | 


are not presently consumed or needed for im- 
mediate use—is cured for future sale or con- 
sumption; being smoked upon a scaffolding 
raised about four feet above the ground, under 
which, for ten or twelve hours, a moderate fire 
will be kept up. 

Meanwhile the hounds are sniffing and snuf- | 
fing around, or crouched in groups, with noses 
pointed at the roast and broil and bake; 


while their great liquid eyes dilate momently | 


while watching for the huge gobbets which they 
expect to be thrown to them from time to time | 
from the hands of the hunters. 


Supper over, and it is Saturday night. It is | 


the night dedicated among the sen seinen 
hunters to what is called ‘* The Lying Camp! 
499 


“The Lying Camp!” quoth Columbus Mills, 
one of our party, a wealthy mountaineer, of 


“THE BIG LIE.” 


‘*What do you mean by the ‘Lying Camp, 
Columbus ?” 

The explanation soon followed. 

Saturday night is devoted by the mouniair 
eers engaged in a camp hunt, which sometimes 
contemplates a course of several weeks, 
stories of their adventures—‘‘long yarns’— 
chiefly relating to the objects of their chase, 
and the wild experiences of their professional 
life. The hunter who actually inclines to ex 
aggeration is, at such a period, privileged 
deal in all the extravagances of invention: 
nay, he is required to do so! To be literal, or 
confine himself to the bald and naked truth, is 
not only discreditable, but a finable offense! 
He is, in such a case, made to swallow a long, 
strong, and difficult potation! He can not be 
too extravagant in his incidents; but he is also 
required to exhibit a certain degree of art, i 
| their use; and he thus frequently rises into a 
| certain realm of fiction, the ingenuities of which 
are made to compensate for the exaggerations, 

as they do in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” and other 
Oriental romances. 
| ‘This will suffice for explanation. 

Nearly all our professional hunters assembled 
on the present occasion were tolerable racon- 
teurs. They complimented Jim Fisher, by 
| throwing the raw deer-skin over his shoulders ; 

tying the antlers of the buck with a red hand- 
| kerchief over his forehead; seating him on th« 
| biggest boulder which lay at hand ; and, sprink- 
|ling him with a stoup of whisky, they chris- 
tened him ‘The Big Lie,” for the occasion. 
And in this character he complacently pre- 
sided during the rest of the evening, till the 
company prepared for sleep, which was not till 

| midnight. He was king of the feast. 
| It was the duty of the ‘‘ Big Lie” to regulate 
proceedings, keep order, appoint the raconteurs 


| 
| 


sa | severally, and admonish them when he found 


them foregoing their privileges, and narrating 
| bald, naked, and uninteresting truth. They 


large estates, of whom I have been for some | must deal in fiction. 


time the guest. 


Jim Fisher was seventy years old, and a 








veteran hunter, the most famous in all the coun- 
try. He doked authority, and promptly began 
+o assert it, which he did in a single word: 


” 


‘*Yaou! 
II. 

“Yaou” was the nom de nique of one of the 
hunters, whose proper name was Sam Snafiles, 
but who, from his special smartness, had ob- 
tained the farther sobriquet of ** Sharp Snaffles.” 

Columbus Mills whispered me that he was 
called ‘*Yaou” from his frequent use of that 
word, which, in the Choctaw dialect, simply 
means “Yes.” Snaffles had rambled consid- 
erably among the Choctaws, and picked up a 
variety of their words, which. he was fond of 
u ng in preference to the vulgar English; and 
his common use of ** Yaou,” for the affirmative, 
had prompted the substitution of it for his own 
name. He answered to the name. 

“* Ay—yee, Yaou,” was the response of Sam. 
‘I was afeard, ‘ Big Lie,’ that you'd be hitch- 
ng me up the very first in your team.” 

You knows 
as well how to take up a crooked trail as the 
very best man among us; so you go ahead and 

n your thread a’ter the best fashion.” 

‘*What shill it be?” asked Snafiles, as he 
mixed a calabash full of peach and honey, pre- 
paring evidently for a long yarn. 


“ And what was you afeard of ? 


“Give ’s the history of how you got your 
capital, Yaou!” was the cry from two or more. 
“Q Lawd! I’ve tell’d that so often, fel- 
lows, that I’m afeard you'll sleep on it; and 
then agin, I’ve tell’d it so often I’ve clean for- 
got how it goes. Somehow it changes a leetle 
every time [I tells it.” 
“*Never you mind! The Jedge never haird 

I reckon, for one; and I’m not sure that 
Columbus Mills ever did.” 

So the “ Big Lie.” 

The ‘‘ Jedge” was the nom de guerre which 
the hunters had conferred upon me; looking, 
no doubt, to my venerable aspect—for I had 
traveled considerably beyond my teens—and 
the general dignity of my bearing. 

“Yaou,” like other bashful beauties in ora- 
ry and singing, was disposed to hem and 
aw, and affect modesty and indifference, when 
e was brought up suddenly by the stern com- 
mand of the ‘‘ Big Lie,” who cried out: 

“Don’t make yourself an etarnal fool, Sam 
Snaflles, by twisting your mouth out of shape, 
making all sorts of redickilous ixcuses. Open 
upon the trail at onst and give tongue, or, dern 
your digestion, but I'll fine you to hafe a gallon 
at a single swallow !” 

Nearly equivalent to what Hamlet says to 
the conceited player: 


h 
h 


‘Leave off your damnable faces and begin.” 


Thus adjured with a threat, Sam Snafiles 
swallowed his peach and honey at a gulp, 
hemmed thrice lustily, put himself into an atti- 
tude, and began as follows. I shall adopt his 
language as closely as possible; but it is not 
possible, in any degree, to convey any adequate 
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idea of his manner, which was admirably ap- 
propriate to the subject matter. Indeed, the 
fellow was a born actor. 


Il. 
“You see, Jedge,” addressing me especially 
as the distinguished stranger, ‘‘I’m a telling 
this hyar history of mine jest to please you, 
and I'll try to please you ef I kin. These fel 
lows hyar have hearn it so often that they 
knows all about it jest as well as I do my own 
self, and they the truth of it all, and 
would swear to it afore any hunters’ court in 
all the county, ef so be the aftidavy was to be 
tooken in camp and on a Saturday night. 


knows 


‘* You see then, Jedge, it’s about a dozen or 
fourteen years ago, when I was a young fellow 
without much beard on my chin, though I was 
full grown as I am now—strong as a horse, ef 
not quite so big as a buffalo. I was then jest 
a-beginning my ‘prenticeship to the hunting 
business, and looking to sich persons as the 
‘Big Lie’ thar to show me how to take the 
track of b’ar, buck, and painther. 

‘¢ But I confess I weren't a-doing much. I 
hed a great deal to l’arn, and I reckon I miss’d 
many more bucks than I ever hit—that is, jest 
up to that time—” 

‘*Look you, Yaou,” said ‘‘ Big Lie,” inter- 
rupting him, ‘‘ you’re gitting too close upon the 
etarnal stupid truth! All you’ve been a-saying 
is jest nothing but the naked truth as I knows 
it. Jest crook your trail!” 

** And how’s a man to lie decently onless you 
lets him hev a bit of truth to go upon? The 
truth’s nothing but a peg in the wall that I 
hangs the lie upon. A’ter a while I promise 
that you sha’n’t see the peg.” 

‘“Worm along, Yaou!” 

** Well, Jedge, I warn’t a-doing much among 
the bucks yit—jest for the reason that I was 
quite too eager in the scent a’ter a sartin doe! 
Now, Jedge, you never seed my wife—my 
Merry Ann, as I calls her; and ef you was to 
see her now—though she’s prime grit yit—you 
would never believe that, of all the womankind 
in all these mountains, she was the very yaller 
flower of the forest; with the reddest 
cheeks you ever did see, and sich a mouth, 
and sich bright curly hair, and so tall, and so 
slender, and so all over beautiful! O Lawd! 
when I thinks of it and them times, I don’t see 
how ‘twas possible to think of buck - hunting 
when thar sich with 
shining me on! 

‘Well, Jedge, Merry Ann was the only 
da’ter of Jeff Hopson and Keziah Hopson, his 
wife, who was the da’ter of Squire Claypole, 
whose wife was Margery Clough, that lived 
down upon Pacolet River—” 


rose 


was a doe, sich eyes 


‘* Look vou, Yaou, ain't you gitting into them 
derned facts agin, eh ?” 

“T reckon I em, ‘ Big Lie!’ Scuse me: I'll 
kiver the pegs direct-lie, one a’ter t’other. Whar 
wasI? Ah! Oh! Well, Jedge, poor hunter 
and poor man—jest, you see, a squatter on the 
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side of a leetle bit of a mountain close on to 
Columbus Mills, at Mount Tryon, I was all the 
time on a hot trail a’ter Merry Ann Hopson. 


I went thar to see her a’most every night; and | 


sometimes I carried a buck for the old people, 
and sometimes a doe-skin for the gal, and I do 
think, bad hunter as I then was, I pretty much 
kept the fambly in deer meat through the whole 
winter.” 

‘**Good for you, Yaou! You're a-coming to 
it! ‘That’s the only fair trail of a lie that you've 
struck yit!” 

So the “ Big Lie,” from the chair. 

‘Glad to hyar you say so,” was the answer. 
“‘T’ll git on in time! Well, Jedge, though 
Jeff Hopson was glad enough to git my meat 
always, he didn’t affection me, as I did his 
da’ter. He was a sharp, close, money -loving 
old fellow, who was always considerate of the 
main chaince; and the old lady, his wife, who 


hairdly dare say her soul was her own, she jest | 
. \ | 
looked both ways, as I may say, for Sunday, 


never giving a fair look to me or my chainces, 
when his eyes were sot on der. But ’twa’n’t 
so with my Merry Ann. She hed the eyes for 
me from the beginning, and soon she hed the 
feelings; and, you see, Jedge, we sometimes 
did git a chaince, when old Jeff was gone from 
home, to come to a sort of onderstanding about 
our feelings; and the long and the short of it 
was that Merry Ann confessed to me that she’d 


like nothing better than to be my wife. She | 


liked no other man but me. Now, Jedge, a’ter 
that, what was a young fellow to do? That, I 


say, was the proper kind of incouragement. So | 


I said, ‘I'll ax your daddy.’ Then she got 
scary, and said, ‘ Oh, don’t ; for somehow, Sam, 
I'm a-thinking daddy don’t like you enough 
yit. Jest hold on a bit, and come often, and 
bring him venison, and try to make him laugh, 
which you kin do, you know, and a’ter a time 


you kin try him.’ And so I did—or rether I | 


didn’t. I put off the axing. I come constant. 
I brought venison all the time, and b’ar meat 
a plenty, a’most three days in every week.” 

‘“That’s it, Yaou. You're ontrail. That’s 
as derned a lie as you've tell'd yit; for all your 
hunting, in them days, didn’t git more meat 
than you could eat your one self.” 

‘“‘Thank you, ‘ Big Lie.’ I hopes I'll come 
up in time to the right measure of the camp. 

“Well, Jedge, this went on for a long time, 
a’most the whole winter, and spring, and sum- 
mer, till the winter begun to come in agin. 
I carried ‘em the venison, and Merry Ann meets 
me in the woods, and we hes sich a pleasant 
time when we meets on them little odd chainces 
that I gits hot as thunder to bring the busi- 
ness to a sweet honey finish. 


‘But Merry Ann keeps on scary, and she | 


puts me off; ontil, one day, one a’ternoon, 
about sundown, she meets me in the woods, 
and she’s all in a flusteration. And she ups 
and tells me how old John Grimstead, the old 
bachelor (a fellow about forty years old, and 
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the dear gal not yet twenty), how he’s a’ter | corn-crib in the chestnut-tree.’ 





|her, and bekaise he’s got a good fairm, and 

| mules and horses, how her daddy's giving him 

| the open mouth incouragement. 

‘“Then I says to Merry Ann: 

“*You sees, I kain’t put off no longer. [| 
must out with it, and ax your daddy at onst.’ 
And then her scary fit come on again, and she 
begs me not to—not jist yit. But I swears by 
all the Hokies that I won’t put off another day: 
and so, as I haird the old man was in the house 
that very hour, I left Merry Ann in the woods, 

j}all in a trimbling, and I jist went ahead, de- 

}tarmined to have the figure made straight, 

| whether odd or even. 


} 
} 
} 


| ‘*And Merry Ann, poor gal, she wrings her 
hainds, and cries a smart bit, and she wouldn't 
go to the house, but said she'd wait for me out 
thar. SoI gin hera kiss into her very mouth— 
and did it over more than onst—and f left her, 
and pushed headlong for the house. 

“Twas jubous; I was mighty oncertain, and 
a leetle bit scary myself; for, you see, old Jeft 
| was a fellow of tough grit, and with big grind 
ers; but I was so oneasy, and so tired out wait- 
ing, and so desperate, and so fearsome that old 
bachelor Grimstead would get the start on me, 
that nothing could stop me now,and I jist bolted 
into the house, as free and easy and bold as ef 
I was the very best customer that the old man 
wanted to see.” 

Here Yaou paused to renew his draught of 
peach and honey. 


| IV. 
| Well, Jedge, as I tell you, I put a bold 
| face on the business, though my hairt was git- 
ting up into my throat, and I was almost a-gasp- 
ing for my breath, when I was fairly in the big 
room, and standing up before the old Squaire. 
He was a-setting in his big squar hide-bottom’d 
arm-chair, looking like a jedge upon the bench, 
jist about to send a poor fellow to the gallows. 
| As he seed me come in, looking queer enough, 
I reckon, his mouth put ona sort of grin, which 
showed all his grinders, and he looked for all 
' the world as ef he guessed the business I come 
about. But he said, good-natured enough : 
| ***Well, Sam Snatiles, how goes it? 

“Says I: 

“Pretty squar, considerin’, The winter's 
coming on fast, and I reckon the mountains 
| will be full of meat before long.’ 

‘“‘Then says he, with another ugly grin, 
‘Ef ‘twas your smoke-house that had it all, 
Sam Snafiles, ’stead of the mountains, ’twould 
be better for you, I reckon.’ 

“¢T 'grees with you,’ says I. ‘But I rether 
reckon I'll git my full shar’ of it afore the 
spring of the leaf agin.’ 

‘**¢ Well, Sam,’ says he, ‘I hopes, for your 
sake, ’twill be a big shar’. I’m afeard you're 
not the pusson to go for a big shar’, Sam Snaf- 
fles. Seems to me you're too easy satisfied with 
a small shar’; sich as the fence-squarrel carries 
onder his two airms, calkilating only on a small 


*¢Don’t you be 
ll 
My 


want 


afeard, Squaire. 
come out right. 
cabin sha’n’t 
for nothing that a 
strong man with a 
stout hairt kin git, 
with good working— 
ugh and more for 
imself, and perhaps 
another pusson.’ 
‘««¢ What other pus- 
n?? says he, with 
other of his great 
rrins, and showing 
f his grinders. 
ne Ng Well,’ says : 
Hopson, 
that’s jest what I 
me to talk to you 
out this blessed 
riday night.’ 
“ You 
lay! 
“+ Well,’ says he, 
go ahead, Sam Snatf- 


es, and empty your 


‘Squaire 


"twas 


see 


brain-basket as soon 
is you kin, and I'll 
ght my pipe while 
I'm a-hearing you.’ 
‘¢So he lighted his 
pipe, and laid himself back in his chair, shet 


his eyes, and begin to puff like blazes, 

“By this time my blood was beginning to 
» in all my veins, for I seed that he was jest 
in the humor to tread on all my toes, and then 
ix a’ter my feelings. I said to myself: 

***Tt’s jest as well to git the worst at onst, 
and then thar’ll be an eend of the oneasiness.’ 
So I up and told him, in pretty soft, smooth 
sort of speechifying, as how I was mighty fond 
f Merry Ann, and she, I was a-thinking, of 
me; and that I jest come to ax ef I might hev 
Merry Ann for my wife. 

‘“Then he opened his eyes wide, as ef he 
never ixpected to hear sich a proposal from 
me, 

“*What!’ sayshe. ‘You?’ 

‘“** Jest so, Squaire,’says I. ‘Ef 
the axing.’ 

‘**He sot quiet for a minit or more, then he 
gits up, knocks all the fire out of his pipe on 
the chimney, fills it, and lights it agin, and 
then comes straight up to me, whar I was a-set- 
ting on the chair in front of him, and with- 
out a word he takes the collar of my coat be 
twixt the thumb and forefinger of his left hand, 
and he says: 

““*Git up, Sam Snafiles. 
please.’ 


Git up, ef you 
“Well, I gits up, and he says: 
“*Hyar! Come! Hyar!’ 


room to a big looking-glass that hung agin the 


| partition wall, 
| glass, facing it 
the time. 


the biggest I ever did see! 


| ain country. 
| come home, 


it pleases 
you to believe me, and to consider it reasonable, | 


| see the whole of our full figgers, 
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DON’T OBZARVE,’ SAYS HE.” 


and thar he stops before the 
and holding me by the collar all 


‘*Now that looking-glass, Jedge, was about 
It was a’most three 


| feet high, and a’most two feet wide, and it had 


a bright, broad frame, shiny like gold, with a 
heap of leetle figgers worked all round it. I 
reckon thar’s no sich glass now in all the mount- 
I ‘member when first that glass 
It was a great thing, and the old 
Squaire was mighty proud of it. He bought it 
at the sale of some rich man’s furniter, down at 
Greenville, and he was jest as fond of looking 


| into it as a young gal, and whenever he lighted 
| his pipe, he’d walk up and down the room, see- 


ing himself in the glass. 

** Well, thar he hed me up, both on us stand- 
ing in front of this glass, whar we could a’most 
from head to 
foot. 

‘*And when we hed stood thar for a minit 
or so, he says, quite solemn like: 

‘** Look in the glass, Sam Snafiles.’ 

**So I looked. 

‘* Well,’ says I. ‘I sees you, Squaire Hop- 
son, and myself, Sam Snaffles.’ 

‘*** Look good,’ says he, ‘ obzarve well.’ 

*** Well,’ says I, ‘I’m a-looking with all my 
eyes. I only sees what I tells you.’ : 

*** But you don’t obzarve,’ 


© Look- 


says he. 


|ing and seeing’s one thing,’ says he, * but ob- 
** And with that he leads me right across the | 


zarving’s another. Now obzarve,’ 


“By this time, Jedge, I was getting sort 





ss eae 
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o’ riled, for I could see that somehow he was 
jest a-trying to make me feel redickilous. So 
I says: 

*** Look you, Squaire Hopson, ef you thinks 
I never seed myself in a glass afore this, you're 
mighty mistaken. I’ve got my own glass at 
home, and though it’s but a leetle sort of a 
small, mean consarn, it shows me as much of 
my own face and figger as I cares to see at any 
time. I never cares to look in it ‘cept when 


I’m brushing, and combing, and clipping off the | 


straggling beard when it’s too long for my eat- 
ing.’ 

** * Very well,’ says he; ‘nowobzarve! You 
sees your own figger, and your face, and you 
air obzarving as well as you know how. Now, 
Mr, Sam Snaffles—now that you’ve hed a fair 
look at yourself—jest now answer me, from 
your honest conscience, a’ter all you've seed, ef 
you honestly thinks you’re the sort of pusson to 
hev my da’ter!’ 

“ And with that he gin me a twist, and when 
[I wheeled round he hed wheeled round too, and 
thar we stood, full facing one another. 

**Lawd! how Iwas riled! But I answered, 
quick : 

*** And why not, I'd like to know, Squaire 
Hopson? I ain’t the handsomest man in the 
world, but I’m not the ugliest; and folks don’t 
generally consider me at all among the uglies. 
I'm as tall a man as you, and as stout and 
strong, and as good a mano’ my inches as ever 
stepped in shoe-leather. And it’s enough to tell 
you, Squaire, whatever you may think, that Mer- 
ry Ann believes in me, and she’s a way of think- 
ing that I’m jest about the very pusson that 
ought to hev her.’ 

‘**Merry Ann’s thinking,’ says he, ‘don't 
run all fours with her fayther’s thinking. I 
axed you, Sam Snaftles, to obzarve yourself in 
the glass. I telled you that seeing warn’t ed- 
zactly obzarving. You seed only the inches; 
you seed that you hed eyes and mouth and nose 
and the airms and legs of the man. But eyes 
and mouth and legs and airms don’t make a 
man!’ 

“ ¢QOh, they don’t!’ says L. 

*** No, indeed,’ says he. ‘I seed that you 
hed all them; but then I seed thar was one 
thing that you hedn’t got.’ 

***Jimini!’ says I, mighty conflustered. 
‘What thing’s a-wanting to me to make me 
a man ?’ 

‘ Capital!’ says he, and he lifted himself up 
and looked mighty grand. 

*** Capital!’ says I; ‘and what's that ?’ 

***'Thar air many kinds of capital,’ says he. 
‘Money's capital, for it kin buy every thing. 
House and lands is capital; cattle and horses 
and sheep—when thar’s enough on ’em—is cap- 
ital. And as I obzarved you in the glass, Sam 
Snaffles, I seed that capital was the very thing 
that you wanted to make a man of you! Now 
I don’t mean that any da’ter of mine shall 
marry a pusson that’s not a parfect man. I 
obzarved you long ago, and seed whar you was 


nae 
wanting. I axed about you. I axed you 
horse.’ ; 

‘*** Axed my horse!’ says I, pretty nigh dum 
foundered. 

“Yes; Laxed your horse, and he said to m 
“Look at me! I hain’t got an ounce of s] 
flesh on my bones. You kin count all my ribs 
You kin lay the whole length of your airm | 
twixt any two on ’em, and it ‘ll lie thar as sn 
as a black snake betwixt two poles of a log 
house.” Says he, ‘‘Sam’s got no capital! H 
ain't got, any time, five bushels of corn in } 
crib ; and he’s such a monstrous feeder himse] 
that he’ll eat out four bushels, and think 
mighty hard upon him to give me the othe: 
one.” Thar, now, was your horse’s testimony 
Sam, agin you. Then I axed about your cal 
and your way of living. I was curious, an 
went to see you one day when I knowed yor 
waur at home. You hed but one chair, whic! 
you gin me to set on, and you sot on the eend 
of a barrel for yourself. You gin me a rash« 
of bacon what hedn’t a streak of fatinit. Y: 
hed a poor quarter of a poor doe hanging from 
the rafters—a poor beast that somebody | 


| disabled—’ 


‘¢*]T shot it myself,’ says I. 
‘** Well, it was a-dying when you shot it; ¢ 


all the hunters say you was a poor shooter at 


any thing. You cooked our dinner yourself, 
and the hoe-cake was all dough, not hafe done, 
and the meat was all done as tough as ef you 
had dried it for a month of Sundays in a Flur- 
riday sun! Your cabin had but one room, and 
that you slept in and ate in; and the floor was 
six inches deep in dirt! Then, when I looked 
into your garden, I found seven stalks of long 
collards only, every one seven foot high, with 
all the leaves stript off it, as ef you wanted ‘em 
for broth; till thar waur only three top leaves 
left on every stalk. You hedn’t a stalk of corn 
growing, and when I scratched at your turnip- 
bed I found nothing bigger than a chestnut. 
Then, Sam, I begun to ask about your fairm, 
and I found that you was nothing but a squatter 
on land of Columbus Mills, who let you hay 

an old nigger pole-house, and an acre or two of 
land. Says I to myself, says I, ** This poor fel- 
low’s got no capital; and he hasn’t the head to 
git capital ;” and from that moment, Sam Snat 
fles, the more I obzarved you, the more sartin 
‘twas that you never could be a man, ef you 
waur to live a thousand years. You may think, 
in your vanity, that you air a man; but you 
ain’t, and never will be, onless you kin find a 
way to git capital; and I loves my gal child too 
much to let her marry any pusson whom I don't 
altogether consider a man!’ 

‘* A’ter that long speechifying, Jedge, you 
might ha’ ground me up in a mill, biled me 
down in a pot, and scattered me over a manure 
heap, and I wouldn’t ha’ been able to say 4 
word ! 

“I cotched up my hat, and was a-gwine, 
when he said to me, with his derned infernal 
big grin: 





“** Tuke another look in the 
Snattles, 
ve well, and you'll see jest 

it is I thinks that you're 


Sam and ob 


‘I didn’t stop for any more. 
st bolted, like a hot shot 
and didn’t 
self, or what 


a_ shovel, 

my own 

steps I tuk, tell I got into 

thick and met Merry Ann 

ny towards me. 
+ must liquor now!” 
"a 

‘Well, Jedge, it was a hard 

yetwixt me and Merry 

The poor gal come to 

in a sort of run, and hairdly 

wing her breath, she cried 


**Oh, Sam! What does 


‘What could i say ? 


1 her? 


How 
I jest wrapped her 

n my airms, and I cries 
t, making violent 


some re 


ks about the old Squaire. 

~ hen she screamed, and I 

to squeeze her up, more 
lose than ever, and kiss her, I 
reckon, more than a dozen 
mes, jest to keep her from 
ine into historical fits. I 


telled her all, from beginning 
» eend. 
‘**T telled her that thar waur 


me truth 


man said: 


in what the old 
that I hedn’t been 
keerful to do the thing as I 


ught; that the house was mean and dirty ; that | 


» horse was mean and poor; that I hed been 


hinking too much about her own self to think | 


bout other things; but that I would do better, 
vould see to things, put things right, git corn in 
he crib, git ‘ capital,’ ef I could, and make a 
good, comfortable home for her. 
‘Look at me,’ says I, ‘Merry Ann. 
look like a man ?’ 
*You’re are all the man I wants,’ says she. 
“*That’s enough,’ says I. ‘You shall see 
iat I kin do, and what I will do! That’s 
f you air true to me.’ 

***T'll be true to you, Sam,’ says she. 

** And you won't think of nobody else ?’ 

nets Never,’ says she. 

*** Well, you'll see what I kin do, and what 
I will do. You'll see that I em aman; and 
ef thar’s capital to be got in all the country, 
'y working and hunting, and fighting, ef that’s 
needful, we shill hey it. 
me, Merry Ann.’ 

** And she throwed herself upon my buzzom, 
and cried out: 


Only you be true to 


‘*** Pll be true to you, Sam. I loves nobody 
n all the world so much as I loves you,’ 
Vou, XLIL.—No. 245.—43 


Does | 


DOES I LOOK LIKE 4 MAN?” 


‘*¢And you won't marry any other man, 
Merry Ann, no matter what your daddy says ?’ 

‘** Never,’ she says. 

““* And you won’t listen to this old bachelor 
fellow, Grimstead, that’s got the ‘‘ capital’ al- 
ready, no matter how they spurs you ?’ 


‘“** Never!’ she says. 
Bani it!’ sw’ar it, Merry Ann 
|—that you will be my wife, and never marry 
Grimstead !’ 


‘Sw’ar says I—‘ 


‘I sw’ars it,’ she says, kissing me, bekaize 
we had no book. 

‘¢¢Now,’ says I, ‘Merry Ann, that’s not 
enough. Cuss him for my sake, and to make 
it sartin, Cuss that fellow Grimstead.’ 

‘¢¢Oh, Sam, I kain’t cuss,’ says she ; 
wicked.’ 

‘Cuss him on my account,’ says I—‘ to my 
credit.’ 


‘that’s 


‘¢¢Qh,’ says she, ‘don’t ax me. I kain’t do 
hat.’ 

‘Says I, ‘Merry Ann, if you don’t cuss that 
fellow, some way, I do believe you'll go over 
to him a'ter all, Jest you cuss him, now. Any 
small cuss will do, ef you're in airnest.’ 


*** Well,’ says she, ‘ef that’s your idee, then 





a 
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I says, ‘“‘“Drot his skin,* and drot my skin, too, 
ef ever I marries any body but Sam Snaffles.” 

““¢That ‘Il do, Merry Ann,’ says I. ‘And 
now I’m easy in my soul and conscience. And 
now, Merry Ann, I’m gwine off to try my best, 
and git the ‘*capital.” Ef it’s the ‘ capital” 
that’s needful to make a man of me, I'll git it, 
by all the Holy Hokies, if I kin.’ 

' And so, after a million of squeezes and 
kisses, we parted; and she slipt along through 
the woods, the back way to the house, and I 
mounted my horse to go to my cabin. But, 
afore I mounted the beast, I gin him a dozen 


kicks in his ribs, jest for bearing his testimony | 


agin me, and telling the old Squaire that I 
hedn’t ‘capital’ enough for a corn crib.” 


VI. 


“T was mightily let down, as you may think, 
by old Squaire Hopson; but I was mightily 


lifted up by Merry Ann. 

** But when I got to my cabin, and seed how 
mean every thing was there, and thought 
how true it was, all that old Squaire Hopson 
had said, I felt overkim, and I said to myself, 
‘It’s alltrue! How kin I bring that beautiful 
yaller flower of the forest to live in sich a mean 


cabin, and with sich poor accommydations? | 


She that had every thing comforting and nice 
about her.’ 
‘«Then I considered all about ‘ capital ;’ and 


it growed on me, ontil I begin to see that a| 


é 


man might hev good legs and arms and thighs, 


and a good face of his own, and yit not be a| 


parfect and proper man a’ter all! I hed lived, 


you see, Jedge, to be twenty-three years of age, | 


and was living no better than a three-old-year 
b’ar, in a sort of cave, sleeping on shuck and 
straw, and never looking after to-morrow. 


“T couldn't sleep all that night for the think- | 


ing, and obzarvations. That impudent talking 
of old Hopson put me on a new track. I 
couldn't give up hunting. I knowed no other 
business, and I didn’t hafe know that. 


ness so as to work like a master.’ 

** But then, when I considered how hard it 
was, how slow I was to git the deers and the 
b’ar, and what a small chaince of money it 
brought me, I said to myself: 

*** Whar’s the ‘‘ capital” to come from ?’ 

‘*Lawd save us! I ate up the meat pretty 
much as fast as I got it! 

“Well, Jedge, as I said, I had a most mis- 
erable night of consideration and obzarvation 
and concatenation accordingly. I felt all over 


* “Prot,” or “ Drat,” has been called an American 
vulgarism, but it is genuine old English, as ancient as 
the days of Ben Jonson. Originally the oath was, ‘‘ God 
rot it ;” but Puritanism, which was unwilling to take the 
name of God in vain, was yet not prepared to abandon 
the oath, so the pious preserved it in an abridged form, 
omitting the G from God, and using, ‘‘Od rot it.” It | 
reached its final contraction, ‘‘ Drot,” before it came 
to America. “ Drot it,” ‘‘ Drat it,” ‘‘ Drot your eyes,” 
or “ Drot his skin,” are so many modes of using it 
among the uneducated classes. 


mean, ‘cept now and then, when I thought of 


*|dear Merry Ann, and her felicities and cord- 


| ialities and fidelities; and then, the cuss which 
| she gin, onder the kiver of ‘ Drot,’ to that dried 
up old bachelor Grimstead. But I got to sleep 
| at last. AndIhedadream. And I though: 
| I seed the prettiest woman critter in the world, 
next to Merry Ann, standing close by my bed 
side; and, at first, I thought twas Merry A 
and I was gwine to kiss her 
| drawed back and said: 

“¢Scuse me! I’m not Merry Ann; but 
I'm her friend and your friend ;_ so don’t you} 
down in the mouth, but keep a good hairt, and 
you'll hev help, and git the “capital” whar you 
don’t look for it now. It’s only needful tha: 
you be detarmined on good works and making 
| a man of yourself.’ 

‘** A’ter that dream I slept like a top, woke 
at day-peep, took my rifle, called up my dog, 
mounted my horse, and put out for the laurel 
hollows. 

‘Well, I hunted all day, made several starts, 
but got nothing; my dog ran off, the rascally 
pup, and, I reckon, ef Squaire Hopson had m r 
him he’d ha’ said ‘twas bekaise I starved him! 
Fact is, we hedn’t any on us much to eat that 
day, and the old mar’s ribs stood out bigge: 


agin; but 


| than ever, 


‘¢ All day I rode and followed the track and 
got nothing. 

** Well, jest about sunset I come to a hollow 
of the hills that I hed never seed before; an 
in the middle of it was a great pond of water, 
what you call a lake; and it showed like s 
much purple glass in the sunset, and ‘twas jest as 
smooth as the big looking-glass of Squaire Hop- 
son’s. Thar wa’n’t a breath of wind stirring. 

‘*T was mighty tired, so I eased down from 
the mar’, tied up the bridle and check, and le: 
her pick about, and laid myself down onder 
tree, jest about twenty yards from the lake, and 
thought to rest myself ontil the moon riz, which 


| I knowed would be about seven o’clock. 
‘‘T thought to myself, ‘I must l’arn my busi- | 


‘*T didn’t mean to fall asleep, but I did it; 


| and I reckon I must ha’ slept a good hour, for 


when I woke the dark hed set in, and I could 
only see one or two bright stars hyar and thar, 
shooting out from the dark of the heavens. 


| But, ef I seed nothing, I haird; and jest sich a 
| sound and noise as I hed never haird before. 


“Thar was a rushing and a roaring and a 
screaming and a plashing, in the air and in the 
water, as made you think the univarsal world 
was coming to an eend! 

‘“* All that set me up. I was waked up out of 
sleep and dream, and my eyes opened to every 
thing that eye could see; and sich another 
sight I never seed before! I tell you, Jedge, 
ef there was one wild-goose settling down in 
that lake, thar was one hundred thousand of 
‘em! Icouldn’t see the eend of ’em. They 
come every minit, swarm a'ter swarm, in tens 
and.twenties and fifties and hundreds; and sich 
a fuss as they did make! sich a gabbling, sich 
a splashing, sich a confusion, that I was fairly 
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and I jest lay whar I was, 


conflusterated ; 
a-watching ’em. 

“You never seed beasts so happy! How 
they flapped their wings; how they gabbled to 
one another; how they swam hyar and thar, to 
the very middle of the lake and to the very edge 
f it, jest a fifty yards from whar I lay squat, 
never moving leg or arm! It was wonderful to 
see! I wondered how they could find room, 
for I reckon thar waur forty thousand on ’em, 
all scuffing in that leetle lake together! 

“Well, as I watched ’em, I said to myself: 

‘Now, if a fellow could only captivate all 
them wild-geese—fresh from Canniday, I reck- 
m—what would they bring in the market 
at Spartanburg and Greenville? Walker, I 
knowed, would buy ’em up quick at fifty cents 
ihead. Forty thousand geese at fifty cents a 
head. Thar was ‘ capital!”’ 

**T could ha’ fired in among ’em with my 
rifle, never taking aim, and killed a dozen or 
more, at a single shot; but what was a poor 
lozen geese, when thar waur forty thousand to 
captivate ? 

“What a hanl ’twould be, ef a man could 
only get em allin one net! Kiver ’em all at 

‘The idee worked like so much fire in my 
rain. 

“How kin it be done ? 

“That was the question ! 

‘*** Kin it be done?’ I axed myself. 

‘***Itkin,’ I said to myself ; 
man to do it!’ Then I begun to work away in 
the thinking. I thought over all the traps and 
iets and snares that I hed ever seen or haird 
f; and the leetle eends of the idee begun to 
ome together in my head; and, watching all 
the time how the geese flopped and splashed 
ind played and swum, I said to myself: 

“¢QOh! most beautiful critters! ef I don't 
make some “ capital” out of you, then I’m not 
dezarving sich a beautiful yaller flower of the 
forest as my Merry Ann!’ 

‘*Well, I watched a long time, ontil dark 
night, and the stars begun to peep down upon 
me over the high hill-tops. Then I got up and 
tuk to my horse and rode home. 

** And thar, when I hed swallowed my bit of 
hoe-cake and bacon and a good strong cup of 
coffee, and got into bed, I couldn't sleep for a 
long time, thinking how I was to git them 
geese, 

“But I kept nearing the right idee every 
minit, and when I was fast asleep it come to 
me in my dream. 


‘and I’m the very 


‘“*T seed the same beautifulest young woman 
agin that hed given me the incouragement be- 
fore to go ahead, and she helped me out with 
the idee. 

**So, in the morning, I went to work. I 
rode off to Spartanburg, and bought all the 
twine and cord and hafe the plow-lines in 
town; and I got a lot of great fishhooks, all 
to help make the tanglement parfect; and I 
got lead for sinkers, and I got cork-wood for 
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floaters; and I pushed for home jist as fast as 
my poor mar’ could streak it. 

‘**T was at work day and night, for nigh on to 
a week, making my net; and when ’twas done 
I borrowed a mule and cart from Columbus 
Mills, thar ;—he’ll tell you all about it—he kin 
make his affidavy to the truth of it. 

‘*Well, off I driv with my great net, and 
got to the lake about noonday. I knowed 
*twould take me some hours to make my fixings 
parfect, and git the net fairly stretched across 
the lake, and jest deep enough to do the tan- 
gling of every leg of the birds in the very midst 
of their swimming and snorting and splashing 
and cavorting! When I hed fixed it all fine, 
and jest as I wanted it, I brought the eends 
of my plow-lines up to where I was gwine to 
hide myself. This was onder a strong sapling, 
and my calkilation was when I hed got the 
beasts all hooked, forty thousand, more or less— 
and I could tell how that was from feeling on 
the line—why, then, I'd whip the line round the 
sapling, hitch it fast, and draw in my birds at 
my own ease, without axing much about their 
comfort. 

*s’Pwas a most beautiful and parfect plan, 
and all would ha’ worked beautiful well but for 
one leetle oversight of mine. But I won't tell 
you about that part of the business yit, the 
more pretickilarly as it all turned out for the 
very best, as you'll see in the eend. 

“*T hedn’t long finished my fixings when the 
sun suddenly tumbled down the heights, and 
the dark begun to creep in upon me, and a pret- 
ty cold dark it waur! I remember it well! My 
teeth begun to chatter in my head, though I was 
boiling over with inward heat, all jest coming 
out of my hot eagerness to be captivating the 
birds. 

“Well, Jedge, I hedn’t to wait overlong. 
Soon I haird them coming, screaming fur away, 
and then I seed them pouring, jest like so 
many white clouds, straight down, I reckon, 
from the snow mountains off in Canniday. 

“Down they come, millions upon millions, 
till I was sartin thar waur already pretty nigh 
on to forty thousand in the lake. It waur al- 
ways 4 nice calkilation of mine that the lake 
could hold fully forty thousand, though onst, 
when I went round to measure it, stepping it 
off, I was jubous whether it could hold over 
thirty-nine thousand ; but, as I tuk the measure 
in hot weather and in a dry spell, I concluded 
that some of the water along the edges hed 
dried up, and ’twa’n’t so full as when I made 
my first calkilation. So I hev stuck to that 
first calkilation ever since. 

‘* Well, thar they waur, forty thousand, we'll 
say, with, it mout be, a few millions and hun- 
dreds over. And Lawd! how they played and 
splashed and screamed and dived! I calki- 
lated on hooking a good many of them divers, 
in pretickilar, and so I watched and waited, on- 
til I thought I'd feel of my lines; and I begun, 
leetle by leetle, to haul in, when, Lawd love you, 
Jedge, sich a ripping and raging, and bouncing 
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tangled up—hooked about the legs, hooked 
about the gills, hooked and fast in some way j 
the beautiful leetle twistings of my net! 





“Yes, Jedge, as I’m a living hunter to-night. 
hyar a-talking to you, they riz up all togethe; 
as ef they hed consulted upon it, like a might 
thunder-cloud, and off they went, screamin 
and flouncing, meaning, I reckon, to take th 
back track to Canniday, in spite of the freezin 
weather. 

‘* Before I knowed whar I was, Jedge, I wa 
twenty feet in the air, my right thigh up an 
my left arm, and the other thigh and arm a-da 
gling useless, and feeling every minit as ef the 
was gwine to drop off. : 

“You may be sure [ pulled with all my might, 
but that waur mighty leetle in the fix I was in, 
and I jest hed to hold on, and see whar the 
fernal beasts would carry me. I couldn’t loos 
myself, and ef I could [ was by this time quit 
too fur up in the air, and darsn’t do so, onles 
I was willing to hev my brains dashed out, and 
my whole body mashed to a mammock! 


mae 


et 


ae 


a 
Pas 


‘“*Oh, Jedge, jest consider my sitivation! 
It’s sich a ricollection, Jedge, that I must res: 
and liquor, in order to rekiver the necessary 
strength to tell you what happened text.” 


VII. 

**Yes, Jedge,” said Yaou, resum’ag his nai 
rative, “‘jest stop whar you air, aud consid 
my sitivation! 

‘*Thar I was dangling, like a dead weight 
at the tail of that all-fired cloud of wild-geese, 
head downward, and gwine, the Lawd knows 
whar !—to Canniday, or Jericho, or some other 
heathen territory beyond the Massissipp, and 
it mout be, over the great etarnal ocean! 

‘*When I thought of that, and thought 
the plow-lines giving way, and that on a sud- 
dent I should come down plump into the big 
sea, jest in the middle of a great gathering of 
shirks and whales, to be dewoured and tore to 
bits by their bloody grinders, I was ready to 
die of skeer outright. I thought over all my 
sinnings in a moment, and I thought of my 
poor dear Merry Ann, and [I called out he 

name, loud as I could, jest as ef the poor gal 
could hyar me or help me. 
** And jest then [ could see we waur a draw- 
ing nigh a great thunder-cloud. I could se 
| the red tongues running out of its black jaws; 


** BEFORE 


it KNOWED WHAR L WAS, I WAS TWENTY 
IN THE AIR.” 


FEET 


and flouncing, and flopping and splashing, and 
kicking and screaming, you never did hear in 
all your born days! 

* By this I knowed that I hed captivated the 
captains of the host, and a pretty smart chaince, 
I reckoned, of the rigilar army, ef ’twa’n’t edzact- 
ly forty thousand; for I calkilated that some 
few would git away—run off, jest as the cow- 
ards always does in the army, jest when the 
shooting and confusion begins; still, I reason- 
ably calkilated on the main body of the rigi- 





ments ; and so, gitting more and more hot and 
eager, and pulling and hauling, I made one big 
mistake, and, instid of wrapping the eends of 
my lines around the sapling that was standing 


jest behind me, what does I do but wraps ‘em | 


round my own thigh—the right thigh, you see— 
and some of the loops waur hitched round my 
left arm at the same time! 

** All this come of my hurry and ixcitement, 


for it was burning like a hot fever in my brain, | 


and I didn’t know when or how I hed tied my- 
self up, ontil suddently, with an all-fired scream, 
all together, them forty thousand geese rose 
like a great black cloud in the air, all tied up, 


and ‘ Lawd!’ says I, ‘ef these all-fired infarnal 
wild beasts of birds should carry me into that 
cloud to be burned to a coal, fried, and roasted, 
and biled alive by them tongues of red fire!’ 
‘*But the geese fought shy of the cloud, 
though we passed mighty nigh on to it, and I 
could see one red streak of lightning run out ot 
the cloud and give us chase for a full hafe : 
mile; but we waur too fast for it, and, in : 
tearing passion bekaise it couldn’t ketch us 
the red streak struck its horns into a great tree 


jest behind us, that we hed passed over, and 


tore it into flinders, in the twink of a musquito. 
‘*But by this time I was beginning to feel 
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fe ares en ea el : 
quite stupid. I knowed that I waur fast gitting 
msensible, and it did seem to me as ef my 
hour waur come, and I was gwine to die—and 
lie by rope, and dangling in the air, a thousand 
miles from the airth! 

“But jest then I was roused up. I felt 
something brush agin me; then my face was 
scratched ; and, on a suddent, thar was a stop 
put to my travels by that conveyance. The 
geese had stopped flying, and waur in a mighty 
creat conflusteration, flopping their wings, as 
well as they could, and screaming with all the 
tongues in their jaws. It was clar to me now 
that we hed run agin something that brought 
us all up with a short hitch. 


‘¢] was shook roughly agin the obstruction, 
and I put out my right arm and cotched a 
hold of a long arm of an almighty big tree; 
then my legs waur cotched betwixt two other 
branches, and I rekivered myself, so as to set 
up a leetle and rest. The geese was a tum- 
bling and flopping among the branches. The 
net was hooked hyar and thar; and the birds 
waur all about me, swinging and splurging, 
but onable to break loose and git away. 

‘* By leetle and leetle I come to my clar 
senses, and begun to feel my sitivation. The 
stiffness was passing out of my limbs. I could 


draw up my legs, and, after some hard work, I | 


managed to onwrap the plow-lines from my 
‘ight thigh and my left arm, and I hed the 
sense this time to tie the eends pretty tight to 
i great branch of the tree which stretched clar 
across and about a foot over my head. 

“Then I begun to consider my sitivation. 
I hed hed a hard riding, that was sartin; and 
[felt sore enough. And I hed hed a horrid bad 
skear, enough to make a man’s wool turn white 
afore the night was over. But now I felt easy, 
hekaise I considered myself safe. With day- 
peep I calkilated to let myself down from the 
tree by my plow-lines, and thar, below, tied 
fast, warn’t thar my forty thousand captivated 
geese ? 

*** Hurrah!’ I sings out. ‘Hurrah, Merry 
Ann; we'll hev the “ capital” now, I reckon!’ 

** And singing out, I drawed up my legs and 
shifted my body so as to find an easier seat in 
the crutch of the tree, which was an almighty 
big chestnut oak, when, O Lawd! on a sud- 
dent the stump I hed been a-setting on give 
way onder me. "T'was a rotten jint of the tree. 
It give way, Jedge, as I tell you, and down I 
went, my legs first and then my whole body— 
slipping down not on the outside, but into a 
great hollow of the tree, all the hairt of it being 
eat out by the rot; and afore I knowed whar I 
waur, I waur some twenty foot down, I reckon ; 
and by the time I touched bottom, I was up to 
my neck in honey! 

‘Tt was an almighty big honey-tree, full of 
the sweet treacle; and the bees all gone and 
left it, I reckon, for a hundred years. And I 
in it up to my neck. 

**T could smell it strong. I could taste it 
sweet. But I could see nothing. 
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‘“*Lawd! Lawd! From bad to worse; buried 
alive in a hollow tree with never a chaince to 
git out! I would then ha’ given all the world 
ef I was only sailing away with them bloody 
wild- geese to Canniday, and Jericho, even 
across the sea, with all its shirks and whales 
dewouring me. 

“ Buried alive! O Lawd! OLawd! ‘Lawd 
save me and help me!’ I cried out from the 
depths. And ‘Oh, my Merry Ann,’ I cried, 
‘shill we never meet agin no more!’ Scuse 
my weeping, Jedge, but I feels all over the 
sinsation, fresh as ever, of being buried alive 
in a bee-hive tree and presarved in honey. I 
must liquor, Jedge.” 


VITl. 

Yaou, after a great swallow of p2ach and 
honey, and a formidable groan after it, resumed 
his narrative as follows: * 

**Only think of me, Jedge, in my sitivation ! 
Buried alive in the hollow of a mountain chest- 
nut oak! Up to my neck in honey, with never 
no more an appetite to eat than ef it waur the 
very gall of bitterness that we reads of in the 
Holy Scripters! 

** All dark, all silent as the grave; ‘cept for 
the gabbling and the cackling of the wild-geese 
outside, that every now and then would make 
a great splurging and cavorting, trying to break 
away from their hitch, which was jist as fast 
fixed as my own. 

““Who would git them geese that hed cost 
me so much to captivate? Who would inherit 
my ‘capital?’ and who would hev Merry Ann? 
and what will become of the mule and cart of 
Mills fastened in the woods by the leetle jake ? 

**T cussed the leetle lake, and the geese, and 
all the ‘ capital.’ 

“T cussed. I couldn't help it. I cussed from 
the bottom of my hairt, when I ought to ha’ 
bin saying my prayers. And thar was my 
poor mar’ in the stable with never a morsel of 
feed. She had told tales upon me to Squaire 
Hopson, it’s true, but I forgin her, and thought 
of her feed, and nobody to give her none, 
Thar waur corn in the crib and fodder, but it 
warn’t in the stable; and onless Columbus Mills 
should come looking a’ter me at the cabin, thar 
waur no hope for me or the mar’. 

“Oh, Jedge, you couldn’t jedge of my siti- 
vation in that deep hollow, that cave, I may 
say, of mountain oak! My head waur jest 
above the honey, and ef I backed it to look up, 
my long ha’r at the back of the neck a’most 
stuck fast, so thick was the honey. 

‘** But I couldn't help looking up. The hollow 
was a wide one at the top, and I could see 
when a star was passing over. Thar they 
shined, bright and beautiful, as ef they waur 
the very eves of the angels; and, as I seed 
them come and go, looking smiling in upon me 
as they come, I cried out to ’em, one by one: 

““* Oh, sweet sperrits, blessed angels! ef so 
be thar’s an angel sperrit, as they say, living in 
all them stars, come down and extricate me 
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from this fix; for, so fur as I kin see, I’ve got 
no chaince of help from mortal man or woman, 
Hairdly onst a year does a human come this 
way; and ef they did come, how would they 
know I’m hyar? How could I make them hyar 
me? O Lawd! O blessed, beautiful angels in 
them stars! O give me help! Help me out!’ 
I knowed I prayed like a heathen sinner, but I 
prayed as well as I knowed how; and thar 
warn’t a star passing over me that I didn’t pray 
to, soon as I seed them shining over the open- 
ing of the hollow ; and I prayed fast and faster 
as I seed them passing away and gitting out 
of sight. 

** Well, Jedge, suddently, in the midst of my 
praying, and jest after one bright, big star hed 
gone over me without seeing my sitivation, I 
hed a fresh skeer. 

“Suddent I haird a monstrous fluttering 
among my geese—my ‘capital.’ Then I haird 
a great scraping and scratching on the outside 
of the tree, and, suddent, as I looked up, the 
mouth of the hollow was shet up. 

** All was dark. The stars and sky waur all 
gone. Something black kivered the hollow, 
and, in a minit a’ter, I haird something slipping 
down into the hollow right upon me. 

**T could hairdly draw my breath. I begun 
to fear that I was to be siffocated alive; and as 
I haird the strange critter slipping down, I 
shoved out my hands and felt ha’r—coarse wool 
—and with one hand I cotched hold of the ha’ry 
leg of a beast, and with t’other hand I cotched 
hold of his tail. 

**"Twas a great b’ar, one of the biggest, come 
to git his honey. He knowed the tree, Jedge, 
you see, and ef any beast in the world loves 
honey, ‘tis a b’ar beast. He'll go his death on 
honey, though the hounds are tearing at his 
very haunches. 

** You may be sure, when I onst knowed what 
he was, and onst got a good gripe on his hind- 
quarters, I warn’t gwine to let go in a hurry. 
I knowed that was my only chaince for gitting 
out of the hollow, and I do believe them blessed 
angels in the stars sent the beast, jest at the 
right time, to give me human help and assist- 
ance, 


‘* Now, yer see, Jedge, thar was no chaince | 


for him turning round upon me. He pretty 
much filled up the hollow. He knowed his way, 
and slipped down, eend foremost—the latter 
eend, you know. He could stand up on his 
hind-legs and eat all he wanted. Then, with 
his great sharp claws and his mighty muscle, he 
could work up, holding on to the sides of the 
tree, and git out a’most as easy as when he come 
down. 

‘* Now, you see, ef he weighed five hundred 
pounds, and could climb like a cat, he could 
easy carry up a young fellow that hed no 
flesh to spar’, and only weighed a hundred and 
twenty-five. So I laid my weight on him, 


‘* Now I reckon, Jedge, that b’ar was pret 
ty much more skeered than I was. He couldn't 
turn in his shoes, and with something fastened 
to his ankles, and, as he thought, I reckon, som: 
strange beast fastened to his tail, you never 
seed beast more eager to git away, and git up- 
wards. He knowed the way, and stuck his 
claws in the rough sides of the hollow, hand 
over hand, jest as a sailor pulls a rope, and u 
we went. We hed, howsomdever, more tha 
one slip back; but, Lawd bless you! I neve 
let go. Up we went, I say, at last, and I stuck 
jest as close to his haunches as death sticks to 
a dead nigger. Up we went. I felt myself 
moving. My neck was out of the honey. My 
airms were free. I could feel the sticky thing 
slipping off from me, and a’ter a good quarte: 
of an hour the b’ar was on the great mouth of 
the hollow; and as I felt that I let go his tail, 
still keeping fast hold of his leg, and with one 
hand I cotched hold of the outside rim of th 
hollow; I found it fast, held on to it; and jest 
then the b’ar sat squat on the very edge of the 
hollow, taking a sort of rest a’ter his labor, 

‘*T don’t know what ’twas, Jedge, that made 
me doit. I warn’t a-thinking at all. I was 
only feeling and drawing a long breath. Jest 
then the b’ar sort 0’ looked round, as ef to see 
what varmint it was a-troubling him, when I 
gin him a mighty push, strong as I could, and 
he lost his balance and went over outside down 
cel’ar to the airth, and I could hyar his neck 
crack, almost as loud as a pistol. 

‘*T drawed a long breath a’ter that, and 
prayed a short prayer; and feeling my way all 
the time, so as to be sure agin rotten branches, 
I got a safe seat among the limbs of the tree, 
and sot myself down, detarmined to wait tell 
broad daylight before I tuk another step in the 
business,” 

IX. 

‘*And thar I sot. So fur as I could see, 
Jedge, I was safe. I hed got out of the tie of 
the flying geese, and thar they all waur, spread 
before me, flopping now and then and trying to 


| ixtricate themselves; but they couldn't come 


| dreams, 


eased him off as well as I could, but held on to | 


tail and leg as ef all life and etarnity depended 
upon it. 


| 


it! Thar they waur, captivated, and so much 
‘capital’ for Sam Snaffles. 

* And I hed got out of the lion’s den; that 
is, I hed got out of the honey-tree, and warn’t in 
no present danger of being buried alive agin. 
Thanks to the b’ar, and to the blessed, beautiful 
angel sperrits in the stars, that hed sent him 
thar seeking honey, to be my deliverance from 
my captivation ! 

‘* And thar he lay, jest as quiet as ef he waur 
a-sleeping, though I knowed his neck was broke. 
And that b’ar, too, was so much ‘ capital.’ 

** And I sot in the tree making my calkila- 
tions. I could see now the meaning of that 
beautiful young critter that come to me in my 
I was to hey the ‘capital,’ but I was 
to git it through troubles and tribulations, and 
a mighty bad skeer for life. I never knowed 
the valley of ‘capital’ till now, and I seed 


{the sense in all that Squaire Hopson told 
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e, though he did tell it in a mighty spiteful | 
perrit. 

“Well, I calkilated. 

“Tt was cold weather, freezing, and though 
{ had good warm clothes on, I felt monstrous 
ike sleeping, from the cold only, though perhaps 
he tire and the skeer together hed something 
o do with it. But I was afeard to sleep. I 
lidn’t know what would happen, and a man has 
iever his right courage ontil daylight. I fou’t 
gin sleep by keeping on my calkilation. 

‘Forty thousand wild-geese ! 

‘*Thar wa’n’t forty thousand, edzactly—very 
ar from it—but thar they waur, pretty thick ; 
nd for every goose I could git from forty to | 
sixty cents in all the villages in South Carolina. | 
“Thar was ‘ capital!’ 

‘* Then thar waur the b’ar. 
‘“ Jedging from his strength in pulling me } 


up, and from his size and fat in filling up that 


great hollow in the tree, I calkilated that he 
ouldn’t weigh less than five hundred pounds. | 
His hide, 1 knowed, was worth twenty dollars. 
Chen thar was the fat and tallow, and the biled 
marrow out of his bones, what they makes b’ars 

ease out of, to make chicken whiskers grow | 
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“THAR'’S CAPITAL!” 


the lake and whar I hitched the mule of Co- 
lumbus Mills close by the cart. Thar, too, I 
hed left my rifle. Yit in my miserable fix, 
carried through the air by them wild-geese, I 
did think I hed gone a’most a thousand miles 


ig enough for game-cocks. Then thar waur| towards Canniday, 


the meat, skinned, cleaned, andall; tharcouldn’t 
ye much onder four hundred and fifty pounds, 
und whether I sold him as fresh meat or cured, 
he'd bring me ten cents a pound at the least. 
‘**Says I, * Thar’s capital!’ 
“* Then,’ says I, ‘thar’s my honey-tree! I 
reckon thar’s a matter of ten thousand gallons 


in this hyar same honey-tree; and if I kint| 


git fifty to seventy cents a gallon for it thar’s no 
alligators in Flurriday !’ 

“And so I calkilated through the night, 
fighting agin sleep, and thinking of my ‘ capital’ 
and Merry Ann together. 

‘By morning I had calkilated all I hed to 
do and all I hed to make. 

“Soon as I got a peep of day I was bright 
on the look-out. 

‘*Thar all around me were the captivated 
geese critters. The b’ar laid down parfectly 
easy and waiting for the knife; and the geese, 


I reckon they waur much more tired than me, | 


for they didn’t seem to hey the hairt for a single 
tlutter, even when they seed me swing down 
from the tree among ’em, holding on to my 


} 


plow-lines and letting myself down easy. 


seed the first signs of daylight and looked 
around me, Lawd bless me, what should I see 
but old Tryon Mountain, with his great head 
lifting itself up in the east! And beyant I 
could see the house and fairm of Columbus 
Mills; and as I turned to look a leetle south 
of that, thar was my own poor leetle log-cabin 
standing quiet, but with never a smoke stream- 
ing out from the chimbley. 


‘**God bless them good angel sperrits,’ I | 


said, ‘I ain’t two miles from home!’ Before I 


3ut first I must tell you, Jedge, when [| 


| Soon as I got down from the tree I pushed 


off at a trot to git the mule and cart. I was 
yretty sure of my b’ar and geese when I come 
back. The cart stood quiet enough. But the 
| mule, having nothing to eat, was sharping her 
teeth upon a boulder, thinking she'd hev a bite 
} or so before long. 
| ‘J hitched her up, brought her to my bee- 
tree, tumbled the b’ar into the cart, wrung the 
| necks of all the geese that waur thar—many 
| hed got away—and counted some twenty-seven 
hundred that I piled away atop of the b’ar.” 
| ‘*Twenty-seven hundred!” cried the * Big 
Lie” and all the hunters ata breath. ‘* Twen- 
ty-seven hundred! | Why, Yaou, whenever 
you telled of this thing before you always 
| counted them at 3150!” 

‘* Well, ef I did, I reckon I was right. I 
was sartinly right then, it being all fresh in my 
‘membrance; and I’m not the man to go back 
agin his own words. No, fellows, I sticks to 
| first words and first principles. I scorns to 

eat my own words. Ef I said 3150, then 3150 
it waur, never a goose less. But you'll see 
how to ’count for all. I reckon ‘twas only 
2700 I fotched to market. Thar was 200 I 
gin to Columbus Mills. Then thar was 200 
more I carried to Merry Ann; and then thar 
waur 50 at least, I reckon, I kep for myself. 
Jest you count up, Jedge, and you'll see how 
| to squar’ it on all sides. When I said 2700 
I only counted what I sold in the villages, 
every head of ’em at fifty cents a head; and 
a’ter putting the money in my pocket I felt all 
| over that I hed the ‘ capital.’ 

‘* Well, Jedge, next about the b’ar. Sold 
| the hide and tallow for a fine market-price; 


| 


come down from the tree I knowed edzactly | sold the meat, got ten cents a pound for it 


whar I waur. “Iwas only four miles off from! fresh—’twas most beautiful meat; biled down 
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the bones for the marrow; melted down the 
grease; sold fourteen pounds of it to the barbers 
and apothecaries; gota dollar a pound for that ; 
sold the hide for twenty dollars; and got the 
cash for every thing. 

‘* Thar warn’t a fambly in all Greenville and 
Spartanburg and Asheville that didn’t git fresh, 
green wild-geese from me that season, at fifty 
cents a head, and glad to git, too; the cheap- 
est fresh meat they could buy; and, I reckon, 
the finest. And all the people of them villages, 
ef they hed gone to heaven that week, in the 
flesh, would have carried nothing better than 
goose-flesh for the risurrection! Every body 
ate goose for a month, I reckon, as the weather 
was freezing cold all the time, and the beasts 
kept week after week, ontil they waur eayen. 
From the b’ar only I made a matter of full one 
hundred dollars. First, thar waur the hide, 
$20; then 450 pounds of meat, at 10 cents, 
was $45; then the grease, 14 pounds, $14; 
and the tallow, some $6 more; and the biled 
marrow, $11. 

“Well, count up, Jedge; 2700 wild-geese, 
at 50 cents, you sees, must be more than $1350. 
I kin only say, that a’ter all the selling—and I 
driv at it day and night, with Columbus Mills’s 
mule and cart, and went to every house in every 
street in all them villages. I hed a’most fifteen 
hundred dollars, safe stowed away onder the 
pillows of my bed, all in solid gould and silver. 

**But I warn’t done! Thar was my bee- 
tree. Don’t you think I waur gwine to lose 
that honey! no, my darlint! I didn’t beat 
the drum about nothing. I didn’t let on to a 
soul what I was a-doing. They axed me about 
the wild-geese, but I sent em on a wild-goose 
chase ; and ’twa’n't till I hed sold off all the 
b’ar meat and all the geese that I made ready 
to git at that honey. Ireckon them bees must 
ha’ been making that honey for a hundred years, 
and was then driv out by the b’ars, 

“Columbus Mills will tell you; he axed me 
all about it; but, though he was always my 
good friend, I never even telled it to him. But 
he lent me his mule and cart, good fellow as he 
is, and never said nothing more; and, quiet 
enough, without beat of drum, I bought up 
all the tight-bound barrels that ever brought 
whisky to Spartanburg and Greenville, whar 
they hes the taste for that article strong; and 
day by day I went off carrying as many barrels 
as the cart could hold and the mule could draw. 


I tapped the old tree—which was one of the | 


oldest and biggest chestnut oaks I ever did see 


—close to the bottom, and drawed off the beau- | 


tiful treacle. I was more than sixteen days 
about it, and got something over two thousand 
gallons of the purest, sweetest, yellowest honey 
you ever did see. I could hairdly git barrels 
and jimmyjohns enough to hold it; and I sold 
it out at seventy cents a gallon, which was 
mighty cheap. 
matter of fourteen hundred dollars. 

**Now, Jedge, all this time, though it went 
very much agin the grain, I kept away from 







So I got from the honey a| 
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Merry Ann and the old Squaire, her daddy, 
I sent him two hundred head of geese—som, 
fresh, say one hundred, and another hundred 
that I hed cleaned and put in salt—and I sent 
him three jimmyjohns of honey, five gallon 
each. 


But I kept away and said nothing, beat 
no drum, and hed never a thinking but how ¢ 
git in the ‘capital.’ And I did git it in! 
‘*When I carried the mule and cart home to 
Columbus Mills I axed him about a sartin farm 
of one hundred and sixty acres that he hed to 
sell. It hed a good house on it. He selled jt 
to me cheap. I paid him down, and put the 
titles in my pocket. ‘Thar’s capital!’ says I, 
** That waur a fixed thing for ever and ever, 
And when I hed moved every thing from the 
old cabin to the new farm, Columbus let me 
hev a fine milch cow that gin eleven quarts a 
day, with a beautiful young caif. Jest about 
that time thar was a great sale of the furniter 
of the Ashmore family down at Spartanburg, 
and I remembered I hed no decent bedstead, 
or any thing rightly sarving for a young wo- 
man’s chamber; so I went to the sale, and 
bought a fine strong mahogany bedstead, a 


dozen chairs, a chist of drawers, and some oth- 
er things that ain’t quite mentionable, Jedge, 
but all proper for a lady’s chamber ; and I soon 
hed the house fixed up ready for any thing. 
And up to this time I never let on to any | 
what I was a-thinking about or what I was a-do- 
ing, ontil I could stand up in my own doorway 
and look about me, and say to myself—this is 
my ‘capital,’ I reckon; and when IJ hed got all 
that I thought a needcessity to git, I took ‘count 
of every thing. 

‘“T spread the title-deeds of my fairm out on 
the table. I read ’em over three times to see ef 
‘twaur all right. Thar was my name several 
times in big letters, ‘to hev and to hold.’ 

‘*Then I fixed the furniter. Then I brought 
out into the stable-yard the old mar’ — you 
couldn’t count her ribs now, and she was spry 
as ef she hed got a new conceit of herself. 

| ‘*Then thar was my beautiful cow and caif, 
sealing fat, both on ’em, and sleek as a doe in 
autumn. 

“Then thar waur a fine young mule that I 
bought in Spartanburg; my cart, and a strong 
second-hand buggy, that could carry two pus- 

| sons convenient of two different sexes. And I 
| felt big, like a man of consekence and capital. 
| That warn’t all. 
| ‘TJ had the shiners, Jedge, besides—all in 
gould and silver—none of your dirty rags and 
blotty spotty paper. That was the time of Old 
Hickory —General Jackson, you know—when 
he kicked over Nick Biddle’s consarn, and gin 
us the beautiful Benton Mint Drops, in place 
| of rotten paper. You could git the§gould and 
| silver jest for the axing, in them days, you 
know. 
“T hed a grand count of my money, Jedge. 
| I hed it in a dozen or twenty little bags of 
| leather—the gould—and the silver I hed in shot- 
bags. It took me a whole morning to count It 





up and git the figgers right. ‘Then I stuffed it 


thar, everv whar, whar- 
ever I could stow a bag; and th 


in m\ por kets, hyar and ar, 


e silver I stuffed 
away in my saddle-bags, and clapped it on the 


‘Then I mounted myself, and sot the mar’s 


straight in a bee-line for the fairm of 


se 
oqué ‘ 
“]T was a-gwine, you see, 


ire Hopson. 

to supprise him 
with my ‘capital ;’ but, faust, I meant to give 
him a mighty grand skeer. 

‘You see, when I was a-trading with Colum- 
bus Mills about the fairm and cattle and other 
things, I ups and tells him about my “ourting 
of Merry Ann; and when I telled him about 
Squaire Hopson’s talk about ‘ capital,’ he says: 
‘“¢Theold skunk! What right hes he to be 
when he kain't pay his own 
He’s been owing me three hundred and 
fifty dollars now gwine on three years, and | 


talking big so, 
debts. 


kain’t git even the intrust out of him. I've got 
1 mortgage on his fairm for the whole, and ef 
1e won't let you hev his da’ter, jest you come 
to me, and [ll clap the 


order.’ 


screws to him in short 


“Says I, ‘Columbus, won’t you sell me that 
mortgage ?” 

‘You shill hev it for the face of the debt.’ 
says he, ‘not considerin’ the intrust.’ 

‘“*¢Tt’s abargin,’ says I; and I paid him down 
the money, and he signed the mortgage over to 
me for a vallyable consideration. 

“T hed that beartiful paper in my breast 
pocket, and felt strong to face the Squaire in 
his own house. knowing how I could turn him 
out of it! And I mustn't forget to tell you 
how I got myself a new rig of clothing, with a 
mighty fine over-coat, and a new fur cap; and 
as I looked in the glass I felt my consekence 

ll over at every for'a’d step I tuk; and I felt 
my inches growing with every pace of the mar’ 
on the high-road to Merry Ann and her beau- 
tiful daddy !” 

X. 

“Well, Jedge, before I quite got to the 
Squaire’s farm, who should come out to meet 
me in the road but Merry Ann, her own self! 
She hed spied me, I reckon, as I crossed the 
I do reck- 
on the dear gal hed been looking out for me 
every day the whole eleven days in the week, 
counting in all the Sundays. In the mount- 
ains, you know, Jedge, that the weeks some- 
times run to twelve, and even fourteen days, 
specially when we’re on a long camp-hunt! 

‘* Well, Merry Ann cried and laughed to- 
gether, she was so tarnation glad to see me 
Says she: 


bald ridge a quarter of a mile away. 


agin, 

“Oh, Sam! I’m so glad to see you! Iwas 
And thar’s 
that fusty old bachelor Grimstead, he’s a-com- 
ing here a’most every day; and daddy, he 
sw'ars that I shill marry him, and nobody 
and mammy, she’s at me too, all the 
time, telling me how fine a fairm he’s got, 
and what a nice carriage, and all that; and 


afeard you had clean gin me up. 


else : 
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mammy says as how daddy’ll be sure to beat 
ef I don't But I kain’t bear to 
n, the old griesly !’ 


me hev him. 


look at hit 
*Cuss 
Ann!’ 
“And she did, but onder her breath- 
old « . 
*** Drot him!’ 


‘and drot me, t 


him!’ says I. ‘Cuss him, Merry 


uss 


and she said 


says she; 
oo, Sam, ef I ever mart 
body but you.’ 

s time I hed 


. 2 hi + } ba . 
By thi got down and gin hera 


long strong hug, and a’most twenty or a dozen 
kisses, and I says: ; 
***You sha’n’t marry noboly but me, 
Ann; we'll the 
night, ef you says so!’ 


Merry 


and hev marriage this rery 
***Oh! psho, Sam! How you does talk!’ 
“cn you to-night, Merry 


Ann, I’m a holy mortar, and a sinner not to 


don’t marry 


be saved by any salting, though you puts the 
petre with the salt. I’m come for that very 
thing. Don’t you see my new clothes?’ 

** Well, you hev got a beautiful coat, Sam ; 
all so blue, and with sich shiny buttons.’ 

‘** Look at my waistcoat, Merry Ann! 
do you think of that ?’ 

‘** Why, it’s a most beautiful blue welvet !’ 

““«That’s the very article,’ saysI. ‘And see 
the breeches, Merry Ann; and the boots!’ 

**¢ Well,’ says she, ‘I'm fair astonished, Sam! 
Why whar, Sam, did you find all the money for 
these fine things ?’ 


What 


‘** A beautiful young woman, a’most as bean- 
tiful as you, Merry Ann, come to me the very 
night of that day when your daddy driv me off 
with a flea in my ear. She come to me to my 
bed at midnight—’ 

***Oh, Sam! ain't you ashamed !’ 

‘¢*"Twas in a dream, Merry Ann; and she 
tells me something to incourage me to go for’a’d. 
and I went for’a’d, bright and airly next morn- 
ing, and I picked up three sarvants that hev 
been working for me ever sence.’ 

‘¢* What sarvants ?’ says she. 

““*QOne was one was 


a goose, a b’ 


t’other was a bee!’ 


ar, and 

“* “Now you're a-fooling me, Sam.’ 

“You'll see! Only you git yourself ready, 
for, by the eternal Hokies, I marries you this 
very night, and takes you home to my fairm 
bright and airly to-morrow morning.’ 

***T do think, Sam, you must be downright 


You'll see and believe! Do you go home 
and git yourself fixed up for the wedding. Old 
Parson Stovall lives only two miles from your 
daddy, and I'll hev him hyar by sundown. 
You'll see !’ 

‘“* «But ef I waur to b’lieve you, Sam—’ 

***T've got on my wedding-clothes o° purpose, 
Merry Ann.’ 

*** But J hain’t got no clothes fit for a gal to 
be married in,’ says she. 

**T'll marry you this very night, Merry Ann,’ 
says I, ‘though you hedn’t a stitch of clothing 
at all!’ 
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*¢* Git out, you sassy Sam,’ says she, slapping 
my face. Then I kissed her in her very mouth, 
and a’ter that we walked on together, I leading 
the ; 

; » as we neared the house, ‘ Sam, 
» go before, or stay hyar in the thick, and 
yy yourself. Daddy's in the hall, 
king his pipe and reading the newspa- 


o in I 


‘We’ 
sekential. 


*pay 


ll walk in together,’ says I, quite con- 
s she, ‘I’m so afeard.’ 

‘Don’t you be afeard, Merry Ann,’ says I; 
‘you'll see that all will come out jest as I tells 
We'll be hitched to-night, ef Parson 
Stovall, or any other parson, kin be got to tie 


' 
Dp 
p. 


you, 


us U 
** Says she, suddently, ‘Sam, you’re a-walk- 
ime, I’m a-thinking. What's the matter? | 

Hey you hurt yourself any way ?’ 

“Says I, ‘It’s only owing to my not balanc- 
ing You see 
I feel so much like flying in the air with the} 
idee of marrying you to-night that I filled my 
pockets with rocks, jest to keep me down.’ 

‘**T do think, Sam, you're a leetle cracked 
in the upper story.’ 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘ef so, the crack has let in | 
a blessed chaince of the beautifulest sunlight! | 
You'll see! Cracked, indeed! Ha, ha, ha! | 
Wait till I've done with your daddy! I'm | 

to with and, I} 
reckon, when I’m done with him, you'll guess | 
that the crack’s in Ais skull, and not in mine.’ | 

What! you wouldn’t knock my father, | 


ing |: 


my accounts even in my pockets. 


gwine square accounts him, 


| kiver my new clothes and boots, and he 


,0k- 


off from me and | 


Sam!’ says she, drawing 
ing skeary. 

*** Don’t you be afeard; but it’s very sartin, 
ef our heads don’t come together, Merry Ann. 
you won’t hev me for your husband to-night 


And that’s what I’ve swore upon. Hyar “i 
air!’ 

‘*When we got to the yard I led in th 
mar’, and Merry Ann she ran away from m¢ 
and dodged round the house. I hitched th 
mar’ to the post, took off the saddle-bags, whi nh 
was mighty heavy, and walked into the hous 
stiff enough I tell you, though the gould in my 
pockets pretty much weighed me down as | 
walked. 

** Well, in I walked, and thar sat the old 
Squaire smoking his pipe and reading the 
newspaper. He looked at me through hi 
specs over the newspaper, and when he seed 
who ’twas his mouth put on that same conceited 


| sort of grin and smile that he ginerally hed when 


he spoke to me. 

*** Well,’ says he, gruffly enough, ‘it’s you, 
Sam Snafifles, is it?? Then he seems to dis- 
sings 
out, ‘ Heigh! you're tip-toe fine to-day! What 
fool of a shop-keeper in Spartanburg have you 
tuk in this time, Sam ?’ 

**Says I, cool enough, ‘I'll answer all them 
iligant questions a’ter a while, Squaire; but 
would prefar to see to business fust.’ 

*¢¢ Business!’ says he; ‘and what business 
kin you hev with me, I wants to know ?’ 

*“*¢You shill know, Squaire, soon enough; 
and I only hopes it will be to your liking a’ter 
you l’arn it,’ 

**So I laid my sad- 
dle-bags down at my 
feet and tuk a chair 
quite at my ease ; a1 
that h 
was all astare in won 
derment at what he 
thought my sassiness. 
As I felt I had my 
hook in 
though he didn't know 
it yit, I felt in the 
humor to tickle him 
and play him as we 
does a trout. 

“Says I, ‘Squaire 


1a 


I could see 


his gills, 


Hopson, you owes a 
sartin amount ot 
money, say $350, w ith 
intrust on it for now 
three years, to Dr. 
Columbus Mills.’ 

*¢ At this he squares 
round, looks me full 
in the face, and 
says: 

“*What the 
Harry’s that to you?’ 

“Says I, gwine on 
cool and - straight, 


old 





u gin him a mortgage on this fairm for 
irity.’ 

“** What's that to you?’ says he. 

‘The mortgage is over-due by two years, 
lire,’ says r. 

‘What the old Harry’s all 


he fairly roared out. 


** Well, nothing much, I reckon. 
three intrust 
king it now—I've calkelated it 


Th 
per cent., 
all without 


pounding — something over $425 


e $350, 


years’ at seven 


well, 
that’s not much to you, I reckon, with 
- capital, 


ge 


ir lar But it’s something to me.’ 
‘**But Task you again, Sir,’ he says, ‘what 
all this to you ?’ 


‘J I te 


and I’ve come hyar this morning, bright an 


ist about what ] 


ls you—say $425; 


l 
1 


y, in hope you'll be able to square up anc 
y the Hyar’s the dockyment.’ | 
‘‘And I drawed the paper from my breas 
*** And you tell me that Dr, Mills sent you 
iyar,’ says he, ‘to collect this money ?’ 

" $66 No: 
‘‘* Well,’ says he, ‘you shill hey your an- 
r at Take that paper back to Dr. | 
lls and tell him that I'll take an airly oppor- } 
to call and the 
You hey your answer, Sir,’ 


mortgage. 
t 
t 


I come myself on my own hook.’ 


onst. 


VW 
+l 


ity arrange business with | 


he says, 
ite grand, ‘and the sooner you makes your- 


self scarce the better.’ 
**Much obleeged to you, Squaire, for your 


eli Is 


ity,’ 
answer. 


says 


‘but I ain’t quite satisfied 
I've come for the money 


that 
lue on this paper, and must hev it, Squaire, or | 
iar will be what the lawyers call four closures 
pon it!’ 

“*Enough! Tell 

his demand in person.’ 

‘You needn’t trouble yourself, Squaire ; for 

ef you'll jest look at the back of that paper, and 

read the ’signmeant, you'll see that you've got 

» settle with Sam Snafiles, and not with Co- 
lumbus Mills!’ 

‘Then he snatches up the dockyment, turns 
over, and reads the rigilar ’signmeant, writ in 
lumbus Mills’s own handwrite. 

* Then the Squaire looks at me with 

and he says, to himself like: 
** It’s a bonny fodder ’signmeant.’ 
os Yes,’ says I, it’s bonny fodde r—rigilar 


Dr. Mills I will answer | 


a great 


in 
v—and the titles all made out complete to 
me, Sam Snaffles; signed, sealed, and deliver- 
ed, as the lawyers says it.’ 

*** And how the old Harry come you by this 
paper ?’ says he. 

“T was gitting riled, and I was detarmined, | 
this time, to gin my hook a pretty sharp jerk | 
in his gills; so I says: 

*** What the old Harry’s that to you, Squaire ? | 
Thar’s but one question ’twixt us two—air you 
ready to pay that money down on the hub, at | 
onst, to me, Sam Snafiles ?’ 

** *No, Sir, I am not.’ 

*** How long a time will you ax from me, 
way of marciful indulgence ?’ 


} 


itt 


by 
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‘It must be 
sulky ; and then he goes on agin: 
el to know how you come by that 
‘signmeant, Mr. Snaffles.’ 
‘“*Mr. Snafties! Ah! ha! 
al any neecessity,’ says I, 
answering 


some time yit,’ says he, quite 


d like to 


S¢ ‘for 
Thar’s the doc ky 
You see that Colum 


fu 


ac e 


any 
eak 
Mills ’signs 
mean 
* And 
*You migh 
the money to buy any thing,’ 
‘Well, I do ax you,’ 


*** And I answers you,’ says I, 


questions. 


‘ 
1 


tself. 


ment to s} 


yr 


t 


is to 


rhat 


me for ll consideration, 


s I paid him!’ 
why did you buy this mortgage ?’ 


t 
{ 


as well ax me how I come by 


says I. 
Says he. 
‘in the very 


mouth, What the old 


words from your t 
Harry’s that to you?’ 

‘** This is hardly ’spectful, Mr. Snaffles,’ 
he. 


wis Says I, 


own 
says 


‘’Spectful gits only what ’spectful 
t 


gives! Ef any man but you, Squaire, hed been 
so onrespectful in his talk to me as you hev been 
But I don’t wish 
All I axes is the civil an- 
I wants to know when you kin pay this 
money ?” 


“*T kain’t say, Sir.’ 


I'd ha’ mashed his muzzle! 


**Well, you see, I thought as how you 
pay, spite of all your ‘‘capital,” as you 
hedn’t paid even the intrust on it for three 


t 
t 


years; and, to tell you the truth, I was in hopes 
you couldn't pay, as I hed a liking for this 
fairm always; and as I am jest about to git 
married, you see—’ 
“W the 
marry ?’ says he. 
*** What the old Harry’s that to you?’ says I, 


giving him as good as he sent. 


} 
no 


old Harry air you gwine to 


But I went on: 

‘** You may be sure it’s one of the woman 
kind. I don’t hanker a’ter a wife with a beard ; 
and I expects—God willing, weather premit- 
ting, and the parson being sober—to be married 
this very night!’ 

***To-night!’ says he, not knowing weil what 
to say. 

6 * Viens 


breeches on. 


you see I’ve got my wedding- 
I’m to be married to-night, and 
I wants to take my wife to her own fairm as 
soon as I kin. Now, you see, Squaire, I all 
along set my hairt on this fairm of yourn, and 
I detarmined, ef ever I could git the “ capital,” 
to git hold of it; and that was the idee I hed 
when I bought the ’signmeant of the mortgage 
Columbus Mills. 
kain’t pay a’ter three years, you never kin pay, 
I reckon; and ef I don’t git my money this 
day, why—I kain’t help it—the lawyers will hev 
to see to the four closures to-morrow !’ 

“ «Great God, Sir!’ says he, rising out of his 
chair, and crossing the room up and down, ‘do 
you coolly propose to turn me and my family 
headlong out of my house ?’ 

‘*** Well now,’ says I, ‘Squaire, that’s not 
| edzactly the way to put it. As I reads this 
| dockyment’"—and I tuk up and put the mort- 

gage in my pocket—‘ the house and fairm are 


So, you see, ef you 
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mine by law. They onst was yourn; but it 


wants nothing now but the four closures to make 
‘em mine.’ 

*¢* And would you force the sale of property 
worth $2000 and more for a miserable $400 ?’ 

“**Tt must sell for what it ‘ll bring, Squaire ; 
and I stands ready to buy it for my wife, you 
see, ef it costs me twice as much as the mort- 
gage.’ 

“ «Your wife!’ says he; ‘who the old Harry 
is she? You once pertended to have an affec- 
tion for my da'ter.’ 

“**So I hed; but you hedn’t the proper af- 
fection for your dater that I hed. You pre- 
far’d money to her affections, and you driv me 
off to git “capital!” Well, I tuk your advice, 
and I’ve got the capital.’ 

*** And whar the old Harry,’ said he, ‘did 
you git it?’ 

*** Well, I made good tairms with the old 
devil for a hundred years, and he found me in 
the money.’ 

***Tt must hev been so,’ said he. ‘ You waur 
not the man to git capital in any other way.’ 

“Then he goes on: ‘ But what becomes of 
your pertended affection for my da’ter ?’ 

*«<°Twa'n’t pertended; but you throwed vour- 
self betwixt us with all your force, and broke 
the gal’s hairt, and broke mine, so far as you 
could; and as I couldn't live without company, 
I hed to look out for myself and find a wife as 
I could. .I tell you, as I’m to be married to- 
night, and as I’ve swore a most etarnal oath to 
hev this fairm, you'll hey to raise the wind to- 
day, and square off with me, or the lawyers will 
be at you with the, four closures to-morrow, bright 
and airly.’ 


““¢Tod dern you!’ he cries out. ‘Does you } 


want to drive me mad!’ 


“** By no manner of means,’ says I, jest about 


as cool and quiet as a cowcumber. 


* But he was at biling heat. He was all over 


in a stew and a fever. He filled his pipe and 


lighted it, and then smashed it over the chim- | 


bly. Then he crammed the newspaper in the 


fire, and crushed it into the blaze with his boot. | 


Then he turned to me, suddent, and said : 

“*Yes, you pertended to love my da'ter, 
and now you are pushing her father to despe- 
ration. Now ef you ever did love Merry Ann, 
honestly, raally, truly, and bonny fodder, you 
couldn’t help loving her yit. And yit, hyar 
you’re gwine to marry another woman, that, 
prehaps, you don’t affection at all.’ 

** «It's quite a sensible view you takes of the 
subject,’ says I; ‘the only pity is that you didn’t 
take the same squint at it long ago, when I 
axed you to let me hev Merry Ann, Then you 


didn’t valley her affections or mine. You hed | 


no thought of nothing but the “capital” then, 
and the affections might all go to Jericho, 
for what you keered! I'd ha’ married Merry 
Ann, and she me, and we'd ha’ got on for a 


spell in a log-cabin, for, though I was poor, I | 


hed the genwine grit of a man, and would come 
to something, and we'd ha’ got on; and yit, 


—__—_—_. 
| without any “capital” your own self, and kiyered 
| up with debt as with a winter over-coat, hyar. 
you waur positive that I shouldn’t hey y 
da‘ter, and you waur a-preparing to sell her 
hyar to an old sour-tempered bachelor, more 
than double her age. Dern the capital! A 
man’s the best capital for any woman, ef so be 
he is a man. Bekaise, ef he be a man, he']| 
| work out cl’ar, though he may hev a long strain- 
ing for it through the sieve. Dern the capital! 
You’ve as good as sold that gal child to old 
Grimstead, jest from your love of money !’ 

‘** But she won’t hev him,’ says he. 

“¢The wiser gal child,’ says I. ‘Ef 
only hed onderstood me and that poor child, I 
hed it in me to make the ‘ capital”—dern the 
capital !—and now you've ruined her, and your- 
self, and me, and all; and dern my buttons 


th 


| but I must be married to-night, and jest as 
soon a’ter as the lawyers kin fix it I must hey 
this fairm for my wife. My hairt’s set on it. 
and I’ve swore it a dozen o’ times on the Holy 
Hokies !’ 

“The poor old Squaire fairly sweated; but 
he couldn’t say much, He’d come up to me 
and say: 

‘*¢ Ef you only did love Merry Ann!’ 

**¢Qh,’ says I, ‘what’s the use of your ta 


ing that? Ef you only hed ha’ loved your own 
da'ter!’ 

‘‘Then the old chap begun to ery, and as 

seed that I jest kicked over my saddle-bag 
lying at my feet, and the silver Mexicans rolled 
out—a bushel on ‘em, I reckon—and, O Lawd! 
how the old fellow jumped, staring with all his 
| eyes at me and the dollars! 
***It’s money !’ says he. 
““* Yes,’ says I, ‘jest a few hundreds of thou- 
| sands of my ‘‘capital.”’ I didn’t stop at the 
figgers, you see. 

“Then he turns to me and says, ‘Sam Snaf- 
fles, you’re a most wonderful man. You're a 
mystery to me. Whar, in the name of God, 
hev you been? and what hev you been doing? 
and whar did you git all this power of capital ? 

“T jest laughed, and went to the door and 
called Merry Ann. She come mighty quick. 
I reckon she was watching and waiting. 

“Says I, ‘Merry Ann, that’s money. Pick 
it up and put it back in the saddle-bags, ef you 
please.’ 

“Then says I, turning to the old man, 
‘Thar’s that whole bushel of Mexicans, I reck- 
jon. Thar monstrous heavy. My old mar— 
ax her about her ribs now!—she fairly squelched 
onder the weight of me and that money. And 
I'm pretty heavy loaded myself. I must light- 
en; with your leave, Squaire.’ 

‘‘And I pulled out a leetle doeskin bag of 
| gould half eagles from my right-hand pocket 
|and poured them ont upon the table; then I 
|emptied my left-hand pocket, then the side 
| pockets of the coat, then the skairt pockets, 
and jist spread the shiners out upon the table. 

‘* Merry Ann was fairly frightened, and run 
| out of the room; then the old woman she come 
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h 
i) 


in, an las the old Squaire seed her, he tuk her 


by the shoulder and said: 
” 66¢ Jest you look at that thar.’ 
‘And when she looked and seed, the 


hypercritical scamp sinner 


poor 
round 
me and flung her airms round my neck, and 
ds 


turned 


‘T always said you waur ithe 
n for Merry Ann.’ 

rhe 
‘* Well, when I hed let ’em look enou 
nder enough, I jest turned Merry Ann and | 
r mother out of the room. 
“The old S 


n his airm-chair, not edzactly knowin 


old spooney ! 


quaire, he waur a-setting down 
ni 
at to say or what to do, but watching all m 


g | 
y 


tions, jest as sharp as a cat watches a mouse 
hen she is hafe hungry. 

‘*'Thar was all the Mexicans put back in the | 
iddie-bags, but he hed seen ’em, and thar was | 
ll the leetle bags of gould spread upon the ta 

the gould—hafe and quarter eagles—jest 
ng out of the mouths of the leetle bags as ef 
vanting to creep back agin. 

*“ And thar sot the old Squaire, | 


m all as greedy as a fish-hawk down upon a 


woking at 


And, betwixt a whine and 
cry and a talk, he says: 

*** Ah, Sam Snafiles, ef you ever did love my 
tle Merry Ann, you woul 


ch in the river. 


never marry any 
r woman.’ 
“Then you ought to ha’ seed me. I felt my 
If sixteen feet high, and jest as solid as a 
t oak. I walked up to the old man, 
| I tuk him quiet by the collar of his coat, 
th my thumb and forefinger, and I said: 
“*Git up, Squaire, for a bit.’ 
** And up he 
‘*Then I marched him to the big glass agin 
e wall, and I said to him: ‘ Look, ef 
please.’ 

** And he said, ‘I’m looking.’ 

‘* And I said, *‘ What does you see ?’ 

‘“‘ He answered, ‘I sees you and me.’ 

‘I says, ‘Look agin, and tell me what you 


stnu 


got. 


tl you 


| you've got me dead this time. 


| } 


| shou 
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obzarves,’ 


} 


That does 


» how. 


your obzarving 


he 
he, ‘I 
looking and handsome a young 
[ seed in all my life.’ 


says I, ‘ that’s a correct obzarvation. 


sees a man alongside 


says 


I, ‘what does you see of you 
“© Well, 
iad ‘Le 
**Says he, ‘ Don’t ax me.’ 

‘Now,’ says J, ‘that won't edzactly do. I 
tell you now, | 


I kain’t edzackly say.’ 
ok good!’ 


says I. ‘*QObzarve.’ 


ook good, and ax yourself ef you're 
the sawt of looking man that hes ¢ 


to 
be a feyther-in-law to a fine, young, handsome 


ny right 


ooking fellow like me, what's got the 
tal ? 

“Then he laughed out at the humar of the 
sitivation; and he says, ‘ Well, Sam Snaffles, 
You're a dif 
man from what [ thought you. But, 
Sam, you'll confess, I reckon, that ef I hedn’t 
sent you off with a flea in your ear when I hed 


» looking-glass, you’d never ha’ 


 capi- 


ferent 


you up afore th 
rk to git in the ‘‘ capital.” 

***T don’t know that, Squaire,’ says I. ‘S 
cumsté 
when 


gone to Ww 
ar- 
es sarve to make a man take one road 
but 
man what has the hairt to love a wo- 


ine 


he 


mout take another; when you 
meets a 
man strong as a lion, and to fight an inimy 
big as a buffalo, he’s got the raal grit in him. 
You knowed I was young, and I was poor, and 
you knowed the business of a hunter is a mighty 
ef the ain't to it. 
Well, I didn’t do much at it jest bekaise my 
hairt was so full of Merry Ann; and you should 
that. 
But you poked your fun at me and riled me 
consumedly; but I was detarmined that you 
break my hairt or the hairt of Merry 

Well, you hed your humors, and I’ve 
to take the out of And 
now, ef you raally thinks, a’ter that obzarvation 


in the glass, that you kin make a respectable 


poor business man born 


ha’ made a calkilation and allowed for 


uan t 
Ann. 
tried 


change you. 


feyther-in-law to sich a fine-looking fellow as 
me, what’s got the ‘‘ capital,” jest say the word, 
and we'll call Merry Ann in to bind the bar- 
And you must talk out quick, for the 
wedding’s to take place this very night. I’ve 
swore it by the etarnal Hokies.’ 

***'To-night!’ says he. 

‘***Look at the “capital’’ says I; and I 
pinted to the gould on the table and the siiver 
in the saddle-bags 


gin. 


ut, Lawd love you, Sam,’ says he, ‘it’s 
enf, and we kain’t make the preparations 
in time. 

**Says I, ‘Look at the ‘capital, 


so sudd 


Squaire, 


|} and dern the preparations !’ 


‘** But,’ says he, ‘we hain’t time to ax the 


| company.’ 


“ 


LOOK AGIN, AND TELL ME WHAT YOU OBZARVES.” 


***Dern the company!’ says I; ‘I don’t 


b'lieve in company the very night a man gits 


married. His new wife’s company enough fox 


| him ef he’s sensible.’ 
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‘* But, Sam,’ says he, ‘it’s not possible to 
git up a supper by to-night.’ 

**Says I, ‘Look you, Squaire, the very last 
thing a man wants on his wedding night is 
supper.’ 

‘Then he said something about the old wo- 
man, his wife. 

**Says I, ‘Jest you call her in and show her 
the “ capital.”’ 

**So he called in the old woman, and then 
in come Merry Ann, 
mings and hawings ; 


and thar was great hem- 
and the old woman she 
said : 

***T’ve only got the one da’ter, Sam, and we 
must hey a big wedding! We must spread our- 
We've got a smart chaince of friends 
and acquaintances, you see, and *twon’'t be de- 
cent onless we axes them, and they won't like 
it! We must make a big show for the honor 
and ’spectability of the family.’ 

“Says I, ‘Look you, old lady! I’ve swore 
a most tremendous oath, by the Holy Hokies, 
that Merry Ann and me air to be married this 
very night, and I kain’t break sich an oath as 
that! Merry Ann,’ says I, ‘you wouldn’t hey 
me break sich a tremendous oath as that ?’ 

** And, all in a trimble, she says, ‘ Never, 
Sam! No?’ 

**¢You hyar that, old lady!’ says I. ‘We 
marries to-night, by the Holy Hokies! and 
we'll hey no company but old Parson Stovall, 
to make the hitch; and Merry Ann and me go 
off by sunrise to-morrow morning—you hyar ?— 
to my own fairm, whar thar’s a great deal of 
furniter fixing for her to do. A’ter that you 
kin advartise the whole county to come in, ef 
you please, and eat all the supper you kin 
spread! Now hurry up,’ says I, ‘and git as 
ready as you kin, for I’m gwine to ride over 
to Parson Stovall’s this minit. I'll be back 
to dinner in hafe an hour. Merry Ann, you 
gether up that gould and silver, and lock it up. 
It’s our “* capital!” As for you, Squaire, thar’s 
the mortgage on your fairm, which Merry Ann 
shill give you, to do as you please with it, as 
soon as the parson has done the hitch, and I 
kin call Merry Ann, Mrs. Snaffles— Madam 
Merry Ann Snaffles, and so forth, and afore- 
said.’ 

**T laid down the law that time for all par- 
ties, and showed the old Squaire sich a picter 
of himself, and me standing aside him, looking 
seven foot high, at the least, that I jest worked 
the business ‘cording to my own pleasure. 
When neither the daddy nor the mammy hed 
any thing more to say, I jumped on my mar’ 
and rode over to old Parson Stovall. * 

“Says I, ‘Parson, thar’s to be a hitch to- 
night, and you're to see a’ter the right knot. 
You knows what I means. I wants you over 
Me and Merry Ann, 


selves. 


at Squaire Hopson’s. 


his da’ter, mean to hop the twig to-night, and 
you're to see that we hop squar’, and that all’s 
even, ‘cording to the law, Moses, and the p, 


its! I stand treat, Parson, and you won't be 


the worse for your riding. I pays in gould?’ 


—_____ 


** So he promised to come by dusk ; and come 
he did. ‘The old lady hed got some supper, 
and tried her best to do what she could at sich 
short notice. The venison ham was mighty 
fine, I reckon, for Parson Stovall played a great 

stick at it; and ef they hedn’t cooked up four 
of my wild-geese, then the devil’s an angel of 
light, and Sam Snafiles no better than a sinner! 
And thar was any quantity of jimmyjohns, peach 
and honey considered. Parson Stovall was 4 
great feeder, and I begun to think he never 
would be done. But at last he wiped his mouth, 
swallowed his fifth cup of coffee, washed it down 
with a stiff dram of peach and honey, wiped his 
mouth agin, and pulled out his prayer-book, 
psalmody, and Holy Serip—three volumes j1 
all—and he hemmed three times, and begun t 
look out for the marriage text, but begun with 
giving out the 100th Psalm. 

*¢¢ With one consent, let’s all unite—’ 

***No,’ says I,‘ Parson; not all! It’s only 
Merry Ann and me what’s to unite to-night ” 

** Jest then, afore he could answer, 
should pop in but old bachelor Grimstead! and 
he looked round ‘bout him, specially upon mi 
and the parson, as ef to say: 

«What the old Harry’s they doing hyar!’ 
“And I could see that the old Squaire w 
oneasy. But the blessed old Parson Stovall, he 
gin ’em no time for ixplanation or palaver; |} 
he gits up, stands up squar’, looks solemn as 

meat-axe, and he says: 

** ¢ Let the parties which I’m to bind togethe 
in the holy bonds of wedlock stand up before 
me!’ 

*¢ And, Lawd bless you, as he says the words, 
what should that old skunk of a bachelor d 
but he gits up, stately’as an old buck in spring 
time, and he marches over to my Merry Ann! 
But I was too much and too spry for him. I 
puts in betwixt em, and I takes the old bachelo1 
by his coat-collar, *twixt my thumb and fore- 
finger, and afore he knows whar he is, I marches 
him up to the big looking-glass, and I says: 

6¢¢ Look!’ 

“¢ Well,’ says he, ‘ what ?’ 

*¢¢ Took good,’ says I. 

**¢T’m looking,’ says he. 

| mean, Sir?’ 

“Says I, ‘Obzarve! 
Obzarve !’ 

‘¢¢T reckon I do,’ says he. 

“¢Then,’ says I, ‘ax yourself the question. 
ef you're the sawt of looking man to marry m: 
Merry Ann.’ 

‘Then the old Squaire burst out a-laughing. 
He couldn't help it. 

“¢* Capital!’ says he. 

‘*<Tt’s capital,’ says I, ‘But hyar we air. 
Parson. Put on the hitch, jest as quick as you 
kin clinch it; for thar’s no telling how many 
slips thar may be ’twixt the cup and the lips 
when these hungry old bachelors air about.’ 

‘¢* Who gives away this young woman ?’ axes 
the parson; and the Squaire stands up and does 

|the thing needful. I hed the ring ready, and 


wh 


‘But what do you 


Do you see yourself ? 





HOW SHARP SNAFFLES GOT HIS CAPITAL AND WIFE. 
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**T PUTS IN BETWIXT EM, AND IL TAKES THI 


vefore the parson had quite got through, old 
Grimstead vamoosed. 


‘* He waur a leetle slow in onderstanding that 


he warn’t wanted, and warn’t, nohow, any party 
to the business. But he and the Squaire hed 
a mighty quarrel a'terwards, and ef ’t hedn’t 
been for me, he’d ha’ licked the Squaire. He 
was able to do it; but I jest cocked my cap at 
him one day, and, says I, in the Injin language : 


“¢Vaou!’ And he didn’t know what I 


meant; but I looked tomahawks at him, so he | 


gin ground; and he’s getting old so fast that 
you kin see him growing downwards all the time. 


‘* All that, Jedge, is jest thirteen years ago; | 


and me and Merry Ann git on famously, and 
thar’s no eend to the capital! Gould breeds 
like the cows, and it’s only needful to squeeze 
the bags now and then to make Merry Ann | 
happy as a tomtit. Thirteen years of married 
life, and look at me! You see for yourself, 
Jedge, that I’m not much the worse for wear; | 
and I kin answer for Merry Ann, too, though, 
Jedge, we hev hed thirty-six children.” 

“* What!” I, 


thirteen years !” 


says ‘thirty-six children in 


= 


Mt eer 


OLD BACHELOR 


The ‘‘ Big Lie” roared aloud. 

‘Hurrah, Sharp! Go it! You're making 
it spread! That last shot will make the Jedge 
know that you’re a right truthful sinner, of a 
Saturday night, and in the ‘ Lying Camp.’” 

“To be sure! You see, Merry Ann keeps 
on. But you’ve only got to do the ciphering 
for yourself. Here, now, Jedge, look at it. 
Count for yourself. First we had three gal 
children, Very well! Put down 
three. Then we had siz boys, one every year 


BY HIS COAT-COLLAR,” ETO, 


you 


see. 


| for four years; and then, the fifth year, Merry 


Ann throwed deuce. Now put down the six 
boys a’ter the three gals, and ef that don’t make 
thirty-six, thar’s no snakes in all Flurriday! 
‘*Now, men,” says Sam, ‘‘let’s liquor all 
round, and drink the health of Mrs. Merry Ann 
Snaffles and the thirty-six children, all alive 
and kicking; and glad to see you, Jedge, and 
We're doing right 
well; but I hes, every now and then, to put my 
thumb and forefinger on the Squaire’s collar, 


the rest of the company. 


| and show him his face in the big glass, and call 


on him for an obzarvation—for he’s mighty fond 


| of going shar's in my ‘ capital.’” 
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THE OLD L 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. MANNERS’S PROJECT AND PEARLS. 
‘ KNEW it already,” Nina said, in a low 
| voice, 

‘““You have heard from him, then ?” he asked, 
with prompt jealousy. 

““T have seen him,” she said. And his heart 
throbbed with a quicker pulsation as he thought, 
‘*The game is up, then, for me.” 
seem inclined to continue the conversation, and 
so, after a few moments, Nina said, 

“Tell me how you know that Mr. Barring- 
ton is in town.” 

“How? Oh! WhenI found that there was 


no chance of seeing my mother and you in the | 


park, I took a cab down to her house, hoping 


to find you there still. I heard that you had | 


all gone out together, and that my mother was 
expected back in half an hour. <A friend of 
mine, who happened to be an acquaintance of 


Mr. Barrington’s, was with me; and while we | 


were standing at the window, waiting for my 
mother to come back, my friend pointed out a 
man, who was calling at the house opposite, as 
‘Gerald Barrington.’ Of course he had no 
idea that I had any interest in the name; but 
he pointed Barrington out as a man he knew.” 

**Calling at the house opposite to your mo- 
ther’s?” Nina almost gasped. “Are you sure— 
Sure ” a 

“Yes, quite sure,” he answered, in some 
surprise. 

‘*You did not hear from your mother, then, 


. . ° | 
that that was the very house Mrs. Eldon is liv- | 


ing in?” 
“No. Is it? I didn’t wait for my mother, 
after all. Iwas anxious to get home and have 


a quiet think by myself. Mrs. Eldon didn’t | 


mention to you that she expected Mr. Barring- 
ton ?” 


‘*No. Perhaps she didn’t expect him,” Nina | to him thatin my heart I am glad that it is s 
‘ | with Gerald Barrington, it would be all right, 
‘I don’t know; but I should imagine that he 


suggested. 
‘ 


was expected. There was a man waiting to 
take his horse, and a pretty woman was stand- 


ing at the window, dressed in black, and beam- | 


ing with smiles; he had the air of being expect- 


ed. too, as he knocked at the door.” John} 
Manners would not say a word more than the | 
truth, but he would not keep back a particle | 
of it that might pain Nina, He was not ready | 


to kill her, in order to effect her cure; but he 


was ready to hurt her very much indeed for her 


future health’s sake. 


“And did not he tell you that he was on in- | 


timate terms with Mrs. Eldon?” he returned, 
after a brief silence. 
‘* How should he tell me 


9” 


Nina said, irritably. 


‘*Why should he not? It would have been | 
only natural and straightforward for him to | 


He did not | 


leruelly. It could not have escaped his mem 


mention such a fact to you, particularly as sh 
| was your intimate friend with whom you were 
| staying when you met him in the country, 
| time he did not know her.” . 
| “I detest digging and delving into people's 
motives,” Nina said, warmly. ‘“ Perhaps 
forgot it.” 


ata 


**In the joy of seeing you, perhaps he did. 
When did you see him ?” 

“This afternoon, after I parted with yo 
mother,” Nina said, gazing round upon him. 

‘Then he must have been on his way to th: 
lovely widow’s house,” he said, coldly and rather 
ory, then.” 

‘“We did not speak to each other,” Nin; 
said, feeling driven to open confession. 

“'Thank Heaven for it !’? Mr. Manners sai 
and as he said it he came a little nearer 
Nina; and the light in the room was very sot 
and low, and they were alone. 

‘*We only bowed to each other,” Nina ex 
plained. And then she thought, ‘‘ He will think, 
if I don’t tell him the truth, that I gave the in 
itiative—that I repulsed him.” And her heart 
and her taste revolted at practicing any forn 
of deceit toward this man at her side. 

‘**T was prepared to hear many words from 
Gerald Barrington when I did see him,” shi 
said, firmly. ‘‘I was expecting very import 
ant words from him. I can only hope you wil 
not quite despise me when [ tell you that my 


| depression just now was due to disappointment. 


He passed me almost coldly.” 

‘** For your sake I can only say, thank Heaven 
| for it!’ Mr. Manners said. But he sat mor 
upright, and he moved his arm from the back 
of the sofa; and Nina felt that the crisis had 
come that evening for him, and that he had 


| passed it safely, 


“If I could only condescend to make it clear 


even now; but I can’t stoop to conquer.” Si 
she thought as she sat twisting her fan and her 
handkerchief to pieces. And he watched hei 
nervous movements and deplored her misguided 
| fancy. 

‘¢To think that she should wear the willov 
for a fellow who can leave her for the first fai 
face bent kindly upon him!” hethought. ‘To 
think that he should know so little of me as t 
| believe me capable of continuing to love Gerald 
Barrington, after all!” she thought. And by 
| ‘* after all” she meant all that intimate com 

munion and companionship which she had en 
joyed with John Manners, and after the possi 
| bility had entered her mind of being offered a 
| slight by Gerald Barrington. 

But they could not see each other’s thoughts. 
| Consequently they sat there, side by side, each 
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r step-mother’s carriage. 

close at hand, while she made 
dieus, and he did not appear again. In- 
once “ satisfied” and 


Y, 
e 


whose 
theme of far too uni- 
uise for fur too long a time, were e kept 
It was on Mr. Manne arm 
descended at length to get 
He had du- 


waited, 
iends were at 


It chanced just about this time that old Mrs. 
y longing for 
and a return to the nor- 
mal quiet of a life. She wanted to 
have her days and her hours and her habits 
and little fidgets to herself; and dear as her 
niece was to her, that niece, by reason of 


Manners was seized with a mig ngi 
interrupted routine, 


country 


youth, interfered with the placid harmony of 
the programme. “It is high time that John 
made up his mind,” the old lady thought, 
she was dressing on the morning after that party 
at which John and Nina had been considered 
to compromise each other. And then she re- 
solved that she would speak to her son that day. 

She would have a capital opportunity for do- 
ink so—at least, so she thought. John was 

‘oming to dine with them; and after dinner, 
while Edith was discoursing sweet music in the 
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a strong 
ng them 
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dieu o fear’ he 
Delany’s ways.” 
Mrs. Manners did a great deal in the quiet, 
comfortable preparati: She 


went out herself, in the h d se- 


n line that day. 


eat of the day, an 
lected a bit of the biggest, pinkest salmon tha 
the old court suburb could supply. Perfectly 
it her son was in the 
ng at the best and most recherché 
Manners yr ree: what she imag- 
ined would be a treat to him, in the shape of a 
repast in which many of the delicacies of the 
season had a place. ‘‘Men are always more 
amenable to yn after a good dinner,” 
told herself, ¢ cently, when she had made 
all her And then, it being late 
in the afternoon, she went up to Edith’s room 


oblivious of the fact th: 
habit of dini 
ch Mrs. 


ibs, 


ly 
reas she 
ympla 
arrangements. 
to see what th ght of wearing. 
“John will be here soon, Are you nearly 
Edith ?”? Mrs. Manners said, in 
animation of self-satisfied bustle upon 
2 ies “ 
ner race, E 


unexcited, sleepy, 


e girl thou 


ready, coming 


or 
£ 


in fact, and consequently un- 


lith was lying on the bed, reading, 
sympathetic. 
‘ He su 
dinner, ¢ 
At any 


when he does come,” 


y won't be here two hours before 
It’s only half past four.” 
I should like you to be ready 
the old lady said, testily ; 
and then she bustled up to the door of the ward- 
robe, and asked what dress Edith meant to wear, 
** Oh, it doesn’t much matter,” Edith said, in- 
differently, without looking up from her book. 
“ But I tell you it does matter; not more 
than cne girl in a thousand can afford to dis- 
regard her appearance, and you're not that one, 
my dear, 
‘Who is coming?” Edith asked, languidly— 
the afternoo her very heavy: 
she was in the midst of a very pleas- 
adventures, 


rate, 


n heat was making 
moreover, 
ant ae ige of “* Jenny Be Ils 

John is coming. 

*¢ Any one else 
és No.” 

“Oh, then, John never does notice dress. 
all wear that same spotted muslin.” 

Mrs. Manners took out the spotted muslin 
at it, and shook her head. 

‘*Tt’s tumbled,” she said, “ and to-night you 
must look your best, my dear; put on your new 
white Hama,with the blue velvet trimmings, and 
I will give you what I have always intended for 
you, that pearl necklet and bracelets that make 
your white skin look whiter.” 


, aunt ?” 


s] 
and 


looked 
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Then Ed 
of all that was expected of and for her, and got 
off the bed, and began her toilet, 
flushed and pretty. For 
John” who was 
looked in the whi 


looking very 
“ only 
well she 


though it was 
how 
te llama, and the pearl neck- 


com ing to see 
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ith roused up to the fu mT ionats dge | 


let and bracelets, he became of importance in | 


instant she assumed (from his 
mother’s manner) that he had the will as well 
as the power to confer upon her the dignity of 
‘*a married woman.” 


a booby of the purest water, 


her eyes the 


and she believed 
that the b adge of matronhood would bring only 
honor and glory and consideration to her, 
very few cares and unple 
these things. Soshe arrayed herself in full ar 
mor, and was ready to do battle against him long 
before John arrived. 

He came just at the right moment, just 

dinner was ready, just a 
impatient for his presence. 
the old lady, since she had ordered her cuisine so 
carefully, to find that his appetite was hearty, 
and his palate pleased with that which she had 
provided forhim, But it was not pleasant to her 
to find that he was grave, silent, self-absorbed ; 
that he was not amenable to the subtle flat- 
tery of dishes that ‘* had been favorites of his,’ 
** He will relax over the coffee,” Mrs. Manners 
thought ; so she set Edith down to the piano in 
the front-room, and drew her son away to the 
softly cushioned sofa in the shaded back- room, 
where the »y were screened from the actual pres- 
—_ of the girl by the falling curtains that 
drs ey the division doorway. 

Edith p yh iyed, glibly, decidedly badly, 
instructed virls are ap ttodo. She P layed pop- 
ular airs arranged for the display of much exe- 
cution with a spirit and dash ‘that attracted the 
ear and favorable regard of perambul: iting pot- 
boys on the delivery of ‘*supper-beer” bent, but 
that did not strike a corresponding chord in 
the breast of John Manners. And she played 
pieces most eentdgregpied and bent her 
about the while in eager attempt to 


with 
ant duties to balance 





It was pleasant to 


as half- 


dreamy 
fair head 


catch the slightest sound of approbation from | 


the other room. 

3ut all she did hear when she paused pres 
ently, in impatient vanity, **Go 
on, my dear,” from Mrs. Manners. So she went 
on, without heart or soul or taste, feeling sulkily 
convinced that her music and white llama and 
whiter skin, to which the pearls were des 


were the words, 





as a foil, were alike unnoticed and unapprecia- | 


ted. 

Meanwhile Mrs. 
battery. 

*¢ John,” 
middle of one of the most prolonged thunder 
claps, ‘I am thinking that when I leave this 
house in September I shall be glad to let it for 
the remainder of my term.” 

** Are you tired of London, mother ? 
cied you would be before long.” 

“*If it suited my health I shouldn't be tired 
of it,” Mrs, Manners said ; 


Manners had 


opened her 


she began, 


I fan- 


| when I think that she may be throw 
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and anit ait my 
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as she is, is a charge 
alone so long,” 
‘*T thought she was rather more of 
John sai ‘. 

‘So she is,” Mrs. Manners said, 
Who could doubt it th 
The girl is goodness itself, Jol 


fort than a — ; 


‘*much more. 
her ? 








wonder I feel her to be a charge!” 

** Has she fallen in love with a wrong pn 
he asked, laughing. 

‘Far from it,” she said, hastily. ’ 
here Mrs. Manners began to speak very signi 
cantly—‘‘if her affections are e1 
it is by a man whom I should be 
son in the world to think the ‘ wrong’ o1 
sense, though I sha// think him very 
deed if he does not respond.” 
| ‘*My dear 
| maker!” 
arm and su 
| whisper. 
“ No, 


said, 








mother, come out as a mat 


1 


he said, as she put her hand on 


nk her voice to 2 most impre 
John. I conte sec = to be that,’ 
lly ; ‘but I should act a | 


energetic: 











| I pretended not to wish for a cert i t 

might be made if only both were will 

“ And are not both willing?” he s 

lessly. 
** You can answer for one of them, my 
| ‘*'Then Ianswer No,” he said, sadly. ‘M 
| ther, I am sorry that you have set your he 
|on this, but we can’t have things as we like, 
| You must resign this cherished wish, as I ma 
| have to resign mine after long years of pertina 
lity. Don’t grieve for Edith. My little e 
| cares exactly as much for me as she would 

| for any other man who mi; ibly marry 


| her.” 

Mrs. Manners sat tapping her clasped ha 
upon her lap for a few moments. He was 
|her very dear son, but he had disappointed, 
| thwarted, overruled her, and for a minute or 
| two she had no sorrow, no sympathy to best 
}upon his possible disappointment and heart- 
sickness. When she spoke it was to ask: 

*¢ John, is it that girl who comes here out of 
affected civility to me who is wasting you 
youth and spoiling your life—is it Miss Delany 

that you love in vain?” 
| ‘It is Miss Delany that I have 
| vain,” he said, quietly. Then he rose up, : 
ling: “I shall not keep you up late to-nig 
mother; while I stay let 
| room with Edith.” 
Then they went in, and he sat hims elf down 
lb y Edith’s side, and talked that kind of 
| conversation” to her which no man ever can talk 
|to the woman he loves. And Edith knew that 
| she had worn white Ilama and pearls in vain. 

He was very considerate as to their possible 
fatigue in the midst of that anxiety and doubt 
that he was feeling about Nina, and Nina’s 
| wishes and desires respecting Gerald Barring- 

ton, and her own future. ‘‘I know that you 
he said to his mother about 
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1, Sir Arthur declared it to be his 
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the visit ; therefore it fell upon Nina to go while | look tired, and would ra 
her wound was still fres! 


THE OLD LOVE AGAIN 
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igement, an 


r access, 
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urst of good 
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and in his i 
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More- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HOW SHE HEARD 


anxious to 


. El said, im- 
own eyes, and ti yatientl] ' ie Jar ! I have no plans. I shall 
oor thing !” i will stay and cheer my lone- 
Then Nina protested again 
rdi igly, the morning after the « ay Ol agall 1 , | 


Nina had accidentally met with 


ut more faintly th 


‘otests were overruled ; 
hur Delany went away without 
‘drive into Kensington about four, with he ho took her guest up into her flower- 


ife and daughter, and call on Frank’s wid- | perfumed chamber, and even before Nina had 


idy Delany, who did not know taken off her bonnet she felt that there was con- 

to picture the latter as a fret ‘aint between them, and that she had been 

‘rowful, uninteresting country lady; and i **Papa has almost forced me 
le,” she said; “‘and you 
ather be alone, I dare say.” 


h. For it was a wound, ‘““No, Iwouldn’t. What makes yousay that?” 
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aking herhead. ‘* Weare] 
to one another up here 
» to have this evening to- 

r; 1all wear off our stiff edges.” 
ut the stiff ed 
both seemed 
od 


we 
es did not wear off speedily. 
afraid to go back to the old 
u them; and the 


icient 


new ones 


with suff 


supplic 


not 


matter 


in common to converse about. 


An oppression 
that was not entirely atmospheric hung over 
them, and they could not disperse it with eau d. 

logne and fans. A dozen times, at least, Nina 

s on the point of mentioning Gerald Barring 
vivid remembrance of what Gertrude 
had considered her (Nina's folly of old about 
him restrained her. ‘* Whatever he may be to 
her Miss Delany thought, ‘ lover 
friend, whatever he is, if he is not mentioned 
between us to-night, he will be unmentionable 
almost in future. I wish, without telling her 
she could understand that I haven't 
an atom of love for him now.” 

Dinner wasad 
tle during dinner—r 


on; buta 


now,” or 


so bluntly, 


iversion. They relaxed a lit- 
elaxed into naturalness and 
cordiality, so much so that Nina resolved with- 
in herself to have the truth out, by some means 
or other, when they should get back to the 
drawing-room, 

It was hard to begit the first 
place, She kept 


on flitting about, from sofa to chair and from 


In 


1, though. 
Gertrude was very restless. 


chair to fender-stool, in a way that was very 


unlike her usual calm. She made Nina try her 
**new piano ;” she became engrossingly anxious 
to hear Miss Delany. In fact, she fidgeted to 
. degree that made the introduction of a serious 
subject almost impossible. 

At last, about quarter to eight o'clock, after 
giving a glance out of her flower-wreathed win- 


, 
sofa by Nina, and said: 

** How opinions alter and get modified and 
softened by fuller knowledge of that 
they were formed upon originally ; how we all 
change, don’t we, Nina?” 

“Yes; happily and unhap] ily,” Nina said, 
in some confusion. 

** Happily, or unhappily, we do change; that 
is the great point. Nina, I have had great dif- 


which 


ficulty in making up my mind what I ought to | 


do by you just at present; whether I ought to let 
events roll on and you be taken by surprise, or 
whether I ought to prepare you for something.” 
** Prepare me, by all means,” Nina said. 
“Twill, then, At eight o'clock an old friend 
of yours is coming here, Mr. Barrington.” 
She paused and looked eagerly into Nina’s face. 
Nina was absolutely composed. 
‘*T am glad you have told me,” she said. 
‘Yes? I could not hesitate to tell you,” 
Mrs. Eldon said, warmly, forgetting the state- 
ment she had just made relative to the difficulty 


she had had in making up her mind as to what | 


she ought todo. ‘I could not trap you into 
meeting him without knowing your 


about it. 


wishes 


| the door, and the next instant Mr. 


dow, Mrs. Eldon seated herself abruptly on the | 


**You have learned to tolerate him, 
Nina said. 
tled with a strong inclination she had to remi; 
Gertrude how she used to rail at and censy 
the man who was coming. 

**T have learned to know him,” Mrs. Eld 
said, gravely. ‘During that long, 
that I staid at Ardleigh alone he was thoug} 
ful and considerate for me in a way I did 
appreciate at the time.” ; 


then, 
And for a few moments she w 


l 


‘** But you have learned to do so since,” Nina 
said, with the shadow of a sneer on her lip. Mrs, 
Eldon saw and was quick to resent the 

**T should have been blind—dull, ind 
if I had not, Nina.” 

“You have prepared me now. 
something more,” Miss Delany said. 

** Nina, there are things tha 
explain all in a minute.” 

1 


‘**Gradual changes of sentiment ran 
these hard things, don’t they, Gertrude ¢ 
will understand without your telling me.” 

‘‘Tt has come on so gradually, and yet s 
quickly, that [have never been able to de 


| which point I ought to have begun confiding in 


you,” Mrs. Eldon said, softly. * Nina, I am 
longing to ask you something; may I?” 

“Yes,” Nina said. But before Mrs. Eld 
could ask her question there came a knock at 
Barringt 
was ushered into the room. 

“My dear Gertrude—” he began; and tl 
he stopped, for he saw Nina, and he looked at 
once angry, confused, ashamed, and agitate 
And so she met the old love again. 

*T have been having a long pleasant talk 
with Gertrude,” Nina said, rising, without 
trace of embarrassment, and holding out h 
hand to him. “And you have 
theme for the last few minutes. 3ut I had not 
time to hear all your address to her has told m 
I do congratulate you so thoroughly, 


been ¢ 


and Wish 
you such happiness.” 


He was obliged to shake her hand and to look 


| her in the face, feeling that “ fickleness and 
5 


false position” were stamped legibly on his brow. 


| But Nina looked frank and beaming, and Gi 


trude looked radiant and lovely, and he recov 
eyed his normal debonair bearing, and secretly 
congratulated himself on this dread ordeal be- 
ing passed. 

The Delanys’ carriage came for Nina soon 


| after this, and Gertrude snatched a minute alone 


with her old friend, when the old friend went 
up to put on her bonnet. 

**Nina, what do you think of me?” she ex 
claimed. ‘Are you horrified, disgusted — 
| what ?” 

‘* Neither one nor the other. A little sur- 
prised ; but that is a feeling that will soon wear 
off. What were you going to ask me when 
Mr. Barrington came in and stopped you ?” 

“This conclusion to which we have come does 
not clash with your feelings, does it?” 

‘“No, no, no! not one!” Nina said, vehe- 
mently, 
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CHAPTER 


HOW sie TOLD 
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of the pretty widow’s engage 


] y° 
days el 1s dis- 


ERAL 


he fact 


Nina’ 


ls 


own old love and the ne 
to John Manners. ‘I 
he instant I him, 
I shall « iat I 


» will think that I was 


her 
essity of imparting it 


Loi 1h: 


him 


myself t sce 


was 


ill be mistaken, but 


he went on to ex 

laboration of argu 
hat it would impossible to ex 
1e facts of the ec: tisfactorily to John 
And then she resented such an idea 
] 


obtruding itself upon her—and arranged a form 
explanation to be offered to him, after all. 
as not speedily demanded. ‘he I 
of events carried them apart for several 
ys—quite long enough for Nina to feel that 
er everyday life would be more dreary hence- 
rth without John Man 
een before, Young Lady Delany was now 
the mother of two daughters, and, in her ma- 
ternal anxiety for their future well-being, she 
foresaw much that was detrimental to them in 
Nina’s continued presence. ‘‘ When my own 
girls are old enough to go out I shall be ham- 
pered with that old maid—for Nina will be an 
old maid by that time,” Lady Delany would 
say indiscriminately to her husband, her maid, 
Sir 


ers than it had ever 


and any one else who would listen to her, 
Arthur resignedly declared that perhaps s 
Was contemplating a trouble that never might 
arise—their small daughters might not live to 
grow up; but this view of the case was not 


lat 


1 
ne 


found consolatory. 


. 


tentions which ha 


m the mat 


} 
suade 


himself that 


the ¢ down and 


this was shy of going 

fac 

matrim : 

ed kindly and politely, | 

felt a little fl 

the possibility of Edith knowi 
the back-room that 


ase, | 


ng the girl who offered to him in 


lV, and wii 
ished in th 


on in 
making sweet music in t 
he had reflected upon this possibi 
hope that the poor little thing 
white brow and the forget-me-not ey 
mind had not learned t 
he had ! Well, at any rate 
Nina De lany first, and give h 


derstand that he did no 
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he forcet ves 
» love him. 
ould 
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to live alone, 
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eption this day 

Lady De- 


ss Delany was. 


was fortunate—there 


to that rule on \ 
lany was not at home, a 
Ile had to 
for some litt 
And while |! 
mind definitely, as he believed, as to what 
would say and do, He had no false 
the matter. Twice before he had asked thi 
lady to marry him, and twice she had refused 
But in her last refusal there had been 
i 


an element of regret for her own determination. 


he drawing-room 


to him. 


wait alone in 
le time before she came 
waiting he made up his 
he 


1e@ Was 
shame in 
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] 
to do so, 


This third time would be the last of his asking 


her, not because he would be ashamed to make 


a fourth, or a fifth, or even a sixth application 
which he but 


for that which much desired, but because 
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time was going on; and he knew that if she 
aid him nay now, he would never again be 
1 very ardent about her saying yes. 

Delany’s drawing-room was a very 

| 

p! 

re open on to the balcony, and broad beds of 
arlet geranium and mignonnette spread out 


ice to wait in. The wide windows 


in that subtile London sweetness of theirs before 
vay They had attained their fullest luxuri- 
ce now in the autumn, as metropolitan hor- 
ultural efforts always do, just as people are 
ibout to quit town, and they gave him pleasant 
the outside of his house in Vere 

it be made to look under the man- 

nent of a wife. ‘* hope with all my heart 

ina will be the one to manage them; but 

he will not, why, then—” Rong screens com 
pletely word his — rht, for at that instant the 
door opened and Nina « aie hi 


Prettier than ever—ay, and looking as young 
as ever too, he fancied, in his great admiration 
her. And far more cordial than ever, it 
seemed to him. Both hands came out to greet 
him, Cheek ished and eyes sparkled with 
pleasure. ive ind he excitement of re 
cently acqur arls, Edith could never look 
like 
n ted herself close to the « pen window, 
in the shade that was cast by the pink striped 
awning that covered the balcony, in the current 
of sweet air that was wafted in over the bloom- 
inj " nonnette. Ie placed himself opposite 
to “he fecling almost sorry that time was going 
ind th » had so de finitely made 


1 that this was to be the last time of 


**Have you seen my mother and my cousin 
since I dined there the other night ?” 
plan to tell her 
ther’s wishes about Edith and himself. 
‘No; but I have seen Mrs. Eldon and 
Gerald Barrington again.” 
And they have solved tl 


for it was p: 


bee is no mystery; it is the 
natural result of a certain set of circumstances, 
They are engaged, and will be married to each 
other as soon as her year of mourning has ex- 
pired.” 

**T am heartily glad of it,” he said. 

**So am I,” she put in, quietly. 

** Nina,” he began, feeling rather more agita- 
ted than he had felt on the previous occasions, 
** before you told me this, even, I had resolved 
upon asking you t 

confirms me in that resolve. Shall I tell you 
why I made it, and why I mean this to be the 
last time ?” 

** Yes, tell me,” she stammered out. So he 
too was going to show her that ties, strongly as 
they bound him now, would not bind him for- 
ever if she tested them too severely 

** Well, until the other day—the day after I 
met you last—the possibility of my ever marry- 
ing any other woman never entered my mind. 
On that day my mother worded the idea very 


} 
} 


hat old question again: this 


distinctly ; and since then I have been thinki 
that even if I can not love, I may be a happic 
man than I am now in being loved by a single- 
minded, good - hearted little creature like n \ 
cousin, sut before I fall back upon this al : 
possibility I will try once more to reabiz« 
golden one which I have had be fore me so] 
That you have come to like me better, 
sure—have you come to like me well enoug] 
marry me?” 

ey Yes,” Nina said ; **T have done that 
long time. I did that when you asked m 
the garden at Pont de Brigne; but I t} 
myself half-pledged.” And then she told | 
all her indiscretion in going to Sedgwick. 


> 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AT NIGHT IN VERE STREET. 

Tue lady's family heard of it with the great 
est satisfaction, and Lady Delany offer 
once to take all the trouble of furnishin 
Mr. Manners’s hands, ‘ Nina’s a baby 
bargains,” she said, ‘* but I have a natural apt 
le for making them; besides, I shal 
such pleasure in doing it, for if that h 
done with taste it will be pe rfect.” 


ituc 


lany was so warm on the subject in her | 
will that they had some difficulty in’ savi 
themselves from the carpets and « urtains of ] 
heart, and the consequent bills. However, 
was restrained by the statement from Nina tl 
they meant to marry first, and furnish after 
—an unconventional proceeding that 
Lady Delany of half herpleasure inthe mai 

But the gentleman’s family did, not he: 
with pleasure. On the contrary, when I 
heard of it she manifested a little spiteful s¢ 
that betokened any thing but pleasure. Jol 
had been closeted with his mother an hour be 
fore dinner, and had gone away when 
was announced; and Mrs. Manners 
down to the table in tears and anger. 1 
hour in which she had taken Edith to live wit] 
her she had fully intended that her son shot 
marry her niece. Now this intention was 
trated by a girl whom she (Mrs. Manners) « 
not like. Accordingly she felt angry and hard 
ly used; and her mood when she was thes 
things was not pleasant. 

She had not been pleasant to her son. JI 
had told her of his engagement, and his ho] 
that the marriage would soon take place, in as 
few words as possible. And she had received 
the communication in grim silence, Then h 
had asked her affectionately to say something 
hopeful and kind to him on this the realization of 
his long-cherished hope. Then she had broken 
the grim silence to utter even grimmer words. 

‘“You might as well have told me this th 
other evening when I spoke to you about Edith.” 

‘< But, mother, I did not know it myself then.” 

‘Qh, I dare say you knew very well that she 
would snap at you directly you asked her!” 
Mrs. Manners said, And then he could not 
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After feeling that he 
ild do no good by remaining, and Mrs. Man- 
rs went down to dinn er, as has been said. 
Edith had scented a ‘losure — ecret 
in some mysterious way, and was disap worse 
way, inste “a of stay 
when 
-rnoon, 


this John went away, 


discl 


hat her ¢ 


| oasin had gone a 
ing to dinner, as was his wont, 


he came 


wry " day, 
1d Mrs. 


two, 


1in a he 


nt out of the room, 


“ John had nothing y to say, so 
‘s just as well gone.” 
“Oh!” Edith said. 


‘*He came to tell me that he is going to 


f waiting any longer for 


said, vivac iously ; and 
} had heard from their 

10 had heard it from Mrs. Eldon’s maid, 

r. Barrington had jilted Miss Delany fo1 
autiful — ‘It really would have 
’ked better if she had waited a month or two 
, WO aaa it, aunt? for she must think 
you will hear this about 
think that when you 


oy 
living so near, 
. Eldon, and she must 
hear you'll tell John.” 

But in spite of all this violence that was done 
by it to the sensitive feelings of those connected 
with him, John Manners was very happy in his 


engagement—quite happy enough to make him 
inxious to terminate it in marriage— 
est tribute that can be paid by a man 


om: “1 
liminary 


out the 
I to the 
pre stage. 

It was expedient that ‘ should be mar- 
ried before the Delanys left town for the end 
of the summer and the autumn, and so Nina's 
ime was well taken up, and she was able to 
justify herself to herself 
long 


for suffering such a 
time to pass before she 
Mrs. Eldon with the coming 


two days before the one appoint 


went to acquaint 
At last, 
ed for her 
ding, she went down to the bp Road, and 
found the widow alone and and yet 
sad exactly, but most strang or quiet, and sup 
pressed in look and manner, 
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did a wiser thing in 
; 


in casting him adrift,’ John Manners said. 
understand your feeling that about 
t not about Gertrude.” 

‘Can't you understand my feelin; 
any woman worthy of a thought ? e hadn't it 
in him to be faithful; if he had he would have 

ore favored, { rned to from you 


If have described his 


can 
it about 
ttime! You yourse¢ 
vourself have told me you con 


, idea of Edith, if I had said No, 
Mrs. Manners 


templated th 
the last 
said, laughing. 
“Ah! that sa different thing, 
ners remarked. And then the 
| 


their own door, and they got out. 


| 
; ia , 
time you asked me, 


"Mr. 
cab stoppe 
sae : 
ut of the cab, and 
before they could get into the house, a gentle- 


st, with 


after tl ey had got oO 


man came strolling pa 


leaning on his 


a young and very 
lovely girl arm; ¢ the girl was 
looking up into his face with an impassioned 
warmth that can never be feigned, and chok- 
ingly, regardless of those in the street, was im 
ploring him to ** marry her now, or she would— 
she would—” And he, turning a careless ear 
to her, half glanced at the lady who was going 
to cross from the cab to the door; ai 
was the face of Gerald Barrington. 
To thin ‘red for her 


years gone she had suffered for 


id his face 


in 


in nntati ) 
him— ptations 


her life 
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brought upon himself—of his easy modes of 

self-consolation—of all the weakness and all the 

charm of the man, was the work of one instant. 

Then she remembered the evil effect the ik. 
¢ 


Cast 


feeling is sure to have on a man. And 
she stretched her hand out to him and ealled 
him by name, and bid him ** mark the address 
and come and see her husband and herself to- 
morrow. 

‘So I mark my entrance into your hon 
with an indiscretion, John,” she said, half dey 
recatingly, when they had got themselves j 
the house. 

‘* Not with an indiscretion,” he said, ay prov- 
ingly. 


“ ” 


But he won’t come, 

**T judge him more leniently and more kind- 
} He will come. It is Gertrudé’s deserti: 
which has brought him to this; but he shall; 
revenge himself on Gertrude by cruelly treating 
that poor girl.” 

* We will not come,” Mr. Manners repeated, 
And the result proved him right. The morrow 
“ame, and Nina watched for him anxiously, and 
watched in vain. But the four k post 
brought her a letter from him, containing the 
few words: 


oO" loc 


“This morning I married the girl you saw wit 

ist night. She was good till she knew me; ar 1 
angel inte for her last night, and saved her 
Since my I have taken our passag 
tralia, where I am going to work and lead a new li 


rposed 


she never heard of the old love again. 


THE DETECTIVE. 


A TALE 


MPVUHE remarkable skill and penetration shown 
by our modern detectives in “ shadowing” 


OF 


suspected persons until sufficient proof has been 
obtained to warrant their s illustrated 
by the daily history of crime. By the term 
*¢ shadowing” is meant that vigilant watch kept 
upon the culprit by some one who follows him 


arrest i 


like his own shadow, and to do this successfully 
indicates no small degree of skill on the part of 
the 


to memory some strange facts which came to 


* detective.” This last expression recalls 
my knowledge in the early part of my life, and 
I can never meet the term in print or hear it 
in conversation without a painful reminiscence. 
This I now offer to the world, inasmuch as its 
lessons may be not altogether useless. 

The old Walton House is one of the few his- 
toric buildings in this city, not historic in the 
highest sense of the term, but simply as com- 
memorating commercial and social greatness of 
a past age. The Waltons, for several genera- 
tions, were the merchant princes of this city, 
but their glory began to wane before the Revo- 
lution, and since then no one of the name has 
William Walton, in 
whom the family culminated, built a mansion 
in the fashionable suburbs of the city, in which 
was the highest ] 


restored its greatness. 


exhibited reach of colonial 


THE OLD WALTON HiOUSE. 


architecture, The locality, which is now 

as Franklin Square, was then the most fa 

able spot in New York. Mr. Walton's mansi 
surrounded by spacious grounds whi 
sloped down to the East River, and afforded a 
fine view of the fields of Brockellyn, as th 
place opposite was called by the Dutch settlers. 
These grounds are now cut off from the river 
by Water, Front, and South streets, and huge 


was 


warehouses now stand on the spot where the 
Waltons (like the renowned Izaak) were wont 
to amuse themselves with piscatorial s} 
The Walton House still stands, but it is so 
grievously changed that its author would 
ly know it. 


ort.* 


hard- 
It is hedged in with buildings, it is 
defaced with alterations, and is cut up into 
small rooms after the fashion of a tenement 
house. ‘These changes have been gradual, and 
at the time to which I have reference it retained 
much of its former grandeur. ‘The Walton fam- 
ily had become, as it was supposed, extinct, and 

* William Walton built the mansion referred to in 
752. He died, childless, in 1768, leaving his estate to 
his grand-nephew, William Walton. The latter joined 
the British during the Revolution, and his estates were 
in part confiscated. His children went to England, 
and one of them entered the British navy, in which h 
rose to the post of Rear-Admiral.—Vide History o¥ 
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property had passed into other hands, when 
suddenly a member of this ancient house reap- 
] 


peared 


in the person of a British sea-captain. 
This event of course made a sensation in the 
society of New York, which, sixty vears ago, 
limited to Wall Street and the lower part of 
Broadway, and hence was easily stirred. Cap- 
tain Guilford Walton had nothing, however, to 
recommend him beyond the prestige of his 
name and former rank—not in the royal navy, 
but in the merchant service. He had sailed 
many years, but, though sea-captains generally 
make money, he brought with him no reputa- 
tion of wealth. He was well built in form, and 
might have been called good-looking, had it not 
been for an expression peculiarly sinister which 
his countenance bore when in repose, but which, 
however, passed away as soon as he began to 
speak. He was an intelligent and agreeable 
companion, and could fascinate with his strange 
sea tales; but at times he became silent, and 
even moody. Such a man could at once com- 
mand access to the best society of New York, 
and Captain Walton was accordingly received 
among the Hamiltons, the Crugers, the Gracies, 
and other aristocratic families whose mansions 
fronted the Battery, or were to be found near 
by in Broadway or Greenwich Street. His own 
residence was far distant on the east side of 
town, and, in fact, was the mansion to which 
reference has been made. It was no longer in 
a fashionable neighborhood, but was oceupied 
by a well-to-do family, who were glad to let a 
suit of furnished apartments to a gentleman 
whose name was identified with the house. 
Here he exhibited an orderly life, and thus dif- 


ac 


was 


697 


fered much 
when as] 


sea-faring men, who, 

indulge in gaming, drinking, and 
other degrading habits. It was noticed that 
he gradually cultivated a recluse habit, or rather 
yielded to an inclination of this sort, for he sel- 
he did 


he readily showed that it was from a desire 


from other 
ore, 


dom mixed with gay society, and when 
for its excitement rather than for any gratifica- 
tion of thought or sentiment. As he was un- 
married, it was supposed that such a prudent, 
steady helor (« 
would live « 


mortalize his memory by some 


f forty-five or thereabout) 
id die a celibate, and, perhaps, im- 
deed of 
posthumous charity. 
These ideas, however, were soon overset by 
his introduction to a young lady who lived in 
the upper suburbs of the city, and was of a re- 
spectable though not Her 
father had been a Tory during the Revolution, 
and had lost a large fortt 
a few acres what is now called Spring 
Street, and small house, was all 
that was left of his once splendid estate. Ido 
not know how Captain Walton formed the ac- 
quaintance of Anna Barrington, but as soon as 
made it 


great power. 


aristocratic 


family. 
ine. Ife now occupied 
near 


this, W 1a 


seemed to act upon his nature with 
Anna, though neither rich nor 
beautiful, had the charm of innocence, and this 
could not but win the admiration of one who 
had gone the world’s round and met its con- 
ventional politeness, 


In addition to this, 


sO § and heartless. 
Miss Bar 
educated, and had been so long intimate with 
the aristocratic British families of the city as to 
acquire a national tone, which attracted a true 
Briton Captain Walton. The acquaint- 
ance, therefore, readily ripened into intimacy, 
and, as a natural result, their str 
affinities led to a igement. 
Captain Walton became a constant visitor at 
Kirtle Grove, as Mr. Barrington’s residence was 
ed, and enjoyed that de of privilege 

h is accorded to an expectant bridegroom. 
Such was the condition of things when the 
strange and perplexing train of circumstances 
of which Iam about to write took place. They 
were generally known in New York, and were, 
at the time, the subject of much remark; but 
the impression they made on the public mind 
was greatly abated by that far more astounding 


rington was well 


like 


ng mutual 
matrimonial 


eng 


gree 


few months afterward— 
the murder of Gulielma Sands. ‘This tragedy 
was exceedingly mysterious. Weeks was tried 
and acquitted, though since then his guilt has 
been made quite apparent. He no doubt se 
duced Miss Sands under promise of marriage, 
and then murdered her and threw her body into 
a well. nt lot not far 
from Kirtle Grove, and there the body was sub- 
sequently discovered. The popular novel, by 
T.S. Fay, entitled “‘ Norman Leslie,” is founded 
upon this affair, which, as I said, absorbed pub- 
lic attention to the exclusion of all other topics. 

I have stated that the captain had rooms at 
the Walton House, in Franklin Square, which 
was separated from Kirtle Grove by a mile’s 
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The latter was in a vac 
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viction, an utter disbeliever in the supernatural. 
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hours stole away with unobserved rapidity, and 


jects. 

at which 
al was to him an 
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ful work 
from deliberate con- 
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nversation so interesting 
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avenue, 
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upper part of 
lots. Then 
heaps of brick 
labor 
and deserted as a 
Phere was something aya . 

lence, It solemn and ¢ 
ressive that his very steps seemed re 
istinct. While thinking 
} 


reacl Mulberry Street, 
whicl raversed 
houses, with 


front, 
but now still 


came 


scenes of active 
was so 


contrast I have suggested, 

not utterly alone, 
footsteps regularly falling, 
not over thirty feet behind, 


judged by sound, Might 


> was 
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it be the city watch? No; for 
out of his regular beat, which did not 
so far from the Park. Then 
be on his track,‘‘ dogging him,” as the phrasi 
is, This suspicion at once aroused the cay 
tain, and he turned immediately to confront his 
pursuer. The moon shone clearly, 

have revealed any human form; 
to be seen; and the only conch 


this 
extend 
one 


some 


must 


and woul 
but none was 
ision was, that 
might have been the echo of his own footsteps. 
To assure himself on this point, he stamped vi a 
ently on the ground, and then walked raj 
to and fro, in the vain attempt to awaken an 
After these efforts he ce Ee 2 the 
whole an illusion, and resumed his walk; bu: 
before had proceeded a paces tl 
footfalls were : heard in h 
It seemed as though there was a fiy 
purpose to prove that they were not an ¢ 
for the steps were varied in a peculi 
manner. Sometimes they were slackened 
most to a halt, and then there would be a 
ries of cight or ten rapid strides, and follow 
by a hie walk, Captain Walton felt the i 
creasing of this annoyance. He 
turned in a very sudden manner, glancing 
ly in the rear, but with the same result, for no 
living thing was visible above wa e ” vel of tl 


silent and dated street, He en retra 


determined to give ie ¢ matter a tl 
earch; but after v ge fifty feet 
he found his attempt fru 
nervous frame was intensely excite¢ 
when he found himself thus 
was to be done? Nothing but to return | 
unsatisfied. he resumed his walk toy 
Chatham Street he felt, in spite of his avows 
unbelief, Miss Barrington’s 0] 
ions were taking possession of his mind, : 
worse than this, a really suy 
began to creep upon him. He contended 
vain with thonghts, and in this wretcl 
frame he pursued his way. For a 
but when passi 
old wooden building which still stands a 
ner of Pearl and Chatha 
sumed, sometimes in a slow 


1 
echo, 


dozen 1 


mysterious gain 
rear, 
; 
very 


power 


1 
K 


his steps, 
ougn § I 
more, les 


it 
} 
i, 


valked; but 


that some of 


erstitious fi 

thes 
time 
footsteps were unheard ; 


1m Streets they we 


march, sila ther 
with sudden starts, as though his pursuer wot 

run him down. Some strange vagaries mark 

these movements, for sometimes they seemed t 
be performing a dance, or beating time,.so as t 
allow him to get on, and thus 
same distance between them. Captain Walt: 

and indescribable appre 
itement at last fom 
** Who 


was filled with vague 
s, and his exc 
in the exclamation, 


hensions 
lief 


No answer was reecived, and the nel of his 
voice broke in upon the stillness of the hour 


with a harsh and grating jar which aggravate 


his nervousness, 


maintain the 


id re- 


goes there? 


He now felt disposed to run, 


if by so doing he might escape his pursuer. 


He did so, and immediately heard the clatt 


of some one of equal speed maintaining thi 


usual proximity, 
ssid ae resumed a walk, which was at once fol 


is manner he 


Worn out with the exertion, 
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but yet, while he 
matter with this indi , it 
im, and filled him wi 


lexing though 


g was certain, on returning from 


sit to Miss Barrington’s 
to avoid Mulberry Street. 


In order to do tl i 
he took the broad highway o1 


annoy him; and h ipl 
abont worn off, when, ter 


another incident o 
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m, identical in handwriting ; 

t only read but studied them in every 

syllable, until tl 1ey were printed on 

‘ The whole of this affair grad- 

lly became connected with certain passages 

in his own life whicl 
| a3 


tried to forget, but 


ii, above all othe rs, he had 
which now came fresh into 
‘ It was therefore a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, inasmuch as assisted to divert 
and to occupy his mind, that he then conceived 

» idea of recoverl 


ig Mr. Barrington’s confis- 
tates, or, rather, Anna Barrington’s. 
out of a very remarkable position of 
Mr. Barrington owned, prior to the 
yn, a large tract of land in the suburbs 
which was now worth five thousand 
per acre, and hence would bring a 
fmoney. This land, however, 
property of his wife; but during the 
sea confusion of military proceedings it 
belonging to himself, and 


sold. Anna Barrington was 


us sum ot 


en viewed 
s sole heir; and, having been 

it would be 
t the error and to 

To further this 

tain Walton h: ained the influence 

Burr; and any asure recommend- 

ed by him was sure to be carried. It is true, 
Burr was unpopular in New York, but his in- 
fluence in Congress, notwithstanding this, was 


» of the estate, 


very great. ‘The excitement growing out of 
this claim so engrossed Captain Walton’s mind 
that it lost its gloom, and seemed once more 
elastic and natural, so that his friends congrat- 
ulated him on his improved appearance, and 
Miss Barrington could not conceal her delight. 
After a while, however, he was dismayed by 
occasional renewals of the same annoyance, 
which occurred in the daytime, in lonely places, 
as well as at night. 
so faint 


Sometimes they appeared 
that it was difficult, if not impossible, 
to distinguish between them and the fancies of 
an excited imagination; and when he was in 
company they were heard by him and by none 
else. For instance, one night he was ret ‘urning 
meeting held in Martling’s tav- 
ern, which afterward became Tammany Hall 

for, although not a politician, he would occa- 
sionally go to hear a fine speaker, and on this 
occasion it was expected that Burr would make 
an address. In this we were disappointed. I 
say we, because I was one of that number, and, 
though but a boy of sixte en, I took a vast inter- 
est in politics, and felt all the importance of my 
position as one of the rising generation. I well 
remember that a group, of which I was a mem- 
ber, walked down Frankfort Street to Pearl, 


from a public 


and another member of this group was Captain 
Walton. He seemed taciturn and absent-mind- 
ed, and so different from his usual conversa- 
tional mood that one might imagine that some 
deep anxiety was preying on his heart. I aft- 
erward learned that during this walk he heard 
those footste ps do ggzing him all the way home. 
I have understood, though I am not positive, 
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that this was the last time the annovan 


peared in this peculiar shape; and it was s 
to take a new and more terrible form, 

What this new form was to be might ] 
been supposed from one of 
night. We had reached fe 
the captain was about to cross the str 
reach the Walton House, when a stranger 
peared in our front. He was a short man, | 

1 


a foreign look—at least such was my impr 


sion from a clear moonlight view—wore a cea 
and seemed to be of sea-faring life. We say 
him full thirty feet ahead, walking towar 
with rapid step and manner ating fier 
excitement, muttering to himself in tones wh 
indicated deep and bitter perturbation, 
startling individual walked toward C: 
Walton, and then halted directly in his fi 
and gazed upon him for a moment with a | 
that seemed almost diabolical with fury 
revenge. Ie then turned abruptly and di 
peared in an alley. I must confess that | 
exceedingly shocked at this sudden and s 
ling appearance, which impressed me wit 
sense of danger such as I never before or 
have felt in the presence of any human | 
I had seen a countenance peculiarly evil lit 
by the excitement of bad passions; still it y 
not sufficient to carry terror to the heart of 
brave man, Hence I was much surprised 
the effect it had on Captain Walton; I | 
his reputation for courage, which indeed, : 
cording to report, he had shown on several 
casions, and this made his conduct the 1 
noticeable. As the stranger advanced he y 
coiled a few steps and grasped my arm in 
lence, but in a manner which indicated a sy 
of terror. Then, as the figure disappeared, 
shoved me back and sought to follow it a s1 
distance, when he suddenly stopped, in evid 
confusion, and sat down upon a door-step, 
countenance appeared ghastly and haggard. 
was a strange moonlight scene, and we all 
its weird power. 

The first to speak was Mr. Melford, 
whose invitation Walton had gone to the m 


} 

‘*For God's sake, Captain, what’s the m: 
ter? Did the fellow hurt you? What ca 
mean ?” 

For a moment no reply was made, and th 
Walton looked around distractedly, and « 
claimed, in a manner which showed his inatt 
tion to the question: 

** What did he say? I did not hear it clear 
ly. Did you make it out? I know he said 
something.” 

‘*No matter what he said,’ 
ders, another of the group. 


*yemarked Saun- 
**Tt's only some 
fellow whom rum makes combative—a bad 01 
to meet, though, any where, for he might handle 
eold steel,” 

‘You seem unwell, Captain Walton,” re- 
joined Melford. ‘ We will assist you home; ’tis 
only across the street.” 


“Tam not exactly unwell,” replied Walton, 
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** Doctor, I had almost forgotten a question 

metimes occurs to me. 

j it be 

you will exct 

> re} 

» your 


I hardly know, 
stri tly a medical one, 
it. 

plied | the physician, 
q iestion.” 


** oo on 


emb 
1is prompt reply or else he had some di 
In framing his interrogatory, 
took a turn about the room, 
1 manner, and then sat 
the doctor like one who had determined to meet 
\ difficulty, and said: 

“I suppose you will think 
ut T desire 
a man is dead, and is pronounced so by medic- 
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’, where he spent a couple of 
At the end of this time his 
gan to flag, and his undefined 
hreatened a return; and when 
} 


ive he felt a foreboding of com- 


ind his mind was haunted by mys 

nsions, which he could not alto- 

Ife pursued his way homeward, 

resolution to meet whatever 

might occur, and, as no return of the footsteps 
happened, he began to feel a restoration of con- 
fidence. e had walked half a mile, and was 
j ] » long line of twinkling lamps 
city proper, and which ther 

sar Duane Street. At this mo- 
heard the report of a musket behind 
the whistle of a bullet added a still 
i His first impulse was 
to turn in ] ursuit of the assassin; but the road 
umbered with heaps of rubbish, 


him, and 


+] ¢ 
more starting sensation. 


ling fields, so vague and indef- 
e, discouraged the pursuit. 
lual to attempt the arrest 
absurd; and as he gazed 

ark tary. Hence he 
onward path, but under the ex- 
‘the alarm his pace quickened rap- 
1@ Was approaching Broadway, when 
e caught a view of the man in the fur 
the encounter was only 

was walking at the 

same threatening 

it passed him he thought 

rs of vengeance. This 

ave been a mistake; but it was enough 
to have seen that feared and horrid countenance, 
which 1} banish from his mind. He 
soon reach¢ i om, and vainly endeavored 
to seck repose; but the events of the past night 
us excitement of intense degree 
nes of the supper and the visit 

, in contrast with murder on him- 
repeated apparition of this object 
: effect of all this was easily seen 
n once more made his appear- 


at Kirtle 

self, ar 

of dread. 
en the capta 


ance in public, he state of his mind was now 
some ther 34 


y its effect on his body, and his friends 
emark this relapse; but still he strove 
to present to the world a confident and cheerful 
The cause of his suffering and every 
e connected with it he guarded with 
most jealous character. It 
of a nature which he could not, 
t, disclose. 

thus turned in upon itself, and 
by an anxiety which it dared not re- 
ide to any friend, even the dearest, 
ene ofextremeexcitement. And 
tion the unfortunate man was com- 
lure, with constant repetition, the 

of the dreaded apparition, 
his time there were several distinguished 
preachers in New York, the most noted of whom 
re Bi hop Moore of the Episcopal, Doctor 
rs of the Brick Church (Presbyterian), 
tor John M. Mason of the Cedar Street 


Church. The latter institution was of the Scot 
tish order, and the congregation had the nam 
of being clear-headed people. Their pastor en 
joyed a great reputation for intellectual pow 
and was probably the finest pulpit orator N 
York has ever seen. His logical and meta 
physical turn was well known, though 
preacher he was simple and direct. 
One day Doctor Mason was visited by 


Va strar 
ger, who, on introducing himself, proved t 


none other than Captain Walton. The cle: 
man was in his study, full of work, when 
visitor was announced, and when the latt 


r ¢ 
tered the room the former was impressed wit 
the consciousness that his visitor must haye } 
cently been subjected to intense mental sufferj 
After the usual interchange of courteous 


gre 
ing the captain, who easily perceived the su 
prise which his visit had elicited, remarked th 

‘¢This is a strange call, Doctor Mason. 
should not under ordinary circumstances | 
ventured to disturb you, but my visit is n 
idle nor an impertinent intrusion. Yor 
somewhat accustomed, I presume, to hay 
ple ask advice. I need not only advice, 
sympathy; indeed, I may add compassion, for 
I have been a great sufferer.” 

“Sir,” replied the clergyman, ‘it will 
me great pleasure if I can afford any man 
lief in mental or spiritual distress ; but 

“*T know what you would say,” res 
captain, hurriedly; “but I am what you c 
an unbeliever, and therefore incapable of 
riving that help from religion which you \ 
recommend; and yet I must say that cir 
stances have lately forced upon me the st 
of psychological matters—rather let me say1 


i 


ters of the mind and soul—so that my unl 
has been disturbed, and I am now disposed t 
revieay the question in a more teachabl 
than ever before.” 

‘* Am I to understand,” said the clergym 
**that your difficulties refer to the eviden 
revelation ?” 

‘¢*T have had such difficulties,” was the 
ply, ‘‘and yet Iam not prepared to state them; 
but there is one subject on which I feel a pec 
iar interest.” ; 

He again paused, and Doctor Mason urg 
him to proceed. 

“The fact is,” said Walton, ‘‘ whatever may 
be my uncertainty as to the truth of what mei 
call ‘revelation,’ there is one fact connected 


| with it of which I am deeply and even hor 


ribly convinced—namely, that there is beyond 
our present condition a spiritual world. This 
I know, although its operations may be in a large 
part hidden from us, for sometimes it is terrib 
even though partially, revealed. Iam sure that 
there is a God,” continued Walton, with in 
creased emotion, ‘“‘and that to the wicked h 
is a dreadful God, and I know that retribution 
follows guilt.” 

The clergyman looked with intense interest 
on his visitor, who proceeded as though unbur- 
dening a pent-up mind; 


} 
\ 
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vays the most mysterious and inex 


, and even I may say the 
iat there is a spiritual sy 
ble and omnipoten 
Under this 


h not 


that an implaca 

inisters punishment. 

iffer a persecution whic 
] 


Y¢ 


»; I may say, in 
} 


i 


LV 
ts of the damned. 

l it. 
As Walton said this his agitation bec 
ement that the clergyman was shocked and 
The wild rapidity with which 


all the undis¢g 


If ft 


ame 


n alarmed. 


former spoke, and above uiser 
rror which stamped his fi 


afford d a 
ntrast to his ordinary self-possession striking 
{ painful in the extreme. 

“My dear Sir,” exclaimed Doctor 
‘it is evident t have been 


ich; but ca 


Mason, 


fering 


ar 
hat 
it not be that y 

May it not be 
of mind you describe is du 
? Lam not a physi 


you sut 
ted by your boly ? 
to causes of 
physical nature 
t perhaps a change of air, or the use of 
l be of 


s, may more use than any 
s, though, u 


t nder all circumstance 
1 God " 
vas evident that the clergyman supposed 

‘to be slightly deranged, or at least 


ired other treatment 


’s mercy.” 


a condition which requ 
in that purely spiritual. 
‘** Doctor,” replied Walton, “I thank you for 

+ lis r¢ fer 
ut let me say I can n 
would thus e 


self-delusion. 


nee to diet, exercise, and change of 
ot accept the hope 
No; that 
am no enthusiast, 
My 


more 


stablish. 
I 


what I say to be awful re: 


you 


} 


hope is, th 
ent than that which now tort 


it by some spiritual ag ; 
i Ires me IT may 
delivered. If 


this can not be accomplished [ am a lost man— 


combated, and its victim be 


lost now and forever !” 
‘* But, Sir, it must be remembered that oth 
; have suffered similar conflicts, and have—” 
““No, no, no,” interrupted the unfortunate 
“T am her credulous nor supersti- 
ious. I am and have been far the reverse- 
too skeptical. But now, unless I were beyond 
the power of all testimony, unless I reject the 
perpetual evidence of my own , I am 
forced to believe—I have no es« ape from the 
horrible certainty—that I am haunted, go where 
I may, by a D1 Mon !” 


no 


neit 
senses 


There was an almost preternatural energy of 
ror in Walton’s face, as its damp and death- 
like lineaments turned toward his clerical list- 
I Doctor Mason had attended some scenes 
of fearful character, but had never witnessed 
one like this. 

*“God help you, unfortunate man!” 
claimed. ‘‘ You are a sufferer, 
these sufferings were occasioned.” 
said Walton, with a look 


Yes, I ask, 


} 


no matt 
“God help me!” 
** Will God help me ? 
will He help me?” 
**Pray to Him. 
the hour of trouble.” 


of surprise. 


He bids us call on Him in 


ECTIVE. 


iz Pra vt 
to Him! 
a me 


e you 
Try! 
fills me with 
unutterable 
cde 


ns my 


port it.” 
“Then, n 

tunate cs 

What can I do to relie 
** Listen to me first,” 3 

a little subdued 

effort to abate his excitement. ‘ Listen to me, 

while I relat 1@ C1 ist -s of the terrible 

persecution whicl red my life inte 

erable, and still makes me fear death 

h as I hate 
listened 


ve of the incidents which 


r Sir, if 


ise, say how you wo 


you. 


In manner, 


an evi 


7) 


world to come as mu 
The then 


ich the captain ga 


minister to 


wh 
we have described, to which he added: 
habitual. It is a part of m 
not mean the actu 
that, thank God! 
From the unutterable 


has now become 
Be 
daily 


ight of that man 


me 
experience. I " 
; not a daily infliction. 
iorror of that visitation I have been mercifully 


e, though none of securi- 


i 
| 


epo 
ve any respite from the con- 


irit is following 


in my room, 
crimes, and— 


—t] 


God! 


ance. 


1ey vith coming 
Hust he 
cried, with an expression of renewed horror. 
“There! there! will ¢/ ( ; 
The cle 
the 


ror as, during th 
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it convince you? 

man felt his heart chill with hor- 
’ 
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of a sudden gust of 
1 ha } swat he ) 1¢. 


fancied he heard, the half- 


wind, he heard, or 
rision. 

” said Wal 
is teeth. 
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articulate sounds of rage anc 
“ Well, what do you think that ? 
ton, drawing a long brea rough | 
‘*T heard the w 
“but what of 
“The prince of the 
tered Walton, with a 
‘*Not quite that,” 
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the of his visitor's excit 
“You ust t rive way to 


oughts ; 


ind,” repli stOl 
that ?” 
owers of the air,” 
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mut- 


I 
shudder. 
exclaimed 
with ar unpleasan 


countenance, 


ant. 


mne¢ 
t! 
is 


tl l Imagination 
You sh 

** Yes, of that I hay 
the devil, and 
Walton; ‘‘but how resist him? 
What can I do?” 


another. 
y say, Resist 
said 


There is the 


from thee,” 


rub, 
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e proof of its unearth]; 
hat the being that haunts me 
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ertake it, I could prove 
n. As to accosting 
t, I dare not; I can not do it. 
Lam powerless, and I stand thus 
ant of supernatural 
Not only my strength, 
er facu Iti Ss, desert me. 


nature. 
n 
lieve 


is me ow this 
, 
this to your 
it as you 


When I see 


triump! 
I 


it 


presence of 


you know not my case. 

mn pity me!” 
yw on the table, and passed 
sif to exclude some 
» last words of the 
ain in a subdued mutter, 
he abruptly resumed, ra 


is eyes, a 


vu 


eating 
** Doctor 


as i 
yr himself, and 100 


1S 


king upon the preacher with 
**T know you 
I hav 
the 


he vit 


i will do for 


e laid 


circumstal 


1e 


1 imploring ey 
he d 


be don 


all that 
l 


1r 
before you, 
and 
Now, Sir, I 
cape. I can not 
Ipless. Therefore, I 
my case receive a deep consid- 
1 if any thing can be done by your 
the prayers of your people, I do 
beseech you give 1 benefit of that inter- 
Del from the 
re 


ver 
eliver 
this 


cal 
} 
th 
rt ot 


tell you I can 


esc 


in al ir ices 
} -2 
ere Ww im. 


rape. 

conjure \ 
ion ; 
pre ive! 


erat 


} 


ne tl 


cession. me, I pray you, 
body of ad h!’ 


Di ops of perspiration 


sat 
gathered on the speak- 
l 


It 


ou 


‘* Strive for me, 
I know you will; 
For this I e: 
protect me. Send 
f ultimate deliverance ; 
I will nerve my 
the hideous curse 


er ’s brow as he proceedec 
! Yes, 
can not refuse sucha request. 
to your presence. Oh! 

away with some hope of 


and, 


is my last chance. 


‘a 
u 


ne 
me 


sustain me, 


after 


with that to 


to end 


self dt 

until it be removed.” 
Dox 

peal, as well 

tain Walton 

of his P 


impersonal 


ire, day, 


tor Mason was deeply moved by the ap- 

he ght be, and he assured Cap- 
1e would make 

and that his case 


be brought 


ml 


that I 


him the object 
should, 


before 


rs, 


ay 


manner, their 


meeting 

Having received this assurance Captain Wal- 
ton departed, while the preacher returned to 
the 


the study overwhelmed by strange inter- 


yiew. 


It was not to be expected that Captain Wal- | 
i i 
ton’s changed and, so to speak, eccentric habits | 


| should long escape general d 


in an | 
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iscussion, and the 


BES 
Some 


explanations suggested were of a very Opposit 
attributed the change 


embarrassments 


character. 
pec uni iry 
-d it to 


monial engag 


to se- 
cret Others 


ascri 


while 
i} 


bec a repugnance against his matrj 


rement; but the most plausible of 


the different theories was that mental di 


A 


was the cause. 
From the very commencement of this chan 
Miss Barring 


gradual but steady advances had filled 


ton had been aware of it 


His visits became at length so int 
ed, and his manner, whenever they occur 


distress, 
rupt 
y abstracted, and at the same time soa 
that her father was compelled to 
—— n. 
aptain Walton respected Mr. 
, and at once laid the matter a 
latter, with all regard for t 
inion, was inclined treat 


tate ] 
demand 


course 
him. 

tal 
it 


T 


I 
skeptical manner. . 
“ Your then,” said 
ceeds from the frequent appearance 
in cap and great with a red 
bad countenance, who mect 


n’s 0 to 


1 
annoyance, 
ca -coat, ves 

s you without cere 
mony, and throws you into ague fits, 

Sir, I will make it 
mischievous fellow, 
} 


my business to catc/ 
and have him whipped 
through the city before we are a month older,” 
“Tf you knew what r know,” replied Walt 
with gloomy agitation, ‘* you would speak very 
Do not ine that I am si 
weak and foolish as to assume, without pri 
of an overwhelming character, my present c 
clusions—the proofs are locked up here.” 
he spoke he tapped on his breast, and, 
anxious sigh, he continued to walk up and d 
the room. 
‘Well, well, Captain, though 
betting man, I would willing 
| heavy stake that I will yet collar t 
Ile was running on in much the same sti 

when he was not a little shocked by observ 
Walton, who had been looking out of the win 
| dow, stagger slowly back—his arm extended 
toward the street, his face and his very li 
white as while he muttered, 

there! there! Mr. Barrington 
ward instantaneously, and, looking 
window, a figure corresponding 
description of the person whe had so constant 
ly terrified his friend. He snatched his ha 

and ¢ and rushed into the street, hoping t 

the mysterious stranger. He looked 
around, but in vain, for any trace of him. He 
ran anxiously to the nearest corner, expecting 
to see at least the retreating figure, but no suc 
figure Backward and forward, 
from one corner to the other, he ran, but still re- 
mained at fault until the laughter of the popu- 
lace reminded him of his absurd appearance: 
Vexed and disappointed he reterned to thi 
room, and found Walton pale and trembling. 
They both remained silent, but under emotions 
of a very different character. At last Walton 
whispered, ‘ You saw it, then?” 


phe 


differently. imag 


uy 


1 with : 


1 


be 
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There! 
-d for 


of tl 
} 


ashes, 
” start 
out 
saw with 
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ine 


arrest 


was visible. 
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“ It? you mean. 
lid! But what of that? Where is either the 
good or the harm in seeing him? The fellow 
rans like a thief. I meant to have had 
1ands, but he had disappeared before I 
How- 
ver, next time I shall be a little more spry, 
he at st 


I saw him. 


nmy! 
ould reach the corner where he stood. 


shall feel the weight of my 


Bu 
ses, Captain Walton continued to suffer from 


Wherever 


still 


same mysterious cause. 
to 


ogged or confronted by the | 


ght choose go he was 


constantly 
iateful being who 
id established over him so baleful and so mys 


is an influence. At no time and at no 


at appearance wi 


ibolical 


lich haunted him with this 
perseverance. His depression and 
isery became more settied every d iv, and his 


ital agonies began so to tell upon him that 
Mr. Barrington persuaded him to try a voyage 
to Halifax, where some of his ‘Tory friends 
vere residing, and where he would be sure of 

warm welcome. 

ange of scene and the fresh air of the ocean, 
togeth 


vould break through the force of local associa- | 


m. Mr. Barrington was now convinced that 
Walton’s persecutor was not an illusion, but a 
substantial form of flesh and blood, inspired by 
Un- 
leasant as the theory might be, it was better 


uignant and perhaps murderous hate. 


an Walton’s notion that it was an evil spirit, | 


ind he thought if he could convince the latter 
f this, he would remove at least a very im- 
ortant part of the trouble. In order to pre- 
ent the enemy from following, the voyage was 
cept secret from all but the captain and Mr. 
and Miss Barrington, and at the appointed day 


he former two stepped on the brig Penelope, and } 


1 halfan hour more were under sail. The trip 


vas a pleasant one, and on the tenth day they | 


made their port. Mr. Barrington’s confidence 


nt 


Walton had not suffered any repetition of those 


experiences which in New York had plunged | 
This exemption from what he | 


him in horror, 
had been led to contemplate as part of his des- 
tiny, and the security with which it inspired 
him, caused inexpressible delight, and hence he 
indulged in a thousand happy anticipations. 
In short, the couple could exchange congratu- 
lations on the termination of those persecutions 
which had created in one of them such unsup- 
portable agony. 

It was a beautiful day when they reached 
Halifax, and the usual crowd of idlers stood on 
the quay to the passengers. ‘They 
landed, and Mr. Barrington walked a few paces 
ahead of the captain. 


receive 
As he made his way 
through the crowd a small man touched him by 
the arm and said, *“* The gentleman is walking 
too fast; he will lose his sick friend in the 
throng, for, by my faith, the poor fellow seems 
almost fainting.” 
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To be sure I} 


him | 


t, notwithstanding Mr. Barrington’s prom- 


he | 


lace could he consider himself secure against | 


It was his opinion that a| 


her with the new society thev would meet, | 


he result of the voyage rose day by day, for 
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Mr. Barrington turned and looked. It was 
true; Walton had turned pale as death. He 
hastene d to his side. 

** My dear Captain, are you ill?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

The question was unheeded, and hence was 
twice repeated, when Walton stammered : 

“T saw him— 

** Him—the 


did you see him ?” 


I saw him! 
Who 


cried Mr. Barrington, look 


wretch ! where—when 
ing around him. 

**T saw him—but he is gone,” repeated Wal- 
| ton, faintly. 

“But where—where ?” exclaimed Barring- 
iton. ‘* For God’s sake, speak ‘? 

**Tt is but this moment—here 

** But what did he look like 
—what did he wear? Quick- 
Mr. Barrington, ready to p 


lu 
and collar the offender. 


. ‘ said he. 
what had he on 
urged 


pm 
quick. 


e into the crowd 


) 
‘ 
] 


ng 
* He touched your arm—he spoke to you, 
and he pointed tome. God be merciful to me! 
there is no escape,” added Walton, in the low, 
| subdued tones of intense despair. 
Mr. Barrington had by this time penetrated 
| 
countenance of the stranger were vividly im- 
pressed upon him, yet he failed 
one bearing the slightest resemblance to him. 
*¢*Oh, my friend, it won’t do,” said Walton, 
with the faltering voice and ghostly look of one 
who has been stunned by some mortal shock ; 
What- 
ever it is, the dreadful association between me 
and itself is now established. 


the crowd, but, although the singular garb and 


to discover any 


| ‘* there is no use contending with it. 


I shall never es- 
cape—never—never !” 
‘* Nonsense, nonsense,” 
| ** don’t talk so. You must not, I say. 
jockey the villain yet. 
never mind.” 


replied Barrington ; 
We'll 
Never mind, I say; 


There was a look of dismay on Barrington’s 
face even while he spoke, and it was evidently 
| lost labor to try to inspire Walton with a single 
|ray of hope. ‘The latter now determined to re- 
turn to New York, where, as he expressed his 
| belief, he would soon die. They sailed by the 
next packet, and one of the first faces he saw 
on his arrival in this city was that of his implac- 
able destroyer. Walton now seemed to have 

lost not only all enjoyment, and every hope in 
existence, but also all independence of will. 
| He submitted himself impassively to the man- 
agement of his f 


riends, whose leading adviser 
was Mr. Barrington; and, with the apathy of 
despair, he accepted their suggestions. It was 
determined, as a last resource, to place him in 
a large country house near Kip’s Bay, where 
a family and a special medical attendant should 
have charge of him. The physician believed 
that his patient was only subject to a nervous 
derangement, and that his imagination sup- 
plied the fearful apparition. To guard specially 
against all room for the exercise of fancy, Wal- 
ton was directed to confine himself to the house 
and to the yard, which had a high fence whose 


| gates were kept locked, This precaution would 
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secure him against the casual appearance of any 
one whom he might confound with the spectre 
which, as the physician maintained, his imag- 
ination recognized in every one who bore fny 
similarity of size or shape. It was hoped that 
a few months’ seclusion would stop this series 
of terrible imaginations, and eventually break 
up the associations which had confirmed the 
Cheerful society was abund- 
antly supplied by his friends, who entertained 
sanguine expectations that this obstinate hypo 
chondria might 


supposed disease. 


The occlu- 
pants of the mansion, in addition to the physi- 
cian, the patient, and the family which kept 
house, were Mr. Barrington and his daughter. 
The latter, indeed, desired no other pleasure 
than to minister to her aftianced bridegroom, 
and to help guard him from the threatening hor- 
ror. 


thus be subdued. 


system began to manifest its result in Walton’s 
continued though gradual improvement, both 
in health and general spirits. 
comed with delight by 


This was wel- 
all, and especially by 
Anna, whose attachment to him, and whose 
painful position, rendered her an object of pity. 
A week had passed, then a fortnight, a month, 
and yet no recurrence of the hated vision had 
taken place. 


as an entire success. 


Hence the treatment was viewed 
The chain of association 
had been broken, and the pressure on the mind 
had been removed; and under these circum- 
stances a love of society and an interest in 
public affairs began to reanimate his mind. 
About this time Mrs. Anderson, the house- 
keeper, sent her servant to the kitchen-garden 
to gather some herbs; but the maiden returned 
in a state of alarm, before her task was half 
completed. Her explanation of her retreat was 
to her mistress rather startling. It appeared 
that, while in an extreme corner of the garden 
gathering thyme and rosemary, and amusing 
herself by singing, she was suddenly interrupt- 
ed by a loud, coarse laugh. Looking up, she 
saw, through the loosely tangled bushes, a very 
strange-looking man, small of stature, and with 
a countenance of malignant and threatening 
She was utterly unable to move while 
He ordered her 
to bear a message to Captain Walton, to the 
effect that he must come abroad as usual, and 


aspect. 
the man was gazing on her. 


show himself out of doors, or else expect a visit | 


in his own room. On concluding this message 
the stranger instantaneously climbed the fence, 
while the girl turned and ran into the house, in 
a state of fright. Mrs. Anderson commanded 
her to say nothing of the kind to Captain Wal- 
ton. At the same time she ordered search to 
be made, by some workmen who were repairing 
the front of the house, through the neighboring 
fields. 
with many misgivings she communicated the 
fact to the Barringtons, who united in the plan 
of keeping it secret. 

Walton had, by this time, begun to walk oc- 
casionally in the grounds, which, as has been 


Here 


No one, however, was to be seen; and 


stated, were guarded by a high fence. 


In due time a steady carrying out of this | 
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he considered himself secure from all intrusion 
and but for an act of carelessness by one of ¢] 
laborers, he might have, for some time long 
at least, enjoyed the same immunity. Th 
yard was entered from the road by a gate, an 
strict orders had, as I have said, been given { 
keep this locked. This order must have bey 
neglected ; for one day, as Walton was pacii 
this inclosure, on turning to retrace his steys 
he saw the gate ajar and the face of his to; 
mentor gazing upon him through the aperture 
For a few moments he stood riveted to the eart 
—breathless and bloodless—in the fascinati 
of that dreaded gaze, and then fell, insensible 
to the ground. There he was found a fey 
minutes afterward, and was conveyed to } 
room—the spot which he was never afterward 
to leave alive. 

From this time a marked change, and one not 
easily acccunted for, was observed in his ment 
frame. He was no longer the excited being h 
had been, no longer oppressed with extrem 
A strange alteration had passed oy 
him, and his mind seemed so tranquil that 
might have suggested the approaching stillness 
of the grave. 

“Mr. Barrington,” said he, one day shi 


despair. 


| afterward, with a look of fixed and fearful aw: 


‘*T have at last some relief bestowed upon 1 
from that world of spirits out of which my | 
ishment has come. I now am assured my s 
ferings will soon be over.” 

Mr. Barrington listened with sorrowful at 
tention. 

“Yes,” said he, in a subdued voice, 
punishment is nearly ended. As regards s 
row, perhaps [ shall never, either in time 
eternity, escape it. 
mostover. A ray of comfort has been reveal 
to me, and in view of this I will bear with sul 
mission all that remains of my allotted struggle. 

**T am glad to hear you speak so tranquilly, 
replied Mr. Barrington. 
fulness are all that you need to make you wha 
you formerly were.” 

“No, no! I can never be that,” said Walt 
in a mournful manner. ‘*I am no longer t 
for life. I am soon to die; but I do not shri: 
from death as once I did. 
once again, and then all will be ended.” 

‘* Hesaid so,then?” Mr. Barrington suggested 

‘* Hle?—no, no! Good news like this wou! 
not come from him. They came so solemn) 


But this, this agony is al 


**Peace and che 


I am to see Aim but 


and sweetly, with love and melancholy such as 
I could not relate without saying more than is 
needful of long passed scenes and characters.’ 
As the captain said this he buried his face in 
his hands to hide his tears. 

“Come, come,” replied Mr. Barrington, 
who utterly mistook the cause of this emotion 
“You must not give way thus. What is it, a 
the doctor says, but a series of dreams, or, at 
worst, the practices of a cunning rascal, wh 
enjoys the sport of playing on your fears? Per- 
haps it is a sneaking scoundrel, who owes you 
a grudge, and who thus tries to pay you off.” 





emnly 


ich as 
han is 


‘ters. 


ace | 


ngton, 


Jotion 
sit, a 


or, at 
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Per 


es you 


off.” 


“A grudge, indeed, he does owe me,” re- 
plied Walton, with a shudder. Then adding, 
in an abstracted way, and after a brief pause, 
‘When the justice of Heaven permits the Evil 
One to carry out a scheme of vengeance—when 
its execution is committed to the lost victim of 
sin who owes his ruin to the very man he is 
‘ommissioned to pursue—then, indeed, the tor- 
ments of hell are let loose on earth. Such, Sir, 
have been my experiences, but mercy has reach- 
ed me at last; and if death could come with- 
out the dreadful sight which I am doomed to 
see, | would gladly die this moment. But, 
though death is welcome, I shrink with an 
agony you can not understand—yes, with a 
maddening agony—from the last encounter with 
that demon. I am to see kim once more, but 
under circumstances unutterably more terrible 
than ever.” 

As Walton said this he trembled so violently 
that Mr. Barrington was alarmed, and hastened 
to lead his mind back to the topic which at first 
seemed to tranquilize it, 

“Tt was not all a dream,” said he, after a 
long pause. ‘‘I was in a different condition. 
No, it could not have been a dream; for it was 
all as real, as clear, and vivid as the scene be- 
foreme. It must have been a reality.” 

**And what did you see and hear?” asked 
Mr. Barrington, in a most anxious tone. 


‘* When I saw him at the gate I fell, as usual, | 


into aswoon, from which I recovered very slow- 
ly. I found myself reclining on the bank of a 
large lake surrounded by beautiful hills, and all 
was illuminated by a soft rose-colored light. 
The scene appeared unusually sad and lonely, 
and yet it was more beautiful than any thing 
on earth. My head was leaning upon the lap 
of a girl, and she was singing a strange and 
wondrous song that seemed to tell of all my 
life. With that song the old feelings that I 
thought had perished within me came back, and 
tears flowed from my eyes. I knew that voice— 
oh, how well!—and while I listened I was spell- 
bound by it; and, gazing in those lovely eyes, I 
hardly stirred for fear I should break the charm- 
edscene. Then I turned from that countenance, 
for painful memories began to shoot within me, 
and I only listened to the voice; but slowly the 
song and the scene grew fainter till all seemed 
lost in darkness again. Then I wakened to this 
world, comforted, as you have noticed, for I felt 
that much had been forgiven me. Yes, she for- 
gaveme.” As he said this Walton wept bitter- 
ly, and with long, protracted emotion, amidst 
which Mr. Barrington judiciously withdrew. 
From this time the tone of Walton’s mind 
was one of profound and gentle melancholy. 
But this was not without its interruption. He 
was thoroughly convinced that he was yet to re- 
ceive a final visitation which should transcend 
in point of unutterable horror all that he had 
yet experienced. From this unknown but in- 
evitable agony he often shrunk in paroxysms 
of abject terror, such as filled the entire house- 
hold with dismay, and even with superstitious 
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| panic. The least skeptical of the family were 
often visited during the solitude of the night 
| with secret apprehensions which they did not 
care to confess, and hence none of them sought 
to dissuade Walton from his new-made resolu- 
tion to shut himself in his own apartment. The 
window-blinds were kept closed, and his body- 
servant slept in the same chamber, and was not 
out of it day or night. The physician, who had 
at first dwelt with them, had left, being no lon- 
gerrequired, and the servant referred to was fully 
adequate to his duties. These, in addition to 
ordinary attentions, were summed up in the pre- 
cautions necessary to prevent the dreadful re- 
currence of a visit from the “ detective,” as he 
was generally styled. The door was to be kept 
carefully closed, not a window to be left un- 
screened, and the patient was not to be left 
| alone, even for a minute, day or night. Total 
solitude had become to him unsupportable. It 
was a distinctive anticipation of some dreadful 
event. 
Miss Barrington, though now all expectations 
of a matrimonial character were broken, ceased 
| not to minister to Walton with assiduous devo- 
tion. She read entertaining books, and sought 
in every way to win him from himself; but it 
| was apparent that, whatever might be her tem- 
porary success, his fears soon preyed upon him 
| with increased power. 
Such was the state of things in this strange 
household when the closing scene occurred. It 


was about two o'clock of a winter's night, and 
Walton was, as usual, in his bed. His servant 
slept on a small couch in the corner of the room, 
and a lamp was burning. The man was sudden 
ly aroused by his master, who said : 

“*T can’t get it out of my head that there is 
something strange in the room or the passage- 
way. Get up, Wilson, and look about. Make 
a thorough search. Such hateful dreams!” 

The servant arose, lit a candle, and examined 
the chamber, and then entered the passage, and 
proceeded a few steps, when the door behind 
him slowly swung to as though moved by some 
gentle current of air. ‘This brief separation 
from his master did not disturb the servant, in- 
asmuch as the ventilator over the door was 
open. Ashe advanced in the passage he heard 
his master calling him, but he omitted to reply 
in the loud tones which distance would have 
rendered necessary, for fear of alarming the 
house. However, he walked hurriedly back, 
when, to nis amazement, he heard a strange 
voice in the room responding to Walton. Pal- 
sied by terror, yet still alive to curiosity, he 
stood breathless and listening at the threshold, 
unable to summon resolution to open the door. 
A moment more and he heard Walton exclaim : 
* Oh God! Oh my God!” which utterance was 
repeated in agonizing tones several times. Then 
came a momentary silence, which was broken 
by a yell of agony so appalling and hideous that, 
under an impulse of ungovernable horror, the 
man strove to open the door. This seemed be- 
yond his power; but whether it was really se- 
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“GREAT GOD, HE 18 DEAD!” 


cured on the inside, or whether his agitation 
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HE MUTTERED, AS HE GAZED UPON THE FEARFUL SPECTACLE, 


‘*Hold this, then,” said the former, impa 


prevented him from perfectly turning the knob, | tiently thrusting his candlestick into the man’s 
is yet a question. As he stood there, trembling | hand; and then advancing to the bed, he drew 
in awful dread, yell after yell rang louder and | the curtains apart. The light fell upon a figure 
wilder through the chamber. Almost freezing | huddled together and half upright at the head 
with horror, and scarcely knowing what he did, | of the bed. It appeared to have slunk back as 


he turned and ran up and down the passage un-| far as the solid paneling would admit, and th 
til he was encountered by the pallid form of Mr. | hands were still clutched in the bed-clothes. 


Barrington. 


** Walton, Walton, Walton!” cried Mr. Bar- 


* What is it? Who—where is your master, | rington, with mingled awe and vehemence, at 


Wilson ?” inquired the latter, in an incoherent | 
manner. 
wrong ?” 
Lord have mercy on us!” exclaimed Wil- | 
son, staring wildly on Mr. Barrington. | 

Without waiting for explanation, the latter | 
burst the door open and entered the room, fol- 
lowed by the servant. 


‘** For God's sake, is there any thing 


‘““The lamp has been moved from the table,” 
said Wilson. ‘‘See! they have put it by the 
bed.” 

‘*Draw the curtains, fellow,” replied Mr. 
Barrington, sternly, ‘‘and don’t stand gaping 
there.” 


Wilson hesitated. 


| see that, Sir!” 


the same time taking the light from the servant 
and holding it so that it shone full on the face. 
The features were fixed, stern, and white. The 
jaw was fallen, and the sightless eye, still open, 
gazed vacantly toward the front of the bed. 
**Great God, he is dead!” he muttered, as 
he gazed upon the fearful spectacle. They both 


| continued to look in silence for a few minutes. 
| **Cold, too!” added the servant, touching the 


added he, 
with a shudder, ‘‘ there was something else on 
the bed with him! Look there—look there— 
As Wilson spoke he pointed to 
a deep indenture, as if caused by a heavy press- 


dead man’s hand; ‘and see, see,” 


| ure, near the foot of the bed. 








Mr. Barrington was silent. 

‘«Qh, come away, Sir!” whispered Wilson, at 
the same time glancing fearfully around. ‘It 
is an awful spot.” 

At this moment they heard the steps of sev- 
syal of the family approaching, and Mr. Bar- 
rington, to prepare them for the sight, loosed 
the rigid grip with which the fingers of the dead 
man clutched the bed-clothes, and drew the 
figure as well as possible into a reclining pos- 
ture. Then they all gazed with bewildered feel- 
ings on the victim of the implacable detective. 

* - * * * * 

I have spoken of these events as first bring- 
ing the term to my notice, and, having given 
this narrative, I am not under any obligations to 
afford a solution to the mystery it contains. I 
never heard from Walton’s friends that any | 
clew was found by which a solution could be | 
wrought out. On the other hand, they were very 
anxious to hush the matter up. The house at 
Kip’s Bay was pulled down, and both the An- 
dersons and the servants soon left the city, be- 
ing, as some supposed, influenced by pecuniary 
inducements. The Barringtons, and all others 
who had a family interest in this strange affair, 
are dead, and they left no record of an explan- 
atory character. Reports, however, floated in 
from a foreign shore, which took shape, so as 
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XI.—BATTLES AND VICTORY. 

HE decisive battle of Hohenfriedberg, by 
which victory Frederick probably escaped 
utter destruction, was fought on the 4th of June, | 
1745. From early dawn to the evening twi- | 
light of the long summer’s day the dreadful | 
work of slaughter had continued without a mo- | 
ment’s intermission. As the Austrians, having 
lost nearly one-fourth of their number, retreated, 
the Prussians, in utter exhaustion, threw them- | 
selves upon the ground for sleep. The field 
around them was covered with fourteen thou- 
sand of the wounded, the dying, and the dead. 
Early the next morning Frederick commenced | 
the vigorous pursuit of the retiring foe. A storm 
arose. For twelve hours the rain fell in tor- 
rents, But the Prussian army was impelled 
onward, through the mud, and through the 
swollen streams, inspired by the almost super- 
natural energy which glowed in the bosom of 
its king. It seemed as if no hardships, suffer- 
ings, or perils couid induce those iron men, who 
by discipline had been converted into mere ma- | 
chines, to wander from the ranks or to falter on 
the way. As we have mentioned, there were 
throughout all this region two religious parties, 
the Catholics and the Protestants. They were 
strongly antagonistic to each other. Under the 
Austrian sway the Catholics, having the sup- 
port of the government, had enjoyed unques- 
tioned supremacy. They had often very cruel- | 
ly persecuted the Protestants, robbing them of | 
their churches, and, in their zeal to defend what ! 
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to lead to the theory that Captain Walton had, 
during the latter years of his life, been com- 
pelled by a higher power to work out a retribu- 
tion for some grievous and disgraceful sin. ‘This 
theory was gradually established in the minds 
of many who were acquainted with the affair, 
and their version may thus be put into shape: 
Captain Walton, ten years before coming to 
New York, had, while lying at Deptford, where 
his boatswain kept his family, formed a guilty 
attachment with the daughter of the latter. The 
father had visited the frailty of his child with 


| extreme harshness, and she had died of a bro- 


ken heart. Presuming upon Walton’s implica- 
tion in her guilt, the man had behaved with 
insolence toward his captain, and the latter 
degraded him from his office as soon as they 
were at sea. He also retaliated on him for his 
cruelty to the girl, and during the voyage sub- 
jected him to those terrible severities which 
are within the reach of a sea-captain. The un- 
fortunate wretch made his escape at the West 
Indies, and died soon afterward of the wounds 
received from the bloody use of the cat. Such 


is the story in connection with the first use of 


the term ‘‘ detective,” and I never meet it, either 
in voice or in print, without thinking of Captain 
Walton, and the fearful retribution unfolded in 
his history. 
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they deemed the orthodox faith, depriving them 


| of their children and placing them under the 


care of the Catholic priests to be educated. 
“While the battle of Hohenfriedberg was 
raging,” writes an eye-witness, “‘as far as the 
cannon was heard all around, the Protestants 
fell on their knees praying for victory for the 
Prussians.” Indescribable was the exultation 
when the bugle peals of the Prussian trumpet- 
ers announced to them a Protestant victory. 
When Frederick approached, in his pursuit, the 
important town of Landshut, the following in- 


| cident occurred, as described by the pen of his 


Prussian majesty : 
**Upon reaching the neighborhood of Land- 


| shut the king was surrounded by a troop of two 


thousand Protestant peasants. They begged 
permission of him to massacre the Catholics of 
those parts, and clear the country of them alto- 
gether. This animosity arose from the perse- 
cutions which the Protestants had suffered dur- 
ing the Austrian domination. 

‘The king was very far from granting so bar- 
barous a permission. He told them they ought 
rather to conform to the precepts of Scripture, 
and to ‘bless those that curse them, and pray 
for those that despitefully use them.’ Such, 
the king assured them, was the way to gain the 
kingdom of heaven. The peasants, after-a little 
reflection, declared that his majesty was right, 
and desisted from their cruel intention.”* 


1 (Luvres de Frédéric, t. ii. p. 218. 
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THE RETREAT OF THE 


For several weeks the Austrians slowly and | 


sullenly retired. Their retreat was conducted 
in two immense columns, by parallel roads at 
some distance from each other. Their wings 
of foragers and skirmishers were widely ex- 
tended, so that the hungry army swept with 
desolation a breadth of country reaching out 
many leagues. Though the Austrian army 
was traversing the friendly territory of Bohe- 
mia, still prince Charles was anxious to leave 
behind him no resources for Frederick to glean. 
Frederick with his army pressed along, follow- 
ing the wide-spread trail of his foes. The Aus- 
trians, with great skill, selected every command- 
ing position on \ hich to erect their batteries and 
hurl back a storm of shot and shell into the bo- 
soms of their pursuers. But Frederick allowed 
His solid 


them no rest by day or by night. 


columns so unremittingly and so impetuously 
pressed with shot, bullets, bayonet, and sabre 
blows upon the rear ranks of the foe that there 


was 


almost an incessant battle, continuing for 
several weeks, crimsoning a path thirty miles 
wide and more than a hundred miles in length 
with the blood of the wounded and the slain. 


AUSTRIANS, 


The region through which this retreat and 
pursuit were conducted was, much of the way 
along the southern slope of the Giant Mount 
ains. It was a wild country of precipitous 
rocks, quagmires, and gloomy forests. At 
length prince Charles, with his defeated and 
dispirited army, took refuge at Konigsgraft, a 
compact town between the Elbe and the Adler, 
protected by one stream on the west, and by th 
other on the south. Here, in an impregnable 
position, he intrenched his troops. Frederick 
finding them unassailable, encamped his forces 
in a position almost equally impregnable, a fev 
miles west of the Elbe, in the vicinity of a litt! 
village called Chlum. Thus the two hostil 
armies, almost within sound of each other’s hi 
gles, defiantly stood in battle array, each watch- 
ing an opportunity to strike a blow. 

“War is cruelty,” said general Shermar 
“and you can not refine it.” ‘* No man of r 
fined Christian sensibilities,” said the duke ot 
Wellington, ‘‘should undertake the professi: 
of a soldier.”” The exigencies of war often 1 
quire things to be done from which humanity 
revolts. ‘* War,” said Napoleon L[., 


‘Sis the 
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science of barbarians.” One of the principal 
objects of Frederick, in this pursuit of the Aus- 
trians through Bohemia, was to lay waste the 
country so utterly, destroying its roads and con- 
suming its provisions, that no Austrian army 
could again pass through it for the invasion of 
Silesia. Who can imagine the amount of woe 
thus inflicted upon the innocent peasants of 
3ohemia? Both armies were reduced to the 
necessity of living mainly upon the resources 
if the country in which they were encamped. 
Their foraging parties were scattered in all di- 
There were frequent attacks of out- 
posts and bloody skirmishes, in which many 
were slain and many were crippled for life. 
Each death, each wound, sent tears, and often 


rections. 


life-long woe, to some humble cottage. 

There are sometimes great and glorious ob- 
jects to be attained—objects whieh elevate and 
ennoble a nation or a race—which warrant the 
expenditure of almost any amount of temporary 
suffering. It is not the duty of the millions to 
suffer the proud and haughty hundreds to con- 
sign them to ignorance and trample them in the 
dust. In this wicked world, where kings and 
nobles have ever been so ready to doom the 
masses of the people to ignorance, servitude, 
and want, human rights have almost never 
made any advances but through the energies 
of the sword. Many illustrious generals, who, 
with saddened hearts, have led their armies over 
fields of blood, have been among the most de- 
voted friends and ornaments of humanity. Their 
names have been enshrined in the affections of 
grateful millions. 

But this war into which the Prussian king 
had so recklessly plunged all Europe was pure- 
ly a war of personal ambition. Even Frederick 
did not pretend that it involved any question of 
human rights. Unblushingly he avowed that 
he drew his sword and led his hundred thou- 
sand peasant boys upon their dreadful career 
of carnage and misery simply that he might 
enlarge his territories, gain renown as a con- 
queror, and make the world talk about him. It 
must be a fearful thing to go to the judgment- 
seat of Christ with such a crime weighing upon 
the soul. 

War has its jokes and merriment, but the 
comedies of war are often more dreadful than 
the tragedies of peace, Frederick in his works 
records the following incident, which he nar- 
rates as “slight pleasantry, to relieve the read- 
er’s mind :”? 

The Prussians had a detached post at Smirz- 
itz. The little garrison there was much har- 
assed by lurking bands of Austrians, who shot 
their sentries, cut off their supplies, and render- 
ed it almost certain death to any one who ven- 
tured to emerge from the ramparts. Some in- 
ventive genius among the Prussians constructed 
a straw man, very like life, representing a sen- 
tinel with his shouldered musket. By a series 
of ropes this effigy was made to move from 


1 (uvres de Frédéric, t. iii 
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right to left, as if walking his beat. A well- 
armed band of Prussians then hid in a thicket 
near by. 

Ere jong a company of Austrian scouts ap- 
proached. From a distance they eyed the sen- 
tinel, moving to and fro as he guarded his post. 
A sharp-shooter crept near, and taking deliber- 
ate aim at his supposed victim, fired. A twitch 
upon the rope caused the image to fall flat. The 
whole band of Austrians, with a shout, rushed 
to the spot. The Prussians from their ambus- 
cade opened upon them a deadly fire of bullets, 
Then, as the ground was covered with the mu- 
tilated and the dead, the Prussians, causing the 
welkin to ring with their peals of laughter, rush- 
ed with fixed bayonets upon their entrapped 
foes. Not a single Austrian had escaped be- 
ing struck by a bullet. Those who were not 
killed outright were wounded, and were taken 
captive. This is one of the “slight pleasantries” 
of war. 

Frederick’s army was now in a state of great 
destitution. The region around was so stripped 
of its resources that it could afford his foragers 
no more supplies. It was difficult for him to 
fill his baggage trains even in Silesia, so much 
had that country been devastated by war, And 
wherever any of his supply wagons appeared, 
swarms of Austrian dragoons hovered around, 
attacking and destroying them. To add to the 
embarrassments of the Prussian king, his purse 
was empty. 
ier taxation. 


His subjects could endure no heay- 

All the plate which Frederick 
William had accumulated had been converted 
into coin and expended. Even the massive 
silver balustrades, which were reserved until a 
time of need, were melted and gone. He knew 
not where to look for a loan. All the nations 
were in All wished 
to borrow. None but England had money to 
lend; and England was fighting Frederick, and 
furnishing supplies for his foes, 


involved ruinous war. 


The expenses of the war were enormous. 
Frederick made a careful estimate, and found 
that he required at least three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand month. He 
could not carry on another campaign with less 
than four million five hundred thousand dollars, 
He had been expecting that Louis XV., who in 
person was in command of the French army on 
the Rhine, would send him a reinforcement of 
sixty thousand troops to enable him to crush 
the forces of prince Charles, 


dollars a 


3ut week after 
week passed, and no reinforcementscame. The 
French, intent upon their conquest, were as 
selfishly pursuing their own interests on the 
thine as Frederick was pursuing his in Silesia, 

The great victory of Fontenoy, gained by the 
French on the Rhine, caused boundless exulta- 
tion through ‘¢The French,” writes 
Carlyle, “‘ made immense explosions of rejoic- 


France, 
ing over this victory; Voltaire celebrating it in 
prose and verse to an amazing degree; the 
whole nation blazing out over it into illumina- 
tions, ares of triumph, and universal three times 
three ; in short, I think nearly the heartiest na- 
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A SLIGHT PLEASANTRY, 


tional huzza, loud, deep, long-drawn, that the 
nation ever gave in like case.” 

But this victory on the Rhine was of no avail 
to Frederick in Bohemia, It did not diminish 
the hosts which prince Charles was gathering 
against him. It did not add a soldier to his 
diminished columns, or supply his exhausted 
magazines, or replenish his empty treasury. 
Louis XV. was so delighted with the victory 
that he supposed Frederick would be in sym- 
pathy with him. He immediately dispatched 
a courier to the Prussian king with the glad 
tidings. But Frederick, disappointed, embar- 
rassed, chagrined, instead of being gratified, was 
irritated by the news. He sent back the scorn- 
ful reply ‘‘ that a victory upon the Scamander,! 
or in the heart of China, would have been just 
as important to him.” 

Louis XV. felt this message, 
and responded in a similar strain of irritation. 
Thus the two monarchs were alienated from 
Indeed, Frederick had almost as 
dissatisfied with the French 


Asia 


insulted by 


each other. 
much cause to be 

! Scamander, a small stream in Minor, cele- 
brated in the songs of Homer. 


as they had to be dissatisfied with him. Each 
of the monarchs was ready to sacrifice the oth- 
er if any thing was to be gained thereby. 
Frederick was now,in such deep pecuniary 
embarrassment that nb was compelled to hum 
ble himself so far as to apply to the king of 
France for money. ‘‘If your majesty,” he 
wrote, “can not furnish me with any reinforce- 


ments, you must, at least, send me funds t 
The smallest possible 
sum which will enable me to maintain my po- 


raise additional troops. 
sition here is three million dollars.” 

Louis XV. wrote a very unsatisfactory letter 
inreply. He stated, with many apologies, that 
his funds were terribly low, that he was ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed, that it was impossible 
to send the sum required, but that he would 
try to furnish him with a hundred thousand 
dollars a month. 

Frederick was indignant. Scornfully he re- 
jected the proposal, saying, ‘‘Such a paltry 
sum might with propriety, perhaps, be offered 
to a petty duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. But it 
is not suitable to make such a proposition to 
the king of Prussia.” 











Poor Valori, the French embassador, was 
placed in a very embarrassing situation. The 
anger of the Prussian king vented itself upon 
him. He wasin complete disgrace. It was his 
duty daily to wait upon Frederick. But the 
king would seldom speak to him, or even look 
upon him; and if he did favor him with a 
glance, it was with an expression of scorn. 

Frederick was rapidly awaking to the con- 
sciousness that Maria Theresa, whom he had 
despised as a woman and a young wife and 
mother, and whose territory he thought he 
could dismember with impunity, was fully his 
equal, not only in ability to raise and direct 
armies, but also in diplomatic intrigue. About 
the middle of August he perceived from his 
camp in Chlum that prince Charles was re- 
ceiving large reinforcements from the south, 
At the same time he saw that corps after corps, 
principally of Saxon troops, were defiling away 
by circuitous roads to the north. It was soon 
evident that the heroic Maria Theresa was pre- 
paring to send an army into the very heart of 
Prussia to attack its capital. This was, in- 
deed, changing the aspect of the war. 

Berlin was almost defenseless. All Saxony 
was rising in arms behind Frederick. The in- 
vader of Silesia was in danger of having his own 
realms invaded, and his own capital sacked. 
Frederick was thoroughly roused. But he 
never allowed himself to appear agitated or 
anxious. He ordered Leopold, the old Des- 
sauer, to march immediately, with all the troops 
he could rally, to the frontiers of Saxony. He 
even found it necessary to detach to the aid 
of Leopold some corps from his own enfeebled 
forces, now menaced by an Austrian army 
twice as large as he could oppose to them. 

While affairs were in this posture, the En- 
glish, eager to crush their hereditary rivals, the 
French, were very anxious to detach the Prus- 
sians from the French alliance. The only way 
to do this was to induce Maria Theresa to offer 
terms of peace such as Frederick would ac- 
cept. They sent sir Thomas Robinson to 
Schénbrunn to endeavor to accomplish this pur- 
pose. He had an interview with her Hunga- 
rian majesty on the 2d of August, 1745. The 
queen was very dignified and reticent. Si- 
lently she listened to the proposals of sir Thom- 


as. She then said, with firmness which left | 


no room for further argument : 

“It would be easier for me to make peace 
with France than with Prussia. What good 
could possibly result now from peace with Prus- 
sia? I must have Silesia again. Without 
Silesia the imperial sceptre would be but a 
bauble. Would you have us sway that sceptre 
under the guardianship of Prussia? Prince 
Charles is now in a condition to fight the Prus- 
sians again. Until after another battle, do not 
speak to me of peace. You say that if we 
make peace with Prussia, Frederick will give 
his vote for the grand duke as emperor. The 
grand duke is not so ambitious of an empty 
honor as to engage in it under the tutelage of 
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Prussia. Consider, moreover, is the imperial 
dignity consistent with the loss of Silesia ? One 
more battle I demand. Were I compelled to 
agree with Frederick to-morrow, I would try 
him in a battle to-night.” 

On the 13th of September the German Diet 
met at Frankfort for the election of emperor. 
Frederick had determined that the grand duke 
Francis, husband of the Hungarian queen, 
should not be elected. Maria Theresa had 
outgeneraled him. Francis was elected. He 
had seven out of nine of the electoral votes. 
Frederick, thus battled, could only protest. 
Maria Theresa was conscious of her triumph. 
Though the imperial crown was placed upon 
the brow of Francis, all! Europe knew that the 
sceptre was in the hands of his far more able 
and efficient wife. Maria Theresa was at 
Frankfort at the time of the election. She 
could not conceal her exultation. She seemed 
very willing to have it understood that her 
amiable husband was but the instrument of 
her will. She took the title of empress queen, 
and assumed a very lofty carriage toward the 
princes of the empire. Alluding to Frede- 
rick, she said, in a very imperial tone, for she 
deemed him now virtually vanquished : 

“lis Prussian majesty has unquestionably 
talent; but what a character! He is 4rivo- 
lous in the extreme, and sadly a heretic in his 
religious views. He is a dishonorable man, 
and what a neighbor he has been! As to Si- 
lesia, I would as soon part with my last gar- 
ment as part with it.” 

Her majesty now wrote to prince Charles, 
urging him to engage immediately in a fight 
with Frederick. She sent two of the highest 
dignitaries of the court to Kéniggratz, to press 
forward immediate action. There was an emi- 
nence near by, which the Austrian officers daily 
ascended, and from which they could look di- 
rectly into the Prussian camp and observe all 
that was transpiring there. 

The position of Frederick became daily more 
embarrassing. His forces were continually 
decreasing. Reinforcements were swelling the 
ranks of the Austrians. Elated in becoming 
the Imperial Army, they grew more bold and 
annoying, assailing the Prussian outposts and 
cutting off their supplies. 

On the 18th of September, when the re- 
joicing Austrians at Koniggratz were firing 
salutes, drinking wine, and feasting in honor 
of the election of the grand duke to the im- 
perial dignity, Frederick, availing himself of 
the carousal in the camp of his foes, crossed 
the Elbe with his whole army, a few miles above 
Koniggratz, and commenced his retreat to Sile- 
sia. His path led through a wild, sparsely inhab- 
ited country, of precipitous rocks, hills, mount- 
ain torrents, and quagmires. One vast forest 
spread along the banks of the Elbe, covering 
with its gloom an extent of sixty square miles. 
A few miserable hamlets were scattered over 
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Robinson’s Dispatch, August 4, 1745. 
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this desolate region. The poor inhabitants lived 
mainly upon the rye which they raised and the 
swine which ranged the forest. 

Along the eastern edge of this vast wilder- 
ness the army of Frederick marched for two 
days. But Hungarian Pandours, in swarms, 
savage men, on their fleet and shaggy horses, 
were continually emerging from the paths of 
the forest, with gleaming sabres and _ shrill 
war-cries, assailing the flank of the Prussian 
line wherever there was the slightest expo- 
sure. In the vicinity of the little village of 
Sohr the king encamped for two days. The 
halt seemed necessary to refresh his horses, 
anc to send out foraging parties to replenish 
his stores. But the light horsemen of the foe 
were so thick around him, so vigilant, and so 
bold, that no baggage train could enter his 
camp, unless protected by eight thousand foot 
and three thousand horse. 

Just at the break of day of Thursday morn- 
ing, September 30, as the king was in his 
tent, busy with his generals, examining maps 
in preparation for the immediate resumption 
of the march, an orderly came, in breathless 
haste, to inform the king that the Austrians 
were advancing rapidly upon him, and in great 
force. While he was yet speaking another mes- 
senger arrived, confirming the tidings, and stat- 
ing that, apparently, the whole Austrian army, 
in battle array, was coming down upon him. 

It was a cold, dreary, autumnal morning. 
The Austrian army, according to Frederick’s 
statement, amounted to sixty thousand men.! 
But it was widely dispersed. Many of the 
cavalry were scouring the country in all direc- 
tions, in foraging parties and as skirmishers. 
Large bodies had been sent by circuitous roads 
to occupy every avenue of retreat. ‘The con- 
solidated army, under prince Charles, now ad- 
vancing to the attack, amounted to thirty-six 
thousand men. Frederick had but twenty-six 
thousand.? 

In this hour of peril the genius of the Prus- 
sian monarch was remarkably developed. He 
manifested not the slightest agitation or alarm. 
His plan was immediately formed. Indeed,there 
The Aus- 
trians had moved rapidly and silently, conceal- 
ing their approach by a thick veil of hussars. 
They were already in solid columns, confident 
of victory, advancing upon the Prussian camp. 
Frederick was compelled to form his line of bat- 
tle under fire of the Austrian batteries. The dis- 
cipline of the Prussians was such that this was 


was no time for a moment’s delay. 


done with a recklessness of danger, rapidity, and 
mechanical precision which seemed almost mi- 
raculous, and which elicited the admiration of 
every one who beheld it. 

The reader would not be interested in the 


1 Histoire de mon Temps. 

2 In this, as in most other similar cases, there is con- 
siderable diversity of statement as to the precise num- 
ber of troops en ed on either side. But there is no 
question that the Austrians were in numbers far su- 
perior to the Prussians. 
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details of the battle which ensued. It lasted 
for five hours. It was, as is every battle, an 
indescribable scene of tumult, uproar, and con- 
fusion. The result was long doubtful, De- 
feat to Frederick would have been utter ruin, 
It is wonderful how one determined man ea; 


infuse his spirit into a whole host. Eyer 


Prussian seemed to have the same desperat 


valor, and determination to conquer or to die 
which animated his king. 

The sun had just risen above the horizon 
when the conflict commenced. 


It reached its 
meridian. 


Still the storm of battle swept the 
plains and reverberated over the hills. Heights 
had been taken and retaken; charges had been 
made and repelled; the surges of victory had 
rolled to and fro; over many leagues, now cov- 
ered with the dying and the dead, the thunder- 
bolts of battle were thickly flying; bugle peals, 
cries of onset, shrieks of the wounded crushed 
beneath artillery wheels, blended with the rat 
tle of musketry and the roar of artillery ; rider- 
less horses were flying in all directions; th 
extended plain was covered with the wreck and 
ruin of battle, and every moment was multiply- 
ing the victims of war’s horrid butchery. 
At length the Austrians were routed — ut 
terly routed—broken, dispersed, and driven in 
wild confusion into the glooms of the forest. 
The victory of Frederick was complete. As a 
warrior, he was winning the title he so greatly 
coveted, of Frederick the Great. 
It was a glorious victory. 
price ? 


What was the 
Five thousand six hundred Prussian 
young men lay in their blood upon the field 
dead or wounded, Six thousand seven hun- 
dred young men from Austrian homes lay by 
their side, silent in death, or groaning in an 
guish, lacerated by the missiles of war.! 
Frederick was elated with his victory. He 
had taken three thousand three hundred prison- 
ers, twenty-one cannon, and twenty-two stand- 
ards. He had added to the renown of hi 
name, and strengthened his hold upon Silesia. 
Prince Charles, as he was leading the main 
body of his army to the assault, sent a squad- 
ron of his fleet-footed cavalry to burn the 
Prussian camp, and to assail the foe in theil 
rear, But the troops found the camp so rich in 
treasure that they could not resist the tempta- 
tion of stopping to plunder. Thus they did 
not make the attack which had been ordered, 
and which would probably have resulted in 
the destruction of the Prussian army. It is 
said that when Frederick, in the heat of the 
battle, was informed that the Pandours were 
sacking his camp, he coolly replied, ‘* So much 
the better; they will not then interrupt us.”? 
After the retreat of the Austrians, Frederick 
returned to his camp to find it plundered and 
burned. The semi-barbarian assailants had also 
consigned to the flames eight or ten sick Prus- 
sians, whom they found there, and several wo- 


1 Mi.urr, Tableaus des querres de Frédéric le Grand. 
2 Mémoires de Frédéric baron de Trenck. 








men whom they caught. ‘‘ We found the limbs 
of these poor men and women lying about,” 
writes general Lehwald. 

The camp was so utterly destroyed that 
Frederick could not even obtain pen and ink, 
He was obliged to write with a pencil. Nota 
loaf of bread nor a cup of wine was left for the 
The hungry soldiers, after a 

ct of five hours, having had neither break- 
fast nor dinner, found no refreshments awaiting 
Yet without a murmur they smoked 
their pipes, drank some spring-water, and re- 
joiced in their great victory. 
" «Never mind,” said the king; “it is a cheap 
price to pay for escaping an attack from Pan- 
dours in the rear, while such a battle was rag- 
ing in front.” 

Frederick remained at Sohr five days. The 
country was scoured in all directions to obtain 
food for his army. It was necessary that the 
troops should be fed, even if the poor inhabit- 
No tongue can tell the 
sufferings which consequently fell upon the 
peasantry for leagues around. Prince Charles, 
with his shattered army, fell back to Konig- 
remorselessly plundering the people by 


exhausted king. 


them. 


ants starved miserably. 


tz, 


griit 
the way. Frederick, ordering his army to re- 
tire to Silesia, returned to Berlin. 

The victory of Sohr filled Europe with the 
renown of Frederick. Still his peril was great, 
and the difficulties before him apparently in- 
surmountable. His treasury was exhausted. 
His only ally, France, would furnish him with 
no money, had no confidence Mf him, and was 
in heart exasperated against him. Not asingle 
court in Europe expressed any friendship for 
Frederick. On the contrary, nearly all would 
have rejoiced at his downfall. There seemed 
to be no end to the campaigns which were open- 
ing before him. Yet Frederick knew not where 
to obtain the money to meet the expense even 
of a single campaign. 

Under these circumstances, Frederick made 
indirect but vigorous exertions to bring the war 
toaclose. ‘I am ready and desirous now,” he 
said, ‘‘as at all times, for peace. I will imme- 
diately sheathe the sword, if I can be guaran- 
teed the possession of Silesia.” 

“T, too, am anxious for peace,” Maria The- 
resa replied, ‘and will joyfully withdraw my 
armies, if Silesia, of which I have been robbed, 
is restored to me.” 

Thus his Prussian majesty and the queen of 
Hungary met each other like two icebergs in 
a stormy sea, The allies were exasperated, 
not conquered, by the defeat of Sohr. Maria 
Theresa, notwithstanding the severity of win- 
ter’s cold, resolved immediately to send three 
armies to invade Prussia, and storm Berlin it- 
self. She hoped to keep the design profoundly 
secret, so that Frederick might be taken at un- 
awares, The Swedish envoy at Dresden spied 
out the plan, and gave the king warning. Mar- 
shal Griine was to advance from the Rhine and 
enter Brandenburg from the 


( 


west Prince 
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upon Brandenburg from the south, General 
Rutowski was to spring upon the old Dessauer, 
who was encamped upon the frontiers of Sax- 
ony, overwhelm and crush his army with supe- 
rior numbers, and then, forming a junction with 
marshal Briine, with their united force rush 
upon Berlin. 

mbiin astounded, alarmed, for a mo- 
ment overwhelmed, as these tidings were clear- 
ly made known to him. 
this upon himself. 
man exclaimed, ‘ 


He had brought all 

‘* And yet,” the wretched 
what a life I lead! This is 
not living, this is being killed a thousand times 
a day!” 

This despondency lasted, however, but a mo- 
ment. Concealing his emotions, he smoothed 
his furrowed brow, dressed his face in smiles, 
and wrote doggerel verses and jocose letters as 
if he were merely a fashionable man of pleas- 
ure. At the same time he rallied all his mar- 
velous energies, and prepared to meet the exi- 
gency with sagacity and intrepidity rarely sur 
passed. Orders were immediately dispatched 
to the old Dessauer to marshal an army to op- 
pose Griine and Rutowski, while the king hast 
ened to Silesia to attack prince Charles. Leo- 
pold, though he had nearly numbered his three 
score years and ten, according to Frederick, 
was very glad to fight once again before he 
died. The veteran general ventured to make 
some suggestions in reference to the orders he 
The king sternly replied: 
‘*When your highness gets armies of your 


had received. 


own, you will order them according to your 
mind. At present, 
mine,” 

Frederick had an army of thirty-five thou- 
sand men at Liegnitz, in Silesia, under the com 
mand of young Leopold. 
thoroughly trained soldier. 


it must be according to 


Every man was a 
The army was in 
the best possible condition. At 7 o’clock in 
the morning of November 15, 1745, the king 
left Berlin at full speed for Liegnitz. He ar- 
rived there the next day, and at once took the 
command. ‘There is great velocity in this 
young king,” writes Carlyle; ‘a panther-like 
suddenness of spring in him; cunning too, as 
any felis of them; and with claws as the felis 
leo on occasion.” 

Prince Charles was en route for Berlin—a 
winter's march of a hundred and fifty miles. 
He was not aware that the king of Prussia was 
near him, or that the king was conscious of his 
bold design. On Saturday night, November 
20, the army of prince Charles, forty thousand 
strong, on its line of march, suspecting no foe 
near, was encamped in villages, extending for 
twenty miles along the banks of the Queiss, 
one of the tributaries of the Oder. Fou 
marches would bring them into Brandenburg. 
It was the design of Frederick to fall with his 
whole force upon the centre of this line, cut it 
in two, and then to annihilate the extremities. 
Early in the morning of Sunday, the 21st, Fred- 


erick put his troops in motion. He marched 


Charles, skirting Western Silesia, was to march | rapidly all that day, and Monday and Tuesday. 
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In the twilight of Tuesday evening, a dense fog 
enveloping the landscape, Frederick, with his 
concentrated force, fell impetuously upon a 
division of the Austrian army encamped in the 
village of Hennersdorf. 

The assault was as sudden and resistless as 
the sweep of the avalanche. The Austrian 
division was annihilated. ae man es- 
caped. This achievement was de@med a very 
brilliant passage of war. It cut the Austrian 
army in twain and secured its ruin. 

The next morning the Prussian troops, led 
by their indomitable king, were early on the 
march, groping through the thick mist to find 
more of the foe. But the blow already given 
was decisive. The Austrian army was shat- 
tered, demoralized, ruined. ‘The king could 
find nothing but broken tumbrils, abandoned 
wagons, and the débris of an utterly routed 
army. Prince Charles, bewildered by the dis- 
aster, had wheeled his columns around, and 
fled through the passes of the mountains back 
to Bohemia. Five thousand of his troops he 
left hehind, in killed or prisoners. 

Frederick was not overelated with his victo- 
ry. He was still terribly harassed for money. 
There were campaigns opening before him, in 
an unending series, requiring enormous expend- 
iture. Even many such victories as he had 
just gained would only conduct him to irretriev- 
able ruin, unless he could succeed in conquer- 
ing a peace. In these dark hours the will of 
this extraordinary man remained inflexible. 
He would not listen to any propositions for 
peace which did not guarantee to him Silesia. 
Maria Theresa would listen to no terms which 
did not restore to her the lost province. 

Frederick, in this great emergence, conde- 
scended again to write imploringly to France 
for pecuniary aid. He received a sarcastic re- 
ply, which exasperated him, and which was 
couched in such polite terms that he could not 
openly resent it. Marshal Griine, who was ad- 


vancing rapidly from the Rhine to Berlin, hear- | 


ing of the defeat of his confederates at Hen- 
nersdorf, and of the retreat of prince Charles, 
wheeled his columns south for Saxony. Here 
he effected a junction with general Rutowski, 
near Dresden. Their combined troops intrench- 
ed themselves, and stood on the defensive. 

On the 29th of December the old Dessauer, 
with thirty-five thousand men, crossed the front- 
iers and entered Saxony. He marched rapid- 
ly upon Leipsic, and seized the town, from 
which a division of Rutowski’s army precipitate- 
ly fled. Leopold found here quite a supply of 
commissary and ordnance stores. He also re- 
plenished his empty army chest by levying a 
contribution of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars upon the inhabitants. Then, by a rap- 
id march northeast to Torgo, on the Elbe, he 
captured another imperial magazine. Turning 
south, he pressed his troops along up the river 
to Myssen, which was within two days’ easy 
march of Dresden. Here there was a bridge 
across the Oder. Frederick was pushing his 


: — sna Staaoe, S 
troops, by forced marches, from Hennersdorf. 
to effect a junction with Leopold at Myssen. 
Unitedly they were to fall upon Griine and Ru 

towski at Dresden. In the mean time, also. 
prince Charles, a despondent man, crushed by 
domestic woe and humiliating defeats, was moy- 
ing, by not very energetic steps, to reinforce the 
allied troops at Dresden. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon of Sun 
day, December 12, when the banners of the old 
Dessauer appeared before Myssen. The Sax- 
on commander there broke down the bridge, 
and in the darkness of the night stole away with 
his garrison to Dresden. Leopold vigorously 
but cautiously pursued. As the allied army 
was near, and in greater force than Leopold’s 
command, it was necessary for him to move 
with much discretion. His march was along 
the west bank of the river. The ground was 
frozen and white with snow. 

On Wednesday morning, December 15, the 
advance guard of the Prussians saw before them 
the allied army, thirty-five thousand strong, oc- 
cupying a very formidable position. Marshal 
Griine and general Rutowski had advanced a 
few miles north from Dresden to meet the Prus- 
sians. Their troops were drawn up in battle 
array, extending from the river Elbe, on the 
east, to the village of Kesselsdorf, on the west, 
A small stream, with a craggy or broken gully 
or dell, extended along their whole front. The 
southern ridge, facing the advancing Prussians, 
bristled with artillery. Some of the pieces were 
of heavy calibre Leopold had only light field- 
pieces. 

In the cold of the winter morning the old 
Dessauer carefully reconnoitred the position of 
his foes. Their batteries seemed innumerable, 
protected by earth-works, and frowning along 
a cliff which could only be reached by plunging 
into a gully and wading through a half-frozen 
bog. There was, however, no alternative but 
to advance or retreat. He decided to advance. 

Forming his army in two parallel lines, near- 
ly five miles long, facing the foe, he prepared to 
open the battle along the whole extent of the 
field. While thus engrossing the attention of 
the enemy, his main attempt was to be directed 
against the village of Kesselsdorf, which his 
practiced eye saw to be the key of the position. 
It was two o’clock in the afternoon ere all his 
arrangements were completed. The old Des- 
sauer was a devout man—in his peculiar style 
a religious man, a man of prayer. He never 
went into battle without imploring God’s aid. 
On this occasion, all things being arranged, he 
reverently uncovered his head, and in presence 
of the troops offered, it is said, the following 
prayer: 

‘““Q my God, help me yet this once. Let 
me not be disgraced in my old days. But if 
Thou wilt not help me, don’t help those scoun- 
drels, but leave us to try it out ourselves.” 

Having uttered this prayer, he waved his hat 
to his troops, and shouted, ‘* On, in God’s name!” 

‘* The Prussians,” writes Carlyle, ‘‘ tramp on 
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with the usual grim-browed resolution, foot in | 


front, horse in rear. 3ut they have a terrible 
problem at that Kesselsdorf, with its retrenched 
batteries and numerous grenadiers fighting un- 
der cover. ‘The very ground is sore against 
them; up-hill, and the trampled snow wearing 
into a slide, so that you sprawl and stagger 
sadly. Thirty-one big guns, and near nine 
thousand small, pouring out mere death on you 
from that knoll-head. The Prussians stagger ; 
can not stand it; bend to rightward to get out 
of shot range; can not manage it this bout. 
Rally, reinforced; try it again. Again with a 
will; but again there is nota way. The Prus- 
sians are again repulsed; fall back down this 


slippery course in more disorder than the first 
Had the Saxons stood still, steadily 


handling arms, how, on such terms, could the 
1 


time. 


Prussians have ever managed it? 

At the second repulse the Saxon grenadiers, 
greatly elated, gave a shout of ‘‘ victory,” and 
rushed from their works to pursue the retreat- 
ing Prussians. This was their ruin. 


i Car y eg, VOl. iv. p. 171. 


AND THE 


OLD DESSAUER, 


**Qld Leopold, quick as thought, noticing 
the thing, hurls cavalry on these victorious, 
down-plunging grenadiers; slashes them asun- 
der into mere recoiling whirlpools of ruin; so 
that few of them got back unwounded; and the 
Prussians, storming in along with them, aided 
by ever new Prussians, the place was at length 
carried.’ 

And now the Prussians from the centre press 
the foe with new vigor. Leopold, at the head 
of his victorious division, charged the allied 
troops in flank, pouring in upon them his re- 
sistless horsemen. Whole regiments were made 
prisoners. Ere nightfall of the short December 
day the whole allied army, broken and disor- 
dered, was on the retreat back to Dresden. 
The night alone protected them from utter ruin. 
They had lost six thousand prisoners, and three 
thousand in killed and wounded.? 

1 CaRtyLg, Vol. iv. p. 171. 

2 Voltaire, speaking of this action, says: “It was 
the famous old prince of Anhalt who gained this de- 
cisive victory. He had been a warrior fifty years, and 
was the first who had entered into the Mhes of the 
at Turin in 1707. For conducting the in- 


rench army 
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Prince Charles had arrived in Dresden the 
night before. He heard the roar of the can 
nonade allthe day. But for some unexplained 
reason he did not advance to the support of his 
friends. The very unsatisfactory excuse offered 
was, that his troops were exhausted by their 
iong march; and that having been recently 
twice beaten by the Prussians, his army would 
be utterly demoralized if led to another defeat. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 14th, Fred- 
erick, with his advanced guard, reached Myssen. 
All the next day, Wednesday, he was hurrying 
up his troops from the rear. In the afternoon 
he heard the deep booming of the cannon far 
up the Elbe. In the evening the sky was ablaze 
with the glare of the watch-fires of Leopold’s 
victorious troops. The next morning Frede- 
rick pressed forward with all haste to join Leo- 
pold. 


the great ictory. 


Couriers on the way informed him of 
At Wilsdruf, a few miles 
from the field of battle, he met Leopold, who 
had advanced in person to meet his king. Fred- 
erick dismounted, uncovered his head, and threw 
his arms around the old Dessauer in a grateful 
embrace. 

Together the king and his sturdy general 
returned to Kesselsdorf, and rode over the field 
of battle, which was still strewn with the ghastly 
wrecks of war. Large numbers of the citizens 
of Dresden were on the field searching for their 
The 
queen of Poland and her children remained in 
the city. Frederick treated them with marked 
politeness, and appointed them guards of honor. 
The king of Poland, who, it will be remembered, 


lost ones among the wounded or the dead. 


was also elector of Saxony, applied for peace. 
Frederick replied : 

**Guarantee me the possession of Silesia, and 
pay me seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the expenses of this campaign, and I 
will withdraw my army.” 

M. D’Arget, private secretary of the French 
minister Valori, gives an interesting account of 
an interview held with Frederick at this 
time. M. D’Arget was quite a favorite of the 
king, who conversed with him with unusual 
frankness. 


he 


‘* These kind condescensions of his majesty,” 
writes M. D’Arget, ‘‘ emboldened me to repre- 
sent to him the brilliant position he now held, 
and how noble it would be, after being the hero 
of Germany, to become the pacificator of Eu- 
rope. 

**T grant it, my dear D’Arget,” said the king, 

A re- 
I know 
too well the mood of mind I was in the last 
time I left Berlin ever to expose myself to it 
again. If luck had been against me there, I 
saw myself a monarch without a throne. A bad 
game that. In fine, I wish to be at peace.” 


‘*but it is too dangerous a part to play. 
verse brings me to the edge of ruin. 


fantry he was esteemed the most experienced officer in 
Europe. This great battle was the last that filled up 
the measure of his military glory—the only glory which 
he had enjOyed, for fighting was his only province.”— 
Age of Louis X V., chap. xvii. 
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‘*T represented to him,” continues M. D’Ar- 
get, “that the house of Austria would never. 
with a tranquil eye, see his house in possessi 
of Silesia.” 

‘* Those that come after me,” 
‘*will do as they like. 
man’s reach. 
preserve. 
trians, 

I have. 


said the king 
The future is beyo 
I have acquired. It is the irs t 

I am not in alarm about the Ans 
They dread my armies; the luck thar 
I am sure of their sitting quiet for t} 
dozen years or so which may remain to me of 
life. There is more for me in the true great- 
ness of laboring for the happiness of my sub 
jects than in the repose of Europe. I have put 
Saxony out of a condition to hurt me. Sh 
now owes me twelve million five hundred thou 
sand dollars. By the defensive alliance whic} 
I form with her I provide myself a help against 
Austria. I would not, henceforth, attack a cat, 
except to defend myself. Glory and my inter 
ests were the occasion of my first campaigns, 
The late emperor’s situation, and my zeal { 
France, gave rise to the second. Always since, 
I have been fighting for my own hearths—for 
my very existence. I know the state I have 
got into. If I now saw prince Charles at the 
gates of Paris I would not stir.” 

** And would you regard with the same in- 
difference,” M. D’Arget rejoined, “ seeing us at 
the gates of Vienna?” 

“Yes,” the king replied. ‘I swear it t 
you, D’Arget. In a word, I want to have som: 
good of my life. What are we, poor humar 
atoms, to get up projects that cost so mucl 
blood ee 

On the 25th of December, 1745, the peac« 
of Dresden was signed. The demands of Fred- 
erick were acceded to. Augustus III. of Sax- 
ony, Maria Theresa of Austria, and George II. 
of England became parties to the treaty. Th 
next day Frederick attended sermon in th 
Protestant church. Monday morning his army, 
by slow marches, commenced its return to Bran- 
denburg. Frederick, highly elated by the won- 
derful and almost miraculous change in his af- 
fairs, entered his carriage in company with his 
two brothers, and drove rapidly toward Berlin. 
The next day, at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
they reached the heath of Britz, five miles out 
from the city. Here the king found an im- 
mense concourse of the citizens, who had come 
on horseback and in carriages to escort him to 
his palace. Frederick sat in an open phaeton, 
accompanied by the prince of Prussia and prince 
Henry. The throng was so great that the 
horses could only proceed at the slowest pace. 
The air resounded with shouts of ‘‘ Long live 
Frederick the Great.” The king was especial- 
ly gracious, saying to those who eagerly crowd- 
ed around his carriage wheels : 

** Do not press each other, my children. Take 
care of yourselves that the horses may not tram- 
ple upon you, and that no accident may hap- 
pen.” 

It was remarked that the whole behavior of 
the king upon this occasion exhibited the ut 





FREDERICK 


seemed to be influenced by the most tender re- 
gard for the welfare of the people. 

Upon reaching the palace he stood for a mo- 
ment upon the grand stairway, and, surveying 
the thronging thousands, took off his hat and 
saluted them. This gave rise to a burst of ap- 
plause louder and heartier than Berlin had ever 


heard before. 
the palace. 
was at this time 


no indications that 


The king disappeared within 
Where the poor neglected queen 
There 
her even 


we are not informed, 
he gave 


re he a 
thought. 
At six o’clock in the evening the whole city 


Frederick entered 
», and, attended by his two brothers, the 


is illuminated. his car- 


riage 
prince of Prussia and prince Henry, rode out 
to take the circuit of the streets. But the king 
had received information that one of his former 
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most mildness, gentleness, and aftability. He 
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the point of death 


preceptors, M. ’ 
to be at once driven to 


He ordered his carriage 
the residence of the dying man. ‘he house of 
M. Duhan was situated in a court, blazing with 
the glow of thousands of lamps. 

‘*Tt was an affecting sight,” says M. Bielfeld, 
“to see a dying man in the midst of a brilliant 
illumination, surrounded by princes, and visited 
by a triumphant monarch, who, in the midst of 
the incessant clamor of exultation, sought only 
t 
in his distress, and reflecting upon the vanity 


o alleviate the sick man’s pangs, participating 
of all human grandeur.” 

The king having taken a tender adieu of M. 
Duhan, who died the next morning, traversed 
the brilliant streets of the rejoicing city, and re- 
turned to the palace about ten that evening. 
Frederick now entered upon a period of ten 


years of peace. 


Li 


Tap 


DYING BED OF M DUHAN, 
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THE SPEOCTROSCOPE, 


HE greatest invention, or rather discovery 
and invention combined, of modern times, 
in respect to practical utility, is probably the 
electric telegraph. ‘The one most important, 
in respect to the development of scientific truth, 
is the spectroscope. The history of this instru- 


ment, now attracting so much attention, is 


briefly this: 

It was about fifty years ago that Frauenhofer, 
a distinguished German optician residing in 
Munich, by means of some very perfect optical 
apparatus, and some new and delicate obser- 
vations which he made with it, discovered 
the existence of certain very mysterious lines, 
some dark and some bright—the latter of vari- 
ous colors—crossing the solar spectrum, among 
the colored bands which form it. As ordinarily 
observed, by means of a common prism, the dif- 
ferent colors are blended together, passing into 
each other by insensible gradations, The rea- 
son of this is that in the ordinary spectrum the 
images produced by the different colored rays, 
or rather the images produced by rays of differ- 
ent refrangibility, on which the effect of different 
colors is produced in the human sensorium, are 
superposed upon each other, and their confines 
blended, The great point was so to perfect the 
apparatus as to separate these component por- 
tions of the spectrum as much as possible by 


the use of the most perfect lenses and prisms, 


and by the nicety of the arrangements for mak- 
ing the observation. 


This Frauenhofer suc- 
ceeded in doing, and 
thus brought the lines 
above referred to fully 
into view. This was ip 
1815. He studied these 
lines very attentively, 
and made a very care- 
fully prepared colored 
drawing, representing 

the spectrum, as he de 
veloped it, with the prin 
cipal lines laid dow: 
upon it. He counted in 
the spectrum more thar 
six hundred of thes 
lines, and he laid dow: 
upon his map three hur 
dred and fifty-four of 
them. The principal of 
them he designated | 
letters of the alphal 
and they continue to be 
known as Frauenhofer’s 
lines, and to be distin- 
guished severally by the 
letters which he gave 
them, to this day. 

The discovery of these 
lines, and the exhibit 
of the map delineating 

| them, copies of which were multiplied and dis- 
seminated throughout Europe, excited great 
attention; but the nature and the meaning of 
the lines remained for many years a profound 
and inscrutable mystery. 

It was at length discovered that while the 
position and character of the lines in the spec- 
trum formed from the sun were always the same, 
yet they varied greatly in spectra of rays issuing 
trom different artificial sources of light, though 
constant for each particular source. And it 
was finally ascertained that they depended on 
the chemical constitution and physical condition 

| —as whether solid, liquid, or gaseous—of the 

ignited substance from which the light came ; 
| and also in some degree upon the character of 
the intervening media through which the light 
| passed on its way from the source to the instru- 
|ment. It would lead to too much detail to en- 
ter here into particulars in respect to these 
points, the object of this article being only to 
give a summary idea of the nature of the dis- 
covery, about which so much is said at the pres- 
ent day, and of the form and appearance of the 
instrument, sufficient for the purposes of the 
general reader. 

The engraving represents one of the various 
forms of the instrument. It consists of a stand 
with three branches, each supporting a telescop- 
ic tube; all three of the tubes being directed 
toward a glass prism which occupies the centre 
of the stand, ‘This prism is covered, in the 
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of the substances which constitute the sources 
of the light, not only of those which are near, 
but also, with equal facility, those which are 
inconceivably remote. The test is applied with 
the same success to the light emitted from art- 
ificial sources in the laboratory, and to that 
coming to us from the aurora borealis, from the 
or from the marginal coruscations of the 
1 from the remotest nebula or star. 

“very different substance, so far as is known, 
has its spectrum marked by its own peculiar 
and characteristic lines. Even those which 
have never been analyzed, and so are classed by 
the chemists as simple substances, have usually 
more than one, which seems to indicate that 
they are really compounds, and that their act- 
ual elements have not been ascertained. This 
being so, and as the photosphere of the sun 
contains a great number of elements, the num- 
ber of these lines in the solar spectrum is very 
great. It requires, however, great delicacy and 


exactness in the prism, and in the arrange- 


ment of the apparatus for observing them, to | 


i 
bring them into view. Sir Isaac Newton, as 
early as 1675, succeeded in forming a spectrum 
which showed the prismatic colors; but his ap- 
paratus and his method were too imperfect to 
bring the dines into view. Dr. Wollaston, in the 
early part of this century, was the first to do 
this, and to him is accordingly ascribed the 
honor of first discovering the existence of the 
lines. Afterward, by means of great improve- 
ments n in the construction of optical instru 


ments, the celebrated optician Frauenhofer, as 
gl 


we have already seen, brought a great many 
more into view, and made a map of the spectrum, 
in which he laid down the positions of about six 
hundred of them. ‘This map excited great at- 
tention throughout Europe, as has already been 


stated, and the lines were long known as Frav- | 


enhofer’s lines, though no one had the least idea 
of the cause or of the significance of them, ex 
cepting that surmises were made by different 
observers that there was some connection be- 


tween the position and character of the lines | 


and the chemical constitution of the substances 
from which the light emanated. The number 
of lines since brought to view in the solar spec- 
trum is more than six thousand! 

Nothing can be more wonderful than the in- 
conceivable delicacy of the test which the spec- 
trum, fully developed and microscopically ob- 
served, affords. It detects the presence of 
quantities of an element so exceedingly minute 
as to be wholly inappreciable by any other 
means, One of the most curious illustrations 
of this fact is afforded by the discovery of two 
new metals in a certain German mineral water, 
by Professor Bunsen, in 1860—metals which ex- 
isted in the water in quantities so exceedingly 
minute that by no other possible means than 
spectral analysis could their presence have been 
detected. Bunsen was led to suspect the ex- 
istence of some new element in the water by 
observing two bright lines in the spectrum pro- 
duced by a flame in which the alkalies left by 


the evaporation of a portion of the water had 
been introduced—which lines he had never oh- 
served in any other spectrum. The ordinary, 
chemical tests gave no indications of the pres- 
ence of such elements. This Bunsen attributed 
to the minuteness of the quantities; and in or. 
der to increase the quantities so as to bring t 
substances within the reach of the usual meth 
of analysis, he went to work to evaporate 
less than forty-five tons of the water, and fror 
the residue thus obtained he succeeded in « 
taining an appreciable quantity of the metal 
question. ‘The names given to them are cae- 
stum and rubidium. 


Another very curious instance of the deli 

of this test is afforded in the case of sod : 
the spectrum of which is very remarkable, and 
is characterized by one line in particular | 
which exceedingly minute quantities can 
detected. Now sodium is one of the most w 
versally diffused substances in nature. It 
one of the constituent elements of common salt 
and so exists in enormous quantities in 
ocean. And as two-thirds of the surface of the 
arth is covered with water, and as the winds 
are continually carrying up a fine spray { 
the crests of the waves into the air, the wat 
of this spray in evaporating leaves the ait 
of infinitesimally minute particles of salt, wl 
pervade the atmosphere every where, and for 
as it were, a portion of its very substan 
And although the quantity of sodium thus pr 
ent is too small to be detected in ordinary cas 
by any of the usual chemical tests, it reveals 
self at once in the spectrum whenever th 
nutest quantity of dust which has subsided fi 


the atmosphere is thrown into the flame. 


It would require many months’ study to u 
derstand fully the character and the worki 
of this instrument, and the nature and exté 
of the revelations which it has made, and whi 
it is still making, in respect to the chemical and 
physical constitution of the distant bodies wh 
form the sources of natural light. The knowl 
edge which it brings to us is different in 
character, as well as more subtile and precise ir 
its minuteness, in comparison with the knowl 

} 


} 


edge which we obtain by other means. Witl 
the telescope the observer sees the form and 


the colors of the object which comes into the 
field of view, and so vastly magnified that de- 
tails are clearly distinguished that are wholl; 
invisible to the naked eye. With the spectro 
scope he sees no form, and no color character 
istic of the object which he is studying; but 
simply a beautiful iridescent band, across which 
are drawn at intervals certain delicate and well 
defined lines, which by their position and chat 
acter form for him a perfectly intelligible 
guage, which expresses the result of almost a 
curate, and thoroughly trust-worthy analysis of 
the hidden constitution of the material of which 
the object is composed. 

Nor is it wholly to the constitution and char- 
acter of distant and inaccessible objects that 
the revelations of the spectroscope have been 
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THE JESSOPS’ WISH. 


Divas me,” sighed Mrs. Jessop, 

I was turning Patty’s last summer’s 
rder to get it as near th 

lire d her 

a body 1 spend a cent without smart- 

it, Patty’d 

Harris’s 


who 
dress 
is summer's fashion 
1ative skill would allow, 
coul 
have as fine a gownd 
daughters. It’s 
to kee 


after 


enough 
€ p a-turt 

visting of things, yea year, till 
‘t a thread of ’em left.” 

‘What makes you do it, then, R 
Mr. Jess« p- 

‘Do it! 


are we 


You're enough to provoke a saint. 
gol er doin 
Tow’s Patty to lox » other girls ?” 
don’t want he r to look etn other 

sight better-looking.”’ 

“There, 
id. I 
your uncle 

wouldn’t we ?” 
‘““You might as ll wisl 


" 
«re ] . 
gals ; 


turning of the child’s 


don’t you be 
iy, Nathan, if we only had a Little 
ee 


Reuben's hoar 


1 for the wind to 
the re star to change places 
with your kerosene lamp. I reckon you'd bet- 
ter git that bee out of your bonnet 
want it to sting you.” 
“Oh yes, you're allus a-throwing « 
ter on every thing. Now, if we hada crumb of 
plenty, think how we could trig up like. 
You could buy the clover-field of Deacon Jack- 
and put up new fences, and raise the 
and build on an L the 
ighbors would gape !” 
ed to be highly satisfactory to Mrs. Je 
*¢ Tt isn’t worth thinking about, Roxy 
riles you up. 
without it.” 


hange, or 


unless you 


f cold wa 


goodness, how 
SsOp. 
stat only 
I guess we shall pull through 


‘*Yes, with our noses ter the grin’stone all 
our days, 
I 


when we might be a-dressing in the 
est of the land, and living like gentry.” 
“Lor,” said Patty, had been vexing 
herself over the trimming of her last year’s hat, 
‘if wishes were horses, beggars would ride ; 
Sut I'd just 
*twould seem to ride in your 
and that not a hay-cart. I 
like a silk gown, or satin, 


who 


ind we’d be sure to get a lift. 
like to see how 
own carriage, 
I don’t care, that 


would stand alone, with a train as long as the | 


moral law, and to go sweeping up and down a 
big parlor, over a velvet carpet; and a diamond 


“oe gor ai it is. 


> | sured 1 herself ; 


| ting 


which prospect appear- 


} common 


door, and FE] 


should | 


JESSOPS’ WISH. 


ver 
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eras, and 
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every 
fellows 
notes in 


gave her, 
go out 
have 
"em; 
names on my dancing card 
; does 
old-fashion 
glass. 
Maud Mul 
id her father, 
and the judge 
] ishioned, I 


tre, how 


re the 


hat on bef 


raking hay, 
n her If 


think ey 


hould 


| the old fashions.” 


‘Lor, pa, pictu 
do with the fashior 

‘I’m glad there’ 
sisted; and then 
and left Patty 


im) ic es. 


‘You go and 
said Mrs. 
cownd off, 


ty,” 
discouraging 

: fix over ol i duds; if Uncle 

to pin ch a little himself, he’d know 
Now [I leave it ter any body if 
ter hev all that money in the 

family, so ter speak, and it all shet up in a 
suthing; and goodness knows if we'll 
f it, after he’s gone; like as not he'll 
all ter some destitute asylum 
Reuben allus was contrary. 
While Patty prepared tl 


pre} » pie-plant she 
a castle of Uncl 
that I want 


Re 


( en ter hi 
1 


it isn’t provoking 


bank or 
git a cent <( 
leave it r other 
built 
“ Not 


to die,” she 


le Reuben’s timber. 


the poor old soul 


out 
as- 
‘‘ but it would be so nice to have 
r kid g 
to ie the 
cocking, or sprawl your hands out of shape at 
the wash-tub. Heigh-ho! Isuppose I should 
miss something about the farm! It’s sort of 
when the re coming up, and the 
larches are coming out, and the fields are get- 
greener every day, and when the scarlet 
beans are blossom. Then isn’t 
thing to compare with the apple-blows, ‘ except 
my cheeks,’ Elijah says; but Elijah’s a goose, 
sometimes. Still, when the orchard is all in 
bloom it’s more like an enchanted land than 
and there’s the birds, 
shouldn't have to wear my gowns till 
ed to pieces if I was ric h; and then 
such sple ndid lovers coming 
only—I suppose—I should miss—Elijah !’ 
And just then a shadow darkened the kitchen 
lijah’s honest bronzed face — 
upon her, and m: “ss » the kitchen fairly radiant 
with It mattered very little to Pa- 
tience Jessop, in that instant, whether 
in a hovel or a palace, whether the walls were 
hung with tapestry or were simply yellow-wash- 
ed. 


in view of her own; 


every thi wanted, and wea rloves 


Ing 


you 


and bronze boots, and never have 


nice pease a 


1 
there any 


earth ; too! 
But yet, I 
the y dro py} 
there’d rag 


me, 


to see 


its smile, 


she sat 


She forgot all about Uncle Reuben’s wealth 
the petty things that an- 
noyed her vanished like fog before the sun. 
What if she did have to wear her old clothes 
till they Elijah loved her! 


abbv ? 


were sh 
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handily, as I was going any way, and the i aae 
rtgage | } riage is all in splinters.” 
#t make amend or all? Now there had bee yme talk of Patt 
4 l going over to Hixon on this occasion : 


truth must be told, it was to do ere 


di 
lis little journey that she had remodel 
it and gown. 
“If I were to be Uncle Reuben’s } 
iought, away back in a corner of | 
il, ‘*he wouldn't dare to treat me so. 
by doing great injustice to her lover, 
of himse lf, he ha 1 
£ ‘ thwart her ple 
She left her seat how, a 
ie-plant to stew. 
jah, while 
, and rememberit 
» might be silly en 
‘lijah,’ 
to Hixon 
n’t come here 


‘Patty! 


what on earth do you m 
em to Hixon? W 
It would be downright uncivil ; 
my mother wishes i 
“ And J do not wishit! We shall s 
F wish has the most influence with you!” 
and give an account ‘*What’s the matter with you, P 
This was shameful negk You're the most unreasonable girl alive. 
was now Friday morning! you it ¢sn’t a matter of choice. J 7 
an the culprit, ‘I cou fow will they get there, unless I ig 
t ‘*They can hire a team at Jo 
there’ dearth of horses and 
drivers either, for the matter of 
Patty, shortly, and ha was waiting idly by the stove 1 
he poor pie-plant. Then she re- | the seething pie-plant; having 


‘haps these ‘‘ friends” were | upon this question, she was ready to 
elderly dames. In that} with argument, and grimly to abide th 

ut up with it—if only they} ‘‘But I must go, all the same, Pa 
l l persisted. ‘‘ I’ve promised; and then 


y ai ur guests.” 

ridden with Elijah on ** Very well; that settles it, I sup] 

nd h l butte , i im i ** And you won't ZO back on me, Patty, { 
had worn fashionable di ‘s and | such a nothing?” he asked, laying his hand 

j y hats into the little vestry ; who had call ier shoulder; but Patty moved away fi 

Patty ‘a pretty country lass,” and had lent their | under his touch. 


books to Patty’s lover, and kep y **T have told you what I should do,” sh 
, ‘‘and it is as important for me to ke 


a constant flutter. No, no. ’ Elijah hi taid | pli 


ntertain the Spicer girl » shou word as it isfor you. If you go to Hixon, y 


t 
el it her duty to be aggrieved. know the consequences, ” 


** And who were your friends from town ?” she ‘¢ Well, Patty, I shall certainly go. ” 
asked, tryi ard to peak with indifference. ‘*Then you needn't come back to me,” 
‘** Well, you see, it was ar nt brought “Patty, Patty, do you mean it? Is 
hem here—” final ?” 
“Oh, Id ay!” “T do mean it, and you will find that it 
Fj r on to Hixon in their ow final.” And then Elijah walked out of tl 
arriage house, without another word, and home. Hat 
‘*T know it’s the Spicers,” thought Patty. nessed his horse into the family carriage, a1 
** And they got run into just as they reached | carried his friends to Hixon, though I'll y 
My ture to say it was not a pleasant drive for th 
‘* How unfortunate!” said feelingly. poor perplexed fellow. 
“Yes; and so, of course, they came straight As for Patty—well, she had earned what 
ur house, and mother, she persuaded them got. Every thing went awry that day— 
night, and I’m to take them over | her pies burned to a cinder, her mother scolded, 
| me 


tich happens quite | she broke the eggs that she was bringing in 


nin our team, ¥ 
nin m, W ppens gq 





not have returned in spite of | 


] loved h 


if he 


v far ir 
1 you walk 


Willy 

that moment Tom Har 
neet her, 
age for 


r her shoulder, home under 


?” and at 


» than to walk in this mud.” 
Patty, whipping along the 
Harris’s carriage, dream 
of the chat, upon 

Uncle Reuben’s money, which mi 
with just such a luxury 
this she was enjoying, with fine India 
and wrought scarfs like the Misses Han 
with the perfumes that seemed a part of the 
\ of their garments, floating, not fixed, 
as the perfumes of the summer air. But un- 
lerneath all her dreams there lurked a gnaw- 

suspicion that had dealt cr 
Elijah’s But 
she reasoned with herself, “‘he offered it as if 
he felt it a duty and not a pleasure ; and what, 
for pity’s sake, could we have talked about all 
the way home?” l 

walks from it had not 

been difficult to find themes; when eyen si 
lence had not been an embarrassment. 


Silly 
Squire 
n the pauses 
. of 
easily furnish he 


basis 


musli 


she 


slighting good-will. . 


she remembered 


church, when 


Perhaps 


other 


Dwight’s ; 
while she ‘ 

mond, for Elijah might come in the evening 
along with the other young fellows, and—at 
least, she would be able to see him ; though 
it should be only torture, it was a kind that 
she coveted. While she was conjecturing what 
might happen if Elijah were to come, what he 


night answer, 
dress-maker, wh¢ 


g, was telling 


an 


| " 
fort. 
I . 


et 


| ast summer, 
ny word, Eben Tewks- 
’s got her cap sot for 
ho 
‘Pooh! 
won't look 
But I must 


s allus that much hanging around 


% J tor 
wont ieave stone 


hing of him,’ 


‘ he 


} jest his words; 
at her as long as Patty’s a Jessop!’ 
say that she w: 
him as it made me blush for her, a-looking out 
chamber, where 


It was Mr, 


and when 


between the blinds of my parlor 
I mostly sets o’ hot summer 
Elijah here, and Mr. h there; 


home for and all, I do believ 


days. 


there was tears a-running down her two cheeks, 
freshet, 


within anil 


like a hugged Miss Gowan 


e, and said as how she'd 


been : ier, and Elijah een more’n 


Which, between us, I reckon, 
e wanted him to be. No; 


$ i 
wo oldis] en: 
wO O1G1Ish women 3; 


aT 
oOpicer girls, it 


one had gray curls, and bot 

not fashionabl 

full of their airs and gra 

know’d, Patty !” 

” said Patty, brightening at this— 
ere Mrs. Jordan and her sister ; 
I of Mr. 

hem at—at Elijah’s. 


mn? lac] 
h on’em blac K gowns, 
= 
Gracious, I thought 


» at all, like the Spicers’ was, nor 
al races. 
you'd hey 
' “ce I guess 
‘T guess tl 
ey're connections Gowan’s first wife. 
ive mett 
curls and was short; they both 
‘* Precisely,” said Mrs. Tewksbury ; 
tother had gold-bowed sy 
neither tall nor short.” 
“Yes; it must have been Mrs. Jordan and 
i and Patty drew a long breath. 


One had gray 
wear black.” 
‘Sand 


ecks, and wasn’t 


her 
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was to find that Elijah had not | 
asure for the sake of any Spicer 
iat ever lived! That she had issued her man- 
te for naught. She felt as gay as any lark, 
till it occurred to her that he must have thought | 
‘a born fool in objecting to have him take 

» elderly relatives to Hixon ; 


Wh 


brave 


at a relief it 
Lher displ 


her 
and how should 
she acquaint him of her mistake ? 

What if he didn’t come to 
no chance 


? What if 
offered of exchanging a word with 
1esayit? He certainly 
had shown no great amount of affliction at her 
he had taken her at her word with 
contesting He might, at 
have come and made certain that she had 
meant it all; that it was not the pique of the 
moment, 


him no credit forthe sameemotion. Of course, 
} 


he must know that she loved him; how should 


night 
him? Or how should sl} 


dismissal ; 


| 
| 
| 


out 


it desperately. 


least, 


Consistent in her own pride, she gave | 
| 


she be sure if the converse were true unless he | 
And | 
as night drew on, and Farmer Dwight | 
brought out his old fiddle, and the young men 


were to show it by unmistakable signs ? 
then, 
came flocking in, in their Sunday suits, and the | 
dancing began—then, as Elijah had failed to} 
put in an appearance, her spirits fell, like the | 
mercury in February, and she retired from the | 
well-swept and roomy kitchen to where the ma 
trons, gathered in the best room, discussed the | 
new pastor, the way to distill rose-water, to pre- | 
serve grapes, the pounds of butter made that | 
week, Miss Growler’s rheumatism, or any other | 
local interest. By-and-by Tom Harris hunted | 
her out and begged her to come and make out | 
a set. 

**Aren’t there enough without 


ced. 


me?” she 
| 

“'There’s never enough without you, Patty,” | 
he answered, gallantly, while the matrons look- 
ed on, nodding and whispering to each other: | 
‘*T shouldn’t wonder, now!” and *“ It would be 
a good thing for her!” and ‘* How would his | 
father take to it?” and ‘*‘ What would Elijah 
Gowan say about it?” 

“T don’t think,” said Patty, overhearing the 
last query—‘‘I don’t think it is any of Elijah | 
Gowan’s affair!” and then she rose, defiantly, 
and took Tom's arm to the kitchen. However, | 
on reaching the dancers, what was Patty’s sur- 
prise to find herself in the same set with Eli- 
jah! Her heart began forthwith to thump out 
the “ Anvil Chorus” to a charm; she wondered 
if every body didn’t hear it—if Elijah himself | 
did not notice it when he swung her, with the 
tips of his fingers, in that indifferent man-| 
ner! | 

**You’re as white as a ghost, Patty,” said 
Tom Harris. ‘‘ Aren’t you well?” 

“I’m a little dizzy,” said she. 
will sit down, if you don’t mind.” | 

“Tl get you a glass of water ;” and when | 
he returned he whispered, ‘‘ Your father has | 
sent for you; shall I take you home?” 

**'Thank you; but is any one sick? 
thing happened ?” 


**T guess I 


Has any | 


** Ahem !—well, nothing very—nothing—in 


| die. 


fact, your father has just received news of yoy 
uncle Reuben’s death.” ; 
Involuntarily Patty’s eyes glanced acrogs ¢} 
room to where Elijah was making himself 
agreeable to Kitty Tewksbury. ‘* Maybe yo, 


| be able to look at me next time we meet!’ 


thought; and then nature asserted itself, and 
cold shiver shot through her as her soul shy | 
deringly cried out, ‘‘Oh, I have been all 1) 
time wishing for his money, yet how cor 
have it unless he died ? 
dered—him !” 


ld T 
Mid i 


Then—I have—mur 


Dead men’s shoes were not such pl 


10asa 


things as she had esteemed them; they h 


| tric k of pinching ; they struck a chill to } 


very marrow, and froze the words on her li 
and the emotions of her heart; and Tom H : 
ris was heard to say, afterward, “Patty m 
have thought a sight of old Reuben Jesse p, f 

she was as glum as a cypress-tree all the way 
home,” 


** Dear heart!” said Mrs, Jessop, when Patt 


| had dismissed her escort and bolted th¢ 


‘*Patty, we're as rich as Cracis, whoever 
was! Your poor uncle Reuben’s gone and | 
us the hull property!” 

*T—I wish he had—not di 
ty. 


ed!” said P 


** Yes, poor man, it’s a pity for him; but y 
know he wouldn’t hev been like to hey giv 
to us while he was living!” 

“Oh, I feel as if we had murdered him 
cried Patty, bursting into tears. 

‘**Lor!” said her mother, jumping out of 


| chair; ‘‘what a start you give me, to be 


Patience Jessop! Me, that wouldn't hurt 
hair of his head! Murdered him!” 
* But, you know, we have always been wis 


| ing for his money, and that’s the same thin; 


wishing him dead,” sobbed Patty; ‘and, 
course, when people murder other people,” ¢ 
ting perplexed between her logic and her « 
science, *‘they begin by wishing them dead!” 
**Du tell! Then perhaps I murdered tl 
fust Miss Harris, she that was Tildy Grosven 
along of wishing ter hev a house as grand as 


| hern, that night I was watching with her, a1 


I not able to hold up my own head, along of 


| neighborliness; and maybe I’ve shortened th 
| days of old Deacon Jackman, a-wishing for tl 
clover-field a-joining our land!” 


‘‘T don’t mean that,” said Patty. ‘It 
wouldn't have done us any good to have th 
We shouldn't have had the house nor t! 
clover-field, if they’d died twenty times over. 
Oh, I wish the money was all in the Red Sea! 
We shall never enjoy a cent of it.” 

‘*Trust me for that; I'm beginning to enjoy 
it already; you'll git over this nonsense by- 
and-by. You're a leetle bilious jest now with 
the excitement ; when you come ter be heving 
as splendid gownds as any body, and laces from 
goodness knows where, and diamonds from 
Galcondy, and ‘pearls from the ocean,’ you'll 
feel a sight better. Now, Patty, wipe your 
eyes, and guess how much it is, There ain't 
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| a will, and we're the only 


1 blessed letter of 
h irs.” 
‘I don’t care. 
ish there Aad been a will, and 
all to the Harrises, or the Tewksbur 
ly but us.” 

‘There, Patty, you'll be a 
on so for nothing. Who'd 1 
ur being that fond of your uncle Reuben ?” 

“‘]T wasn’t fond of him. I never could bear 

the sight of him; but I don’t want to be killing 
roll for the ss of nd 
ns, and feeling like a criminal in ’em.” 

‘‘ Lor, I do believe ye ur 
ard, chi 


‘rom Chiny, where he'd a-went on business. 


nomany if you 


: v “in ill a7 
just wearing SIKS and 


st overbe 

n’t see as how we could ’a help d it, one way 

r t’other; and, Putty, there’s three hundred 

housand dollars, every cent of it, to console 

u.” 

“Tt can’t console me. I won't touch it. We 
ll never prosper with it, I know we sha’n’t.” 
“Pooh! I don’t hev no fear about that. I 

guess the neighbors will open their eyes some. 

You see, me and your father think we'd better 

sell out here and move right into your uncle’s 

Think 


And who knows but you'll marry 


house in the city and enjoy ourselves. 
of tl 


some great 


iat, Patty! 


shakes out there? So dry your 
yes, and go off ter bed, and dream you hain’t 
rot money enough ter buy a cow, but wake up 
and find you're as rich as any body.” 
But Patty couldn’t dream any thing so ration- 
1; and she woke up from a nap wringing her 
ands like Lady Macbeth, and erying, ‘‘I can 
t wash it off—it ts murder!” After that she 
awake, thinking very unwholesome thoughts. 
ie hated herself for ever having wished for 
What should they do 
ith three hundred thousand dollars? } 
were like people thrown on a desert island with 


he ship’s treasure. 


Incle Reuben’s money. 


Moreover, how could they, 
vho knew next to nothing of polite life, hope 
to figure respectably in aristocratic circles— 
they, with their bad grammar and false taste 
and awkwardness? How should they learn the 
fashionable manner of entertaining or visiting ? 
What was the etiquette of parlor or ball-room, 
of dinner and breakfast ? Would not her father 
hobnob with the butler, and her mother join 
issue with the cook? Ofherselfshe felt equally 
doubtful, be it said. And then, was it not a 
million times better to be poor and innocent, 
than rich and vulgar and sin-burdened? Find- 
ing no answers for any of these pretty little co- 
nundrums, they continued to propound them- 
selyes. And to leave the country, too, where 
she had been born and bred; the fields, that 
were like familiar faces; the woods, that seem- 
ed to welcome and to open up all their sacred 
depths to her, withholding no secret of flower 
or fruit; to leave the place where every one 
knew and cared for her, in a way of their own, 
and to go out to people who knew not Joseph, 
to adopt their customs and bear with their slights 
and eaprices; and always, every where, to have 


God had taken her at her word 
Uncle 
Always to have this shadow haunting 
And then, if spirits walked 
—and old Grandmarm Tewksbury de« 





the feeling that 
and would require 
+ la +? 
rene aol. 


her it 


Reuben’s life of her 
all places! 
l lared she 
what was to prevent Patty’s 

her fan- 


ronting her whenever he 
and re- 


What a trouble 
suddenly fallen upon them in 


ement ? 


rtune, which they were incom- 


i 
1? 


petent to spen Should she ever again feel 
whom Elijah had 
And then—oh, dreadful re- 
»mbrance !— Elijah had once said, when she 

been teasing him about Lu Harris, just to 
s that he didn’t care a farthing for her, 


ask a rich woman to marry me, 


like the Patience Jessop to 


once made love ? 


And now she was a rich wo- 
man herself, and Elijah would never, never ask 
tomarry her! And evenifhe should, she must 
refuse ; she could never carry a stained con- 
heart. She would 
not endure to hear him call her good and inno- 
cent, and some day to know the truth. 

So the Jessop Farm was advertised and sold 
—to Elijah Gowan. Having bought the farm, 
business brought him to the house now and 
again, where he found Patty, soberly packing 
the ld l 


} 
household £oas, 


science into his home and 


such as were to flit with 
them; but after giving him a civil good-morn- 
ing, she paid him no more heed than the shadow 
of the lime-trees. 

‘If it’s the money,” thought he, ‘I’m just 
as well off without her love;” but, for all this 
fine reasoning, he sighed deeply whenever he 
closed the door behind him at Jessop’s Farm. 
‘Perhaps I ought not to have taken her at her 
word so exactly ; maybe she didn’t mean it all. 
One always says too much or too little; yetit’s 
mighty hard to take a rebuff from the girl you 
love; but it’s allup now. If I were to try and 
make it up, she’d be sure to think I was hanker- 
ing after the money, and I couldn't bear that.” 

** What under the sun do you s’pose Elijah’s 
going to do with the old farm?” asked Mr. 
Jessop; ‘*I don’t git his idee in buying of it. 
I told him up and down ’twa’n’t worth no- 
thing!” 

‘‘Mabbe he wants it to look at,” said his 
wife, putty 
’tain’t no affair of ourn.” 


“it’s sich a place. Leastways 

Old Reuben Jessop’s fine mansion in the city 
was now awaiting the arrival of its new pos- 
sessors, who were to move in during the fol- 
lowing month. In the mean time the neigh- 
bors made the most of the Jessop family, before 
they should get beyond their reach, in discuss- 
ing their income and its tax, offering advice and 
admonition. ‘‘ Lor sakes a day!” said Grand- 
marm Tewksbury, bringing over her knitting 
to sit with Mrs. Jessop a while; ‘‘I knowed a 
family when I was a gal who heired three times 
as much agin; but, goodness, they come ter 
want arter all, every soul on ’em! Riches 
takes wings ter theirselves and flies away—un- 
less you clip ’em.” 
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vat guess it don't Worry you; I was a-t} 
ing how ter invest the—the— Was al 
a-trying of the pantry door, Patty ?” 
**Only the wind.” . 
wal, ter tell the truth, I don’ 


ar some vagabone 


atty, maliciously. 
o bjected the perplexed Nathan, 
you dor net n of it, how’m I ter know w 
.othing like | you mean ?” 


** Dear me, o believe it’s m 


rehanded than as poor as pis 
] 


you we shouldn't rosper. It’s 
oney,” said Patty, who was fast ful 
ther’s pred n and bec 
2 "on the subject. 
10w how it is best to keep it beyor 
h of other murderers.” 
**Whist, child, what 1 
»’s the Topsy-turvy Rail 
ys good dividends; the: 
iares, and houses 
ee 


nks fail, you see, an 


Dal 
burn down, and railroads 
you think of nothing better, Nathan ? 
‘**There’s the Hocus-pocus Mining Cx m] 
the Rocket Gars Company—” 
‘*T never heerd of ’em. Now, 
you, Nathan, if it’s safe ter trust 
man you never see n¢ 
‘***Tain’t a man, Roxy; 
‘Wa'al, what’s a company bi 
never laid eyes on? 


ior he¢ rd 


it, an n¢ a tole the | it’s a sight easier to steal and rol 
er head—they was a go ; r, Roxy, vou're a 
‘hen I heerd Lucy Spicer te Vhy not leave the 


ome wv 


ie stocking be hanged! 


1a’n’t ever feel safe, if we're 


this, till we’re in our graves. 


They had the little dress-maker, Miss En 


who lived out at Carter’s Crossing, over, al 


this time, to assist in supplying a wardr 
ble for city life. 
“T hope you’re posted on the n t 
ns,” said Mrs. Jessop, *‘’cause we don’t 1 
> look as if we'd jest stepped out of the ar] 
“TI guess I can fix you up genteel,” retort 
Miss Emery; ‘‘me that learnt my trade of Ma 
dame Furbelow in the city; and she says 
me, only the other day, when I was in a-p 
se for you, says she, ‘Come in ter my room 
, any time, and help yourself to any hint 
ean find lying round loose.’ And t 
as a lady, all dressed ter pieces, come in 
lon’t never carry any | says she, ‘I hear as how the Jessop heirs at 
with you!” coming for ter live in the old place, and as we 
so tight, Roxy, there’s no gitting | are next-door neighbors, and hey allus been in 
the way of seeing a good deal of the old gentle- 
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see Yu u’v e 
Madame F 


f 


she went on t 
‘Sas how she 
PASE 

folks said, as wo 
of theirselves in t , 
hev these slee\ ut Lady 
g, or sabot? You'll cut a figger in t 
1, or I don’t know what’s what.” 
sady Washingting,” said Mrs. Jessop, 


allmy born days. I guess Lisl 
‘Lor! you mustn’t begin 
folks ‘ll ss \ you're miserly.” 
r me folks is aw 
rather hard, at my time o 
gin ter do every thing 
hasn’t no | isiness ter 
ressed ter please mys 
‘But now you've 
e round genera 


the dress-mak« 


bird in 


r! who's she? 1e lady you was speak ; she wi inning to discover that pleas 


ld, 


ute 


: ql! : 
Goodness knows, Patty, I don’t s’pose wi 
able ter draw a long breath without thei 

‘‘ Mercy, mother!” said Patty, ‘‘ Miss Emery’s | h 
laughing at you. Mrs. Grundy is every body.” | arations, Mrs. Jessop suddenly o 
‘Every body! Wa’al, I never! She’s the ain’t often that people in 
n onderfulest body!” ‘Then, after ¢ ances gits riz to be as good 
f thought, ‘* Waal, if that’s i 
of ’em too, ain’t we ?” 
“Of course,” said Miss Emery, soothingly. 
“I’m glad of that. t sort of makes things ve hi as how if you keep a-wishing 
jual, ‘Turn and turn about is fair play. And | and a-wishing, by-and-by you’d be sure and git 
if they’re bound ter pick me ter pieces, I can] it, It’s uncommon ; yet, I dunno; 


le ave,”’ 


oblige em in the same way, you see.” we hain’t got nothing more ter 
**So you'll be really going off n,” said | look back on it; it was kinder ni 
Mrs. Dwight, coming in for a fare vall. | plan, and be a-looking for’ard ter sut 
‘Well, I hope you'll never regret it. Square | ain’t got. Then when I’m fixed up, w no- 
] 


Harris’s fust wife was a-telling of me, one day, | thing ter do, there don’t seem no place under 


how glad she was ter git back ter the sun for ter put my hands in, and them so big 
ners and steady hours, after she’d spent a wi and red, till it seems as if I wasn’t any 


ter in the city. Fust, you see, the help kept | else but claws, like a lobster. 
i-giving warning, or a-going up chambers and “T guess it’s the old story,” said Patty, ‘‘ that 
a-putting on the young ladies’ things, whilst | ‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 

lo lg 


they was out, and going off ter a frolic of their | to do. 





ee 
Wane 


> pa ae 


oe Rete NLT 


are ni tars 
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rnoon was very still and sunny, the 


» grass-plots outside. Now and thena 
across the sky, or a bee boomed in 


ews,” said Mrs. Jessop, 

hinking after her own fashion. 

of blue mist curled about the 

‘ ! y a spire or two; the distant 

woods lay like a dream of solitude against the 

remote horizon; and in the meadow yonder, if 
. 


she chi to lift her eyes, Patty could see the 
red shirts of the hay-makers, one of whom she 
knew to be Elij 


ih Gowan. Sweet odors, tan- 


swept abroad like spirits, man- 
One seemed to hear nature 
eliberate 

ihasped the gate ; 
as it swung back; 

>on toward the house. 
said Mrs. Jessop ; 
ut on the tea-kettle, 
| 


then 
father,” 
Patty—for, 
ve grand folks next week, 

bandoned the simplicities to-day. 

r, staid to « hange her worky-day 
apron for a white ruffled affair, and smoothed 
her hair; for after all it might not be father. 
Perhaps Elijah had come up for a drink ; 


well to be prepared. 


it was 
Her heart was trembling 
in her bosom as she walked slowly down stairs 
and waited a second before the open door of the 
The 
shadow of a tall man blotted the patch of sun- 
shine that fell in at the broad window. Patty 


stepped forward 


kitchen to gain breath and composure. 


ering a scream in her palpitating white throat. 
**Hulloa, Patty!” sung out a cheery voice; 
‘tis that you or your ghost?” And then, the 
color shifting in her cheeks, Patty had her arms 
about, the neck of this intruder, and was crying 
as if her heart would break upon his shoulder. 
* Oh, Uncle Reub 
so glad, so glad! 
you? It was all a stupid mistake, and I wasn’t 
to blame, was I?” 
‘*The deuce, Patty!” cried Uncle Reuben. 
I didn’t know you cared so much for me. 
Come, do I look like a dead man ? 


sut, Patty, 
You’re out some hundred 
If I 
had been a generous sort of fellow, now, I should 
have staid in the back-ground, shouldn’t I ?” 

‘“*And made us all miserable. Oh, I don’t 
care a cent for the money. I hate it. Itjwas 
getting to be the awfulest bother, you can’t 
think.” 

**Yes I can; it has plagued me this good | 
while.” 


what do you mean ? 


thousands by my unexpected appearance. 


** And yet you go on making more and more, 
and risking your life,” reproachfully. 

‘It’s the way of the world, child; always 
getting and never satisfied. I shall give you 
a wedding dower when you marry, Patty, be- 
cause you are the only person who was ever 
disinterestedly glad to see me.” 


on!” she shouted; ‘‘I am | 
You are not really dead, are 


| ‘Oh, don’t say so, uncle; and then, I sha 


| never marry.”’ 

“That's a pretty story for a pretty girl t 
tell! The young men aren’t fools, Patty, mar) 
my word 


PK 


‘* Perhaps that’s the reason,” she said, arch- 


> are 
ly; ‘‘but I can’t take your money, uncle; an 
I want to make you a confession, and then y 
won't want to give it tome. You see, we wer 
so poor, that is, we had to contrive so hard t 
make things hold out, that mother and I bot] 
used to—I will own it—we used to feel a litt] 
hard that you had so much and we so litt] 

and I’m afraid—that is, I know—we oft 
wished we had some of your money, whicl 


Ci Was 


} 
A 


l 


i 


very wrong; and when the news came that— 


that it was all our own, and you were—gone, 
why, I just felt as if I had murdered you, and 
I haven’t had a minute's peace ever since; and 
I tell you this, just to explain why I was s 
delighted to see you alive and well, and not 
all because I was so fond of you, which, if tl 
truth must be told, I never was, though, per- 
haps, it was because I didn’t know you, 
much as any thing.” 

**Humph!” said Mr. Reuben, who didn’t 
relish being hugged in such a cause. ‘* Well, 
Patty, you're a good girl. I understand. You 
might have taken advantage of this occasion, 
and you wouldn’t. You preferred honesty. | 
like you all the better. I foresee we shall real- 
ly get fond of each other in time, and you shall 
have the dowry all the same.” 

“Thank you; I don’t think there'll be any 


| occasion for it.” 
, resolutely, and paused, smoth- | 


You see, it was the old story of a passeng 
overboard, and a hen-coop thrown out to his 
relief, from which he was rescued by an out 


ward-bound vessel, and so Mr. Reuben Jesso} 


k 


took a new lease of life. 

‘*T must say,” confessed Mrs. Jessop, in Na 
than’s conjugal ear, ‘it’s a great relief. I'd n 
idee means was so troublesome; and then t 
think of all we'd ’a had ter hey went through 


| with, in the way of society, and not jest know- 


ing what ter do, and us a-murdering of the 
king’s English, and a-making of ourselves a 
laughing-stock; and what with the investing, 
and the banks a-breaking, and the furnace 
a-choking, and the maids a-stealing till you 
was black in the face, and the gars a-acting 
like the mischief, and the pipes a-taking on— 
on the hull, I’m glad we've got out of it.” 

‘*So am I,” said Nathan; ‘‘and what's more, 
I was never glad ter git into it.” 

The news of Reuben Jessop’s return spread 
like wild-fire. 

‘*T know’d it was all a flash in the pan,” said 


| Mrs. Tewksbury; ‘‘ but they’ve made quite a 


good thing of it. Old Reuben, he’s been and 
gone and bought the farm back, and paid off 
the mortgage, and bought the clover-field of 
Deacon Jackman. I wish rich old uncles would 
come ter life every day, as thick as raspberries 
in the burnt land.” 

“ And he’s going for ter give Patty a dowry,” 
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put 
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he purchase-money over 
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remind me of 
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id he, as her 
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. and 
I thought they 
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a fool;” and then 
and his grea 
and aes 
tenderly. 


een y. “Iwas such 
ijah had her 


eyes were 


in his strong arms, 
shining into hers, 


hed each other 


dark 
id pink cheek brus 
‘I am si la came 
back, and that w dn’t get our wish,” said 
for you know ld never ask a rich 


1? yan 
icle Reuben 


you wou 
any yous" 

sail is br tity pours,” said Pat- 

yn b this love affair. 

likes him I’m not the one ter stand 

Young men are pretty much alike 

I used ter 

1 all Ol 


7 
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,ltn 

; mother, « 
‘If Patty 
in the way. 
W day S. wish 
ha 


ra 


r, if w 


I 
| be the 


ir wish 


mise st 


A. 


[Part ¥.] 


olism of fl 


Long ago Cowl 


wers is a 


MYHE 


etic theme. 


syml very 


and unbind our ¢ 
all like Moses should es] 
in a bush, the 


“If we could open 
We 
E’en 
originated the comparison 
irs. After him Longfellow 
flowers ‘‘stars of earth;” and Margaret 
“The stars whis] all their se 
o the flowers, and if men only knew h 
ound them they need not look above.” 
etic 


Wi 


th the same poet 

wers with st: 
ller wrote, ver 
ow 
t ] 0k ar 
fancies ha 
of 


These pe 


ientific discovery a coincidence between 


the relative distances of leaves from each other 
nt 


that the 
ens may be proved, after all— 
n 


from each other, suggesting starry 


navian Ygdrasill myth represents — 
flower. But, long before poets or astronomers 
| 
instinct had been at work feeling a certain 
correspondence between the growths of the 
earth and the mysterious heavens. Mr. 
guson, who has given us interesting details con- 

rning what he calls ‘‘ tree-worship” in India, 
las yet not made it clear that the sacred trees 
were actually regarded as deities, nor how the 
religious with them originated. 
They represent probably in their rudiments very 
various experiences and ideas. 


out 


( 
} 
I 
associations 


In hot coun- 
tries way-side prophets and worshipers would 
naturally seek their shade, and the grove would 
become their primitive temple. Gautama means 
“a tree,” the legend being that the prophet was 
born under—some say out of—a tree. In re- 
s where serpents were worshiped certain 
trees and plants may have acquired sanctity, 
because such reptiles were found twined about 
them. But oftener, no doubt, trees were rev- 
erenced for their bountiful uses to man, as in 
the case of the oak, which furnished the most 
durable material for the hut or raft; and the 
palm, which, by fruit, bark, leaf, or sap, is said 


? 
to yield as many uses as there are days in the 


gion 


ve been justified by the | 


heir stem and the distances of the planets 


' 
iad affirmed these mystical analogies, human 


Fer- | 


] 


Ang. 


The word — 
buch; old Higl 


«+ 


year.* -Sax., bé 


>; Ger., 
rer., puohha) is simply beech, 
made 
1e earliest scriptures of races were 
on the leaves and 
1 liber, both meaning bark, came 
san book. Much of the Koran was written 
thus, and we can not forget that the word bible 
mea I he 


must 


the wood of lich writing-boards were 
Grimm). T 
| Written, too, 


whence bi 


bark of trees— 
blos an 
to me¢ 
laws of Solon were 
It be 


vation of 


ns papyrus bark 
n wood. 
in the for 


written ¢ 


that 


remembered, 
language many 
iences and sensations must have found 
at first ugh illustration in the 
growth and life of plants. The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm-tree.” The African 
“Tf the alguana-tree will die to- 
ant of water, water will come to- 
In the **‘ White Lotus of the Good 
said, ** The of Buddha, who 
and full of cultivate charity, 
doubt rank 
Zo- 
‘There is a certain Intelligible 
which is to be apprehended with the flower of 
intellect.” It said in the Bible that 
‘took thorns of the wilderness and 
briers, and with these he taught the men of 
Succoth.” The beautiful metaphors of the 
Brahmins, which Sir William Jones has made 
by which the oak, giving shade to 


also, 
expel 
| expression 


proverb runs, 
morrow for v 
morrow.” 

| Law,” it is 
quietly, 
and 


s0ns 
reserve, 
conceive no concerning the 
of heroes among men, are named treés.” 
roaster said, 
the is 
| Gideon 


so familiar, 
the wood-cutter, and the sand: etary perfuming 
the axe which lays it low, are made to teach the 
love of enemies, and many other ethnical scrip- 
tures, show how deeply the poetical and moral 
sentiment of primitive races became associated 
with trees and flowers. It seems to me that 
| the religt /0Us homage paid to trees or flowers 
must be referred to a much later period in the 
development of races, to a period after poets 
had invested them with ideals and myths, or 
priests divined in them the decrees of fate ; nor 
: See the beautiful hymn of Anastasius Griin to the 
palm. 
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s of the King’s Gard 
tree 
als to her favorite that it is 
] In 


etimes 


truction. 


Cs 
m 
tr 


Ish 
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is 


alf of w 


seeks 
nin many a 


and when the bears no more, 
reve 
uws at the tree’s root. 

is 
But oftener the 
ern mythology 


som 


grow s¢ 


nose 


r it again to 


untain, p of which 

n castle, before wl is a tree 
Py In the castle 
hter of a prince. 
mountain; but 
ned the 


is successti 


lives the en 
Many vainly try 
at last the youth 
uws of a lynx to his 
ul. With the golden 
dragon which he finds at the 
d, finally, having broken the spell 
1¢ princess, he must remain with 
In the 
garden the favorite fruits are 

and pear—the latter of which fruits 

its sanctity in France long after the in- 
t] A Hanove 
asked by the 


ait 
ppt > calms a 

entrant 

that | 

} 

] 


er, an 1ot return to the lower earth. 


ere of Christianity. 


says that a girl was 


nt ir a | 
ent in Eden, 


‘*Ye shall be- 


dwarfs to be god-mother to one of their chj 
dren. On the fixed day she was led down 
beautiful staircase, which was under an ay 


rees 
repaid f 
coming by an apronful of apples, which, wl 
she returned to the earth’ 
to be of solid gold. 

These golden apples are often met with 
the Northern mythology. 
is related that sucl 


tree 


in a court, to a superb garden, whose 
were laden with fruits. She was 


5 surface, 


were f 


In some legends 
i may be taken from a t 
growing over a fountain of holy-water with 
all of these myths b 
traceable to the tree and fountain of Urd, 
of the Nornir. In the Edda, Skirnir 
eleven golden apples and the ring Draup 
from which, on every ninth night, eight equa 
heavy rings dro] } to Gerda, if she 


vill ret 
Freyr’s love. The golden apple is m 


rejuvenating power- 


by Uhland in the poem beginning: 
Bei einem Wirthe wundermeld 
Dar war ich jiingst zu Gaste; 
Ein goldner Apfel war sein Schel 
An einem grinen Aste.” 


“ Bej 


ple emblem 
of Engla 
survived, 


ple has been a phallic 
‘s. In parts 
re ancient have 
young people join hands and dance 
apple-trees and carol their hopes for a pr 
ar, much in the same fashion if the tr 
were the clearly phallic May-pole. The bl 
soming of an apple-tree in harvest betoke: 
merriage, or, sometimes, the funeral of the mast 
of the house. In many parts of Germany ap) 
are believed to be oracular in all love matt 
On New-Year’s night it is the custom to s] 
an apple seed from between the fingers with 
invocation; and in the direction of its flig 
the sweet-heart may be looked for. In A 
tria, on St. Thomas’s night, the apple is cut 
two, and the seed counted in each half; if t 
are even, one will be married soon. Ifa s 
be cut in two, the course of love will not 


100th ; 


em 


various 


customs 


ve as 


if two be so cut, it is a sign of com- 
Modifications of these exper 
iments survive in the rustic amusements, quit 
n in England, of the appl 
seed with ‘‘ One I love, two I love,” ete., an 
in sticking them, each being named after some 


ing W idowhood. 


comm<¢ counting 


erson, on the forehead—the right sweet-heart 
1g proved by his or her seed adhering lor 

On New-Year’s Eve, in Sile- 
sia, the maiden, having bought an apple at tl 

exact price first demanded for it, lays it under 
her pillow, and at midnight expects to see her 
future husband ina dream. In Suabia a widow 
who eats half of an apple on St. Andrew’s Eve, 
and places the other half under her pillow, ex- 
pects a similar vision. In Austria the apy 

must be cut in two on Christmas-eve, in t 
dark, and without touching it with the naked 
hand; the left half being placed in the bosom, 
the right laid behind the door, the beloved may 
be looked for at midnight near the right half. 
In Hessia, Silesia, and Bohemia, the apple is 


r 


carried about the person, as a love-charm, in 


] 
. s 
vell 


ger than the rest. 


he 
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ritain he saga 
tree to make 
t y chosen. iy be rem d that 
Hebrew patriarchs as amon is the chief Buddhist talisman in Thibet 
leed its Hebrew name, £7/ 
> Deity himself. The chair of St. Peter, in il’s” oaks, like 
he Vatican, is made of oak board ona frame of | rmany. 
acacia. The tree under which Abraham was | great regard ; 
said to have received hi eavenly visitors, the | on festivals, 
‘“‘oak of mourning” under which Deborah was | same Custom vails with th ven great 
buried, the oak under whith Jacob hid the ide of Ivenach. In some ret » German villages 


ly that | to drive away all manner of « vilspirits. ‘*D 


at Shechem—the same probably with that which the custom of placing acorns in the hands of 
stood near the sanctuary under which Joshua | those who are buried prevails. It is not an ac 
‘ ler which | cident that so many events in Engl 
the angel sat when it spoke with Gideon, the 1 aks for their mon 
hich | Parliament Oak of Robin Ho 
Oak in Sherwood 


the 
th 


Windsor, and others. 


1ich preserve such distinct traces of sanct 


° } racit 
set up a stone—the oak of Ophra un h traditi 


oak on which Absalom hung, that under whit 
| 


the prophet sat at Bethel (1 Kings, xiii. 1 
that under which Saul and his 


* The derivation of the word Druid from Apu ya 
oak, by Pliny, is not, however, nly correct. It | the strange collection of dwarf oaks on Dart- 
may be from the ancient Thracian city of that name, | poor. known as Wistman’s Wood. These trees 

nd so indirectly from the oak. Grimm deri t $ 
from the Gaelic druide, oak; Welsh, derw. (5S 


Miiller’s ‘‘ Lectures."’) ith grav m 


ire evidently very ancient, and are covered 
ic shanes 
ic shi 

| 


sses. Their queer fantast 
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make them look like transformed gnomes hiding | split pieces three times backward ; tie the 


The name ** Wist- 
een traced by Kemble to Wisk, one 
of the names of Wodin, which seems to mean 


among the granite blocks, 
man” has t 
‘¢the waste.” 
shire recalls } robably the same title. 

Grimm has shown that the use of oaks as 
temples led to much of their sanctity in Ger- 
many, and the fury with which the early Chris- 
tian prelates cut down such trees—as Winfoid 
did t 

} 


sn 


he holy oak near Gaismar, for example— 


Ows how de Pp was 


the popular feeling con- 
cerning such. Bishop Unwin, of Bremen, was 
notorious for his pious devastations of this kind. 
Many of them survive, however, as we have 
seen, as 
still dance around one on Easter-Sunday, and 
at Wormeln re there is a solemn procession 
to a holy oak every year. 


, wi 


The well-known superstition in India, that | 


holes in trees are the 


special spirits of those trees pass and repass, 


reappears, as Grimm has pointed out, in the 


German superstition that the holes in the oak | 


are pathways of elves; 


and that various local 
troubles, especially of hand or foot, may be | 
cured by contact with these holes. 


phalia, 


In West- 


Woods,” and Brandenburg, the peasant afflict- 


ed with fever and ague will sometimes address | 
**Goden Abend, du gode Olle, 
In | 


Westphalia the superstitious seek to relieve | 


the oak thus: 


ick bringe di dat Warme un dat Kolle.” 


toothache by relating how, as Peter stood un- 


der an oak-tree, 
sad. ‘I may well be sad,” said Peter, ‘‘ for 
I have the toothache.” ‘Then Christ told him 
to doy to the dale, take water 
nouth, and spit it out again. In 


vn in his 


Old Ger- 


many the custom in a case of ‘‘St. Anthony’s | 


fire” is for the sufferer to go thrice under an 
oak and ery: ‘Oak-tree, I complain to thee 
of the wild-fire which plagues me; may the 
There 
seems to have been no other tree so complete- 
ly identified with preternatural beings. Near 
Gundalskol there long stood an oak which was 
popularly believed to have been the habitation 


first bird that flies over take it away!” 


of a “ Bhjarmand” for two centuries, but he was | 


driven away when the church-bells came into 
the country. 
to an elf-girl, but instead of a lovely bride he 
embraced an oak-tree. In a church-yard in 
Heddinge, Seeland, are the remains of an oak 
wood, which are declared to be the soldiers of 
the Erl-king. By day they are trees, but at 
night armed beings of terrible power. In West- 
phalia the nearest oak is sometimes formally 
told of a death having occurred in the family. 
There is a curious superstition that has been 
traced from Rugen in the Baltic to Waldeck in 
Lower Austria, that a child’s rupture may be 
cured in the following manner: Split a piece of 
oak on Christmas or Good-Friday (these church 
days are simply interpolations on older beliefs), 
and let the child be passed naked between the 


The ** Wish Oak” of Somerset- | 


doors through which the } 


where forests of oak are called ‘‘ Holy | 


Christ asked him why he was | 


It is said a farmer was engaged | 


ne 


together again with the child’s shirt; fill up the 
cracks well with clay; and, if all this has been 
done amidst entire silence, the joined pie 
may be thrown on the fire, and when they 
have disappeared the rupture will have dis- 
appeared also. 

This form of the superstition is, however, not 
constant. At Rauen, near Fiirstenwalde, a 


|child with rupture is taken to a young oak 
| ° ° °, » he ’ 
which being split in two lengthwise and th 


rent held open, the child is passed throng 
naked, The parts of the tree are bound to 


| gether again, and the rent plastered with loar 
| The rupture will heal if that of the oak does, 
at Minden, where the young people | 


White, in his * History of Selborne,” shows 
that this custom was known in England, the 
|} in connection with another tree. ‘*In a farm 
yard near the middle of the village,” he s 
‘stands at this day (1789) a row of poll 
ashes, which, by the seams and long cicatr 
down their sides, manifestly show that, in 

mer times, they have been cleft asunder. 
|trees, when young and flexible, were sever 
and held open by wedges, while ruptured c| 
dren, stripped naked, were pushed through the 
apertures, under a persuasion that, by such 


process, the poor babes would be cured of their 
infirmity. As soon as the operation was ove 
the tree, in the suffering part, was plastered 
with loam, and carefully swathed up. If th 
parts coalesced and soldered together, as usual- 
ly fell out, where the feat was performed wit 
any adroitness at all, the party was cured; but 
when the cleft continued to gape, the operation, 
it was supposed, would prove ineffectual. Wi 
have several persons now living in the village 
| who, in their childhood, were supposed to | 
healed by this superstitious ceremony, derived 
down, perhaps, from our Saxon ancestors be 
fore their conversion to Christianity.” 
It may be remarked that in all Saxon coun- 
| tries in the Middle Ages a hole formed by tv 
branches of a tree growing together was es- 
teemed to be of highly efficacious virtue f 
one passed through it. Such an abnormal 
| growth would be visited by the ailing from 
great distances. It being esteemed especial- 
ly helpful to pregnant women, they frequently 
|lost their lives by attempting to pass through 
small apertures of the kind. In certain old 
|dolmen doorways there are holes which are 
| supposed to have been used to pass persons 
|through either to punish or heal. One of 
| these in Cornwall has been described by Bor- 
|\lase. It closely resembles one in the Indiar 
}temple at Malabar, through which penitents 
squeeze themselves to obtain the remission of 
\their sins. It is worthy of mention, also, that 
there is in the Saxon crypt of Ripon cathedral 
a curious hole through which, as the old saying 
| of the neighborhood runs, only the chaste can 
|}pass. As it is considered also a good omen 
|for the unmarried, the majority of visitors to 
| the cathedral sportively pass through the hole, 
| which was originally, in all probability, made 
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litents 
ion of 
, that 
he dre il 
saying 
te can 
omen 
‘ors to 
: hole, 
made 


in accommodation to pagan we sila 


ersetshire there still lingers a suy 
iat cattle may be cured of disease by 
em through the hollowed stumps of trees. 
land Bohemia water after a thunder-st« 
hat may have got on the stump of an oak 
be a cure for warts. If any one rubs ¢ 
ha iken wood silently over his | b 
n’s Day, before sunrise, it is held to heal 
» wounds. It is a widely known super- 
it found chiefly in the neighborhood 
, that if a cow’s milk be affected 
em: vde pure if it passes into the pail (at 
through a bit of perforated oak wood. 
1 Oldenburg it - thought well to spread oak 
ighs over the beer when it is laid up in the 
g. In Westphalia there is a strange le- 
id that the Wandering Jew can only rest 
»n and where he shall find two oak-trees 
wing in the form of a cross. 
[The Oxrve is of very ancient sanctity. ‘The 
ve bearing an olive leaf—which betokened to 
ih the subsidence of the flood—may have 
ymbol of a still pack date; at any 
, we find the olive reverenced by the Israel 
in ways which seem to bear no relation to 
it tradition. In Abimelech’s fable the Olive 
‘*Should I leave my fatness, wherewith 
they honor God and man?” (Judges, ix. 
In the Holy Temple two doors and two 
posts were of olive wood, and from the same tree 
were carved the two cherubim of the oracle. It 
was written too: ‘* They shall bring thee pure 
l-olive, beaten — light, to cause the lamp 
to burn always.” In the time of David we find 
special officer, Baal-hanan, appointed to su- 


i 


perintend the olives and sycamores ; among the 
red hills around Jerusalem was the Mount of 


Olives; and the word Gethsemane means ‘‘a 
Amidst the luxuriant his- 
ric gardens of Greece—the gardens of Midas, 
f Cyrus, of Alcinous, which recall in their de- 
scriptions the traditions of Eden—we find the 
live pre-eminent, one of the names of Zeus him- 
If being Zéve Moptoc—the Guardian of the Sa- 
red Olives. The name Morice applied to the 
lives is significant whether we regard it as de- 
rived from Mopipoc, a poet, or Mopoc, fate— 
words radically identical. It was sacred to 
Minerva, who was said to have caused it to 
spring up beside the fountain which Poseidon, 
with whom she was contending, had evoked 
from a rock by the stroke of his trident; and it 
as the serpent-guarded tree of Athenian 
destiny in the Parthenon. Its oil fed the sa- 
cred lamps there also. Under Christianity it 
became the emblem of peace, chiefly because it 
had become, both in Greece and Italy, the fa- 
vorite tree to mark the limits of landed proper- 
y, probably on account of its almost imperisha- 
ble durability. That it had become a symbol of 
conciliation is shown by a line in ‘¢ The Frogs,” 
where Bacchos warns Eschylus: ‘It will be 
all right provided your anger does not transport 
you beyond the olives.” Virgil calls the olive 


*‘pacifera.” The inhabitants of Thebes ap- 


ress for olive-oil.” 


peared before the altars of Artemis with olive 


r to avert the plague. The an- 
oister near Dantzig was named 


intent toward 


, acquired 

ociation, simply 

tic of certain coun 
hich an Otaheitan 

, exclaimi 
Tree of my ce v3 
the Scottish emigrants in C 
re. But tha ut the : acred respect for 
in great part due to their poetic 
nbolism is proved by the 
h has bee 


ns. The Jews dreaded Senacherib’s threat 


ral reverence 
n attr d by the useless ever- 


to destroy the cedars of é nore than all 
langers from his asion. ‘The Horry 


t. e., holy) which invests our churches at Christ 


mas was a sign of the life which preserved na- 
ture through all the desolations of winter to 
the ancient races of the North, and was gath- 
ered into pagan temples to comfort the sylvan 
spirits during the general death. It is a singu- 
lar fact that it is used by the while st Indians of 
the Pacific coast in their ceremony of Purifica- 
tion. The Cypress, of which, as we learn from 
the Bible, idols were carved, was sacred as 
evergreen. In the “Gulistan” of Sadi it is 
written: ‘*They asked a wise man, saying, 
‘Of the many celebrated trees which the Most 
High God has created lofty and umbrageous, 
»y call none azad, or . ee, excepting the cy- 
ress, “whic h bears no fru wh at mystery is in 
this? He replied, ‘Bae wh hi s ws. 
produce and appointed season, during 1e con- 
tinuance of which it is fresh and blooming, and 
during its absence dry and withered ; to neither 
of which states is the cypress exposed, being al 
ways flourishing; and of this nature are the 
Azads, or religious independents. Fix not thy 
sane on what is pamrmenseey A ; for or Tigris will 
continue to flow through Bagdad after the race 
of caliphs is extinct. tf thy hs ind 1ave plenty, 
be liberal as the date-tree; but if it afford no 
thing to give away, be an az vr free man, 
like the cypress.’” Mr. Tylor found among 
the American Indians an aged cypress held sa- 
cred and loaded with offerings. The use of yew 
in the East 
meant unfading virtues or perennial remem- 


and cypress to pl int beside gr: 


brance. In Greece cypresses were the daugh- 
ters of Eteocles, hated by the goddesses they 
rivaled. Virgil associates cypress with Sylva- 
jnus. <A beautiful piece of symbolism existed 
among the North American Indians in their 
early custom of burying their dead at the root 
of a young maple, whose leaves in autumn glow 
like clusters of living embers. The word ‘‘yew” 
is probably from the same root as “ ever.”— 
Ang.-Sax., yf. 

The compromising custom which the early 
Christian missionaries had of adopting the 
myths of the countries to which they went, and 

issociating their symbols, after sprinkling then 
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f strife, its 1a > N } no the door, an 
in name, fraxinus e), indicating its use milkmaid may ‘asions ve seen taking 
in making weapo! with her to keep off t 
‘cows and make them unruly. An old 
f Scotland runs: i 


speed.’ 
It was for a lon > a custom at Strathspey 


o make large hooy rowan an rive the-cat 

tle through them. The an, which has 

occasioned perplexity to etymologists, is not im 

probably related to rune, an old phrase of en 
| en traced to t 

n-staju i ch 

the old word used 

in the sense to whis 

m this wood that 

were written, whence it was called 


the great ash. rountree;’ but why that wood was selected 


} 


re is a chapel near Coblenz where a tree is | has not been explained There is good reason 


] with several of t distinctive symbols | to believe that the rowan was held sacred in 

on it the forbidden fruit is Druidical times, it being often found near the 

lisclosing a death’s- | megalithic monuments under circumstances in 

-d around the tree’s ating that it had been planted there. I 

prevailed more | learn from Mr. Jon Hjaltalin, a careful scholai 

were trans in Scandinavian antiquities, that in his own 

supposed to | country, Iceland, the chief tree-superstition re- 

be their favorite tree. ‘rom i *y plucked lates to the b. It is there said that when 
inches on which » through the air. In innocen rsons have been put to death it will 
Oldenburg there is a superstition that the ash | spring up over their graves. On Christmas 


it its red buds on St. John’s Day, | eve lights will emanate from it which nothing 


hem the night before | can put out. It must not be used for fuel, 
qe i 


yse who surround the fire will become 


vurgisnacht. | else 

connected enemies. It must not be used in building a 

No snake can live he use, else no woman can be saft ly delivered 

To rub the body with ofa child init. If used in a ship, the effect is 

it cures rheumatism, provided the branch has , just the reverse of that once ascribed to it in 

en plucked before sunrise by one approaching | other Northern countries: the vessel will sink, 

notion found in Erzgebirge ; | unless indeed juniper be used in the same. 

it is also said that a carriage whose axle is AReyner (sorb) and eini juniper) are, say the 

ash will go more swiftly than any other. Icelanders, great enemies, and if they be plant 

The Sor (Sorbus aucuparia), commonly call- ed each on the opposite side of a tree they will 

ed ash, derived its sanctity from the legend that | split it; and if both be kept in the same house, 
once saved Thor's life. It was when he was, the house will be burned.* 

wading the river Vimur that the god, in danger Mannhardt gives many curious instances of 

of bei wept away, grasped this bush, and aft- - 


1 the I roverb ran, *“* The sorb is Thor’s * In Iceland there are so few trees that most of the 
superstitions are represented by stones. The plant- 
superstitions which exist are mewhat peculiar. The 


salvation.” For some generations after the vi- 
nt conversion of the North by Ol af to Chris- | piodeik (blood-oak) will cause 1 ship built of it to be 
nity, if Was common In Scandinavian coun ost. Sel aliz caprea), if kept in a house, prevents 
ies to cut every staff from this tree, and to) pe! r xpiring, but also prevents safe child- 
have a bit of its wood in the hull of every ship, pi ae See a bh pap seater = 
: Bs ‘ . j fi herb of locks, Paris quadri- 
nee the Thunderer would never direct any i any lock. Mariustakker (Alchemilla 
against the tree which had saved him. In } gives quiet sleep if placed under the pillow. 
e same regions it is held by some still to be | © love-grass, ‘ium albidwm) has a mas- 
wee ei A ALS \ ts wi r who j 
a charm against formidable clouds; and there is fos 


hat to strew ash branches in a field 


Ash-Wednesday is equal to three days’ ra t f love. id ulm . if taken 
id three days’ sun. In Suabia it is said y | OF Ses SO SBN s We reese . in water, ! vty oa 
. t the t f it bea 

‘, iled | vngras, which 

in them, and then bury the twig where teeped in water three nights and pla under the 


a good treatment for wounds to insert a bit of 


neither sun nor moon can shine upon the spot, | pillow: the thief will be seen in eam. Lakjasoley 


As the Rowan the sorb appears still invested 


(Caltha palustris), ' vith rtai remonies 
i : 1 borne about, will >y the be r from having 
with the most v igorous superstitions remaining (Arbutus 
in the Scottish Highlands. The *‘ rowan-cross’ 
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the survival of rowan-tree superstitions in Ger- 
| Scandinavia. Its leaves are regard- 


the back, and its 


many an 
remedial in diseases of 
rnishes the b yoke keep bulls 
In Norway, 
Ss | t are put OV 
t flying dragons entering them. 
mes easily if the churn be of 
In Westphalia t 
stroke, a y¢ sun has that 
{ 


day shone, and with it strokes his cow on 


herdsman cuts, with one 


ig sorb on which 


back, hip, and udder—exorcisms being intoned 


and the cow Is named, 


By that means the 


animal will give plenty of milk, especially if she 


be fed on sorb occasionally, The custom is 
also Swedish and Esthonian. On the Swedish 
islands there is a fungus called by the inhabit- 
ants witches’ dung (trull-skid If it be put 
into a hole in ¢ wan stick, sealed up, and the 
stick burne itch will become ill, and can 
only become again by coming to ask for 
| house. In Bohe 
1] 


vill not shoot well 


some I 


with a decoction of rowan 

where Thor's fondness for 

ris well known, vessels for beer are made of 

On one of the Orkneys is an old rowan 

sacred to Thor, and the peasants hold that the 

Norwegian empire would cease if a branch of 
be carried off. 


rkable that while the sanctity of this 


that tree shoul 

It is rem 

s of tree is found in India, where it 

ed as nimbu (Melia azodaracta), a 

a-ash,* they should have an ex 

; ilar method of making cows give milk 

as that found in the North, but associated with 

another tree altogether. There is a passage in 

the Vedas which prescribes that the cow be 

troked thrice with rods of the acvastha, and 

the Hindoo herdsman touches the cow just as 

In Normandy the rod 
is hazel, but the procedure is identical. 


the Scandinavian does. 


The mantle of the ash seems to have fallen 
in Germany upon the LinpeEn, which surrounds 
so many churches, The Sclavonians, after the 
Greeks, who named it ¢idvoa, regarded it as the 
In Scla- 
vonian countries, indeed, the linden enjoyed a 
reputation equal to that of the oak among the 
Germans. ‘There are various indications that 
the sanctity of the linden in Germany is com- 
paratively modern, and derived from the Rus- 
sians. 


habitation-tree of the goddess of love. 


Leipsic, for instance, is really Lipsk, the 
Sclavonic name for linden. The word means 


“ ventle.’ 


In Germany linden wood was chief- 
ly used i images of saints, and the 
oldest ibild” on the Nonnenburg, that 
: There is a 


from it. 
general superstition that the linde is 


from the Hebrew 

stion is as difficult 

tes foun That 

I by » Arabs is a gum 

tamarisk shrub (Tamarix gallica) ; 

posed to have been the buds of 
1y of them of the sorbus species. 


never struck by lightning, and that it will p 
tect the house near which it is planted from 
both lightning and witches. Under this tree 
Siegfried, the hero of the Niebelungen Lied 


was laid, for it was regarded as the tree of the 
resurrection, <A large linden stands over 4] 
grave of Klopstock at Ottensen, in Holsté 
In the cemetery at Annaburg there stan 
venerable linden under which every vear 
mon on the resurrection is delivered 
earlier ages of Germany judgment 
nounced under holy lindens. 

rhe child who, fortunate enough 
of the original version of Cinderel] 
thizes with poor Ashputtel as she sits 
HAZEL, saying, 

‘*Shake, shake, hazel-tree, 
Gold and silver over me,” 

id glows with delight as the bird ali 

that is desirable, is catching the 
of a profound faith which one« 
to be in the secret of all the treasures of the 
earth. ‘The name of the divining-rod tri 
might be traced, did the Aryan phil log 
permit, from the Syrian word hazeh, signifyi 
sleepy or hazy, enchantments being gener: 
shown in that effect. 
and the name suggests that the miserable } 


To haze is to mysti 
tice of ** hazing,’ which still disgraces son 
f our schools, may be a degenerate pagan 
rite, The schoolmaster’s rod used sometime 
to be of hazel too.) Groves of hazel, or of elm, 
which thence may have been called witch-haz 

were frequently chosen by the Saxons for thi 

temples, the hazel being one of Thor’s trees, 
and considered an embodiment of lightning. A 
rod of it was for a long time hung up in Bava 
rian court-rooms as a symbol of « ithority, and 
from it was also made the officer's baton in 
the same country. Hazel-nuts are frequent) 

Branches of 
hazel were hung up in orchards as a protection 
of fruit trees against lightning. 


planted in old German graves. 


So deep was 
the faith of the people in the relation of this 
tree to the thunder god, that the Catholics 
adopted and sanctioned it by a legend one may 
still hear in Bavaria, that on their flight into 
Egypt the Holy Family took refuge under it 
from a storm. 
about with them as a charm against lightning. 
The East Prussians cut a green hazel stic 

the spring, and, when the first thunder comes, 
make a cross with it over every heap of gra 
believing the corn may thereby be kept pure 

In Switzerland it is thought t 
protect horses from all manner of illnesses, if 
their oats be stirred with a hazel stick, w I 


Many peasants carry a sprig 


many years, 


while the church bells are ringing 
mia the cure of fever is as follows: 

stick must be bought without bargainin 

may also be broken from the woods before sun 


rise; then it must be laid in the corner otf 


the church, and three paternosters and three 
. : : 
aves said. He who takes the stick away will 
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In the 
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ior, if water, that the rod is meant to discov- 
Along with this Christian performance are 
iingled pagan observances. 


In cutting it one must go backward and, draw- 


incantations and 
ing it only between his legs, cut it before him, 
In the Tyrol it is added, one must cut it only 
with a knife never before used. In Bohemia it 
is held that it must not be touched before the 

g with the naked hand, but a white hand- 
hief must be wrapped around the hand. 


cuttin 
ker 
The nearer it can be cut in the semblance of 
i¢ human figure the better; at any rate, it 

iust be forked; and it is held by the two legs 

x purposes of divination. The rod 

sed to sink suddenly when near treasures 

held not only to discover things in the 
murderers, 
po 

Mr. 
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is sup 


nd 1s 
rth, but secrets in men, thieves, 
The persistency of the beli 
rod is 


divining 
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examining the 
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* Man’s Origin 
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 Interesti! t 
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The WILLow | 


an equivocal reputation. The wee} 


lds, in popular superstitions, 
] ig-willow 
Ss babylonica, al- 
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sisters 


preserves in its name, Sadia 


ws of Israel when t 
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n the shores of 
And the 


lusion to the sorr hey 


their harps on the 
Phaeton, bewailing 
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his death o 


vere changed into willows. 
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over the Samlander 
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Bavaria to 
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a tent of willows before his home. 
period it 


surround the sick with willow, 


was common in 


In many coun 


tries—England among others—it was selected, 


because it flowered just before Easter, to furnish 


a substitute for palms on Palm-Sunday, willow 


n thus used being regarded 


branches that had bee 
as of great virtue. 


**And willow branches ha 
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they palmes do use 
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On the other hand, we find in Bohemia the belief 
that it was the tree on which Judas hung him- 


self, and accordingly that the devil has given 
also, that 


t 


ut 


it a particular attraction for suicides ; 
a child flogged with a switch of it 
away. In East Prussia one still meets with 
the belief that it gives birth to serpents. In 
Hesse it is held that with knots tied in willow 
one may slay a distant enemy. In Baireuth 
the girls go at Easter midnight to a fountain, 
silently, and without being seen; into the water 


will waste 


they throw little willow rings, each named for 
a person; whose ring sinks first will die first. 
Willows are al attractive to In 


Oldenburg it is said that, if a woman would be 


witches, 


so 
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with 
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ch she must write her name with her 
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, etc., in the same way as 
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ie ends when the 
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to with a serpent twined around it—a device, I 


believe, of Spanish origin, so far as that Stat 
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concerned, and not impossibly a relic of the 


Palmers. As the traditional tree whose branch and « 


es sweetened the bitter waters of Marah, as the 
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the title 
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in the Iliad, xiii, 389. This is from 
Acheyon, whence Hercules was said to have 
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Far eS | 
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imm mentions the supe 
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He will then, 
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he Dark ora 
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»y a thief whom he sy 
pects, he bends a juniper down with his ] 
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upon the branch, and, if possible, the b 
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iAn. 
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of the witch, but only to the habit of thos 
sumed to be such of sitting und 

The tity of the white-tl 

come from Virgil 
says that at the death of Daphnis th 
and thorn sprang 


this coincid 


1iorn WoOl 


ive Rome. 


This must have been the ramnos of Dioscorid 
which, he says, was hung over doors to ke 

The is l of Ovid's 
spina alba (our hawthorn In Fasti (Book § 
Janus presents to the goddess Carna the whit 
he 


enchantments, same 


t ym her hou 


rn, to avert calamity fi 


nellere 
I 


alba de 


“Sic fatus, 


A 


virgam qua tristes 


foribus noxas, hc erat 
BELLADONNA is esteemed in Bohemia to be a 
hes it, but 


hen 
it has the power to make horses strong) by let 


favorite plant of the devil, who wat 


may be drawn from it on Walpurgis-night ( 


ting loose a black hen, after which he will run.* 
The it is 
tl The famou 
apples of Sodom have been identified by Has 


name refers to an ancient belief that 


1e form of a fatal enchantress. S 


selquest as of the same family, Solan. See 
Apoc., Book of Wisdom, %: 7.) Soughs of the 
Pium, gathered on the same night, are placed 
over the windows and doors to keep away witch 
ted to 
T, in 


and, in Austria, the same tree is plan 
The Cuestnt 


Cs 5 
protect fields against mice. 
Russia, is held to be efficacious against ba 
and gout. In E Prussia there 
superstition concerning DoG-woop, that its sap, 
absorbed in a handkerchief on St. John’s night, 
will fulfill all wishes. 

Among the 
Cuerry must be ineluded. 


ache ast 


sacred trees of Germany the 


To waltz on May 


* This superstition abo 
for a black hen is also found in Niederbrac 
land. 


nt 


ut the fondness of the devil 


kel, Hol 





THE SACRED FLORA. 


, 
- something ti 


on to tl 


at 


‘rom uo, fi \ ere ‘the German 
and ill u VINAGS < suds as 
crops, bu l rl Ot dignity 
, were believed t » arranged by her. 
he Odenwald, near | 
1 of the Wild Huntsman, 

ck called the Wilde Weibchenstein, b 

be the hat of a little woman who comes 


ate &, 


t 
} 
i 


some one is 
ie corn, and binds it into sheaves behind | looking-gl 
the reapers with astonishing rapi 
Bertha again. She protected the grain so fo 
midably that children were warned that thes 
must not go into a field where it was growin 
for fear the wehr-wolf (whose howl tl j | 
sometimes hear in the wind) would seize them. 
On the contrary, in Schleswig one is deemed safe | o 


from the wehr-wolf in acorn-field. Three hand-, is the neares 


harvesting, and} Voigtland he straight 


ven 


to eve 


ry 
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gy, and is sometimes 


good 


ntly explained 
ts having the old Cymrie col 
; doubtf 
yramids 


, and 


mush 

to trac 
The astrol 
em for thi e of cattle, which 


ticularly bewitched by the 


pal 
1 


which 


grows around trees. 
stools, especially in regions 
ibound, are supposed to har- 


da 


irooms al 


re always destroyed when 
e regarded in Bohe 
and it is a saying there tl 


ul, 
} 
ms vet 
’ , 7 
eweden the Lichen 


sover there ¢ 


In Russia it is still a general belief among 


the peasants that on St. John’s night the Fern 


flowers, and, as the finder of the flower y 


1 


from it all that is said to come of the fou 


leaved shamrock in Ireland, I was assured 


Moscow that it is not uncommon to find pers 
walking amidst ferns at midnight—the on 
} 


hen, as is supposed, the flower can 


sacred time of the year mention 


tha 
at tine 


ume superstition exists in Thuringia, 


yi 


} 


In ear! 


night, as is said in Bohemia and thx 
fern seed shine like fiery gold. 
seed called * 

ld them would find 


which, where the seed were scat 


fern were wish-seed, 
hidden 


tered, woul 


al themselves in veins of bluish 
th. ‘The sap of this flowering fern confer 
sternal youth. In the Tyrol the Osmunda 


ia, called ** the blooming fern,” is placed over t 


flame 


door for good luck. In Bohemia the traveler 
take fern seed along for good hap, and fi 

seli especially safe from storms 
But th 


all d 


or 
seeds which reveal treasures and pr 
to get. Accordi 
the Suabians they can only be got just befor 
at Cl 
the devil (in Russia it is a serpent still), and o1 


refraining { 


‘sires are not so e u 


asy 


night iristmas, ‘They are under keeping 


must prepare for the quest by 
church during Epiphany, and thinking as mu 
if The 


t a cross-road where a corpse has pa 


as possible of Satan. seeker takes 


a 
ed; that is the spot where ghosts and den 


on Christmas night, and 


} 


swarm 
n passes spe 


make ] ak 
Those who do either would, in the an: 


or ia 


logy 


eat one who 
folklore, be changed to stones instead of find 


> magical le: but now it is said the de 


the 
tears them to pieces. They who go on in silen 

On old St. Johr 
night (July 8, now ‘ Kiliansnacl in Bol 
the se fer 


will get the shining fern, 
mia, one decorated with 
i There one 

under the 
‘lect the seed which will fall before sur 


is said to become invisible. n 


mmunion chalice-clotl 


f one finds the cloth steeped in sa 
dew, or rain-drops, from the plant, it has t 
I ] 


In Westpha 


same virtues. lia fern seed whi 
into one’ 
the 
followed by adders, 
This seems to | 
The 


( sprendt urzel, commonly 


» fallen unnoticed 
When 


re he 


} ‘ 
nave 


tent. 


; shoes are } 


carries fern which se- 
} 


be 


one 


‘ures treasur will 
which guard the treasures, 


the I 


famous blasting-root 


thuanian form of the superstition 


called springwort) is probably the fern root. 
Pliny records the superstition concerning it 


nearly in the same form in which it is now 


found in Germany. If any one touches a | 
tit will yield at once. InS 
ied in the right pocket, to render tl 

bearer invulnerable to dagger or bullet; and in 
One 
the 


ock 


with i witzerland it 
is cari 
the Hartz it is said to reveal treasures. 

can not easily find it himself, but generally 
wood ecker (according to Pliny that or the ra- 


ven; in Switzerland, the hoopac; in the Tyrol, 
the swallow) will bring it under the following 


circumstances: When the bird visits its nest the 
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} 


uching 
red 


s the 


cloth 
h so frighten 
t fall. 
s, and to protect 
ecies of tern Called in 


“Trrkraut,” ¢ ne 


way 


walks 


likely to iose his and wander a 


rment insi 


ANNE FURNE 


( 


Povey 
revert 


_ 


HWAPTER VIII. 


nd Edwin Arkwright 
1e oldest 
AlVe 


s called W 


> wi 


in 


ood Street, 


le town- 
houses 


in 


oms were 


s and down ste 


One cl of 


hine a 


laracteristic that house vy 


he 


low-roofed parlor dark 


vas 
s would out 

The fat 
times 
b 
well. 


yught a good fight for supremacy. 
brooded 


corners, and overheat 


ie oaken rafters. And by three o’clock | bless 
afternoon, save perhaps for a few days 
full mids had invaded the 
oom. Whoso wished to use his eyes in 
parlot 


the beetle-browed window, « 


immer, it 


at shone o 
} 


bu 


that hour must remain close to 
wr have recourse to 
lamp or candle 
set near the fire-place whicl 
mined by th 


There was, indeed, one roomy 
Mrs. 


1 never was illu- 


day. Mrs. Arkwrigh 


cl 
e light of t 
would grope it 
} by 


aided sometimes by that of smell. 


1 it, and dextrously select what! platters 
means of her 


of touch, t 
For this | 


was a store closet, and the children were invya- 


1@ wanted sense 


riably set sneezing whenever they approached 
the ir young noses to its spice-lade n atmosphere. 
Once, and once only, I saw that myste1 a third 


of the f 


ious ré 
ceptacle partially revealed by the feeble flame 
of a rush-light. I could not help thinking of 
the famous dark cavern of Kentucky as I peeped | the nan 
Mrs, 


into it. White, ghastly looking jars loomed 


as 
ng, 
But 


ceased to regret th 


perishab 


dropped a bitter flavor into the fe 


747 


SS 


uadading 
> luuminatl 


was inherent 


“garments a iy 


her spoke of 
li their ¢ 
though he 


am s 
n by 
Arkwright’ hild 


ren never 


kn 


an; 


smoked, her ives and 
bright | 


and did 1 


wel and ck and yet 


hat yt 3 return 


) 
iearth home with the willingness 
ted » aliec 
In 

who made 

the glow 
wy cloth, and 


ood. And 


was, 


at his board; 


ire, and smirched the s1 


1e of the fiend was Jealous 


Arkwright was not a jealous wife in 
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1 of the term; but she 


like to her children being made ** soft,” 


as she 
it of every human | phrased it; and, consequently, discouarged ; 
She too caressing manner in those about them. But 
I believe that her besetting failing was at t] 
bottom of this; and that she grud 


was ]ei 

vants, l 
ged any sein 
tillation of regard that went forth f 


rt 
1] 


rom } 
children’s hearts to a stranger. 


Fortunate] 
little Jane’s instinct was not to be decei 
any assumed hardness of manner. She 
her mother a very different look f 
which she had regarded me, 
her little arms to be taken. 
and pathetic to see Mrs. Arkwi 
iarly | change and soften as she lifted Jans 
yeo- | the child on her knee. 
same land ** How good she is!” said 
alone here when I came in, 


od old 


r the wee mouse,” 
his mark ‘She is mostly alone all the mort 
but ** Poor little thing!” 
w and bitter as : **Po you think it such a misfortur 
alone? I would give any thing for half 


hour to myself, sometimes. But Ja 


Inf. 


ne will sé 
have to go to school with her broth 


“To school! How old is she?” 


orth to his con “Turned three. Oh, vou need 
| 


ut then Lizzie w 

t I was ush-| the eldest, and I had to get her : 
of-all-work into the par 
to walt I thought at first 


ters 


he sometimes | astonished. Lizzie went to s« 
7 Mr. Ark-| was so old as this one. B 
} 
for a few hours every 
two babies younger 


one there; but becoming, | after.” 


‘ustomed to the dim Presently Mr. Arkwright returned, and 


I Jane Arkwri , the | began our lesson. Mrs. Arkwrigh 
astened into her wi i n her work-basket to the parlor, ani 
| three | ing diligently. Hers was no dainty 
succession; for things | in delicate wicker-work, lined 
household. Jane) fitted with silver. Mrs. 
like her father. | basket was 


t 
] 
i Sa 


strong, ugly, and wel 
ad, into her ¢ hair, her work on the present occ: 
able, was placed | trous insertion of a patch into a pair of cl 
this were ranged some rowse f small dimensions, the propert 
cut ht, Jun., com ily known 
ig fires, and | ‘ ‘ 


Heaven knows ‘You are absent, I think,” said Mr. Ark- 
connected with right, gently, 


after a patient explanation 
omising materials! But the 


little | the meaning of a passage in Schiller which I 
as gravely interested as a chess-| had entirely failed to follow, ** Whither a 
your thoughts wandering?” he added, with 
Jane smiled | smile. 
me with an It was a question to which I did not at all 
gan contemplate giving him a true answer, My 
asking her what! thoughts had 
meaning therelfy the 


replied, with much com 


been wandering with a ligh 
rhythmic motion to the accompaniment of a 
waltz tune; they had fluttered over garments 
putting aside of my non- | 
e amusing, ** Bix.”” And 


n of arranging and 


f many colors, and flowers, odorless, inde: 
but of cunning workmanship. stly, they 
had been contemplating an existence devoted 


on the ledge of her | to cleaning rooms, nursing babies, and mend 
ing trowsers, as contrasted with such constitu- 
id Mrs. Arkwright, coming into the | ent 


elements of happiness as the dancing, 
dresses, and adornments aforesaid, and shud 
dering in every fibre of their butterfly wings at 
need sharply at me as I knelt |'the picture. 

She always professed a dis 


afterward, “you're a little early, 
Mr. Arkwright is not come home 
And yet at the very same mo- 
ment there was that within me which sincerely 
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1ot ver 
was making my | 


y them tog 


» spoke, 
lextrous, 


yreover, utte¢ 

s directions on to th nr. imi arnings in a loud voice. ' 
pray let me do ! xcla the announ 
’ +} j } 


ling do o gather the scattered 


before I could do so Mrs. Arkwright had | lodger during the race-week wa 


)OOKS i if I 4 this gentleman s flock re¢ 


ced them up, : y neatly and rapidly | startle and even scandalize his 


h firmly fastened Sut Ali 
yy the strap. * m so much obliged to | that sl 
ou, Mrs. Arkwright,” I said. ‘* How beauti 


illy you have made the par ’ u think 


ng of Teddy’s 
ss Furness is quite 1 
ig at his wil 
skillful hand 
He clasped her b 
as he spoke, and fi 
Arkwright look« 
It was customary for Eliza 
Wood Street on my lesson day 
pany me to my grandfather's. 


ing for me now, and we went away togeth 
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t derive some advantage from “Tut, Judith! There, there, I beg y« 
‘’'Tisn’t as though fa-| pardon for startling you. The harvest men 
In't let, ud keep | will reap on Horsingham race-course; men 


Ishe. ‘*And/| have sown there; and they plant a fresh crop 
niver was; every year. More’s the pity!” 


veek’s wage Grandfather withdrew to his study: and no 


» little sitting-| sooner had he turned his back than Mrs. 
d there’s Mat’s | Abram bent forward to me with uplifted fir 


sdroom i’ the | and her eyes so wide open that the odd yell 


specks in them gleamed very conspicnot 
and huskily murmured, in her most inarti: 
tones, ‘* Ah, love, if he would but und 
But your dear grandfather never di 


enough of the devil!” 


mar the c: seein 
came round ; 
CHAPTER IX. 
Axice Kircnen’s expectations were fulfilled. 
The races of that autumn were more numeron 
ly attended than any meeting that had taken 
‘He holds fast by the | place for many years. I remember that autumn 
But then, Miss Anne, ll. I have reason to remember it. I 1 
And sure, ember mother’s hesitation as to whether she 
of grandfather uld, or should not, be present on the race 
ll, that can't course on the great ‘‘cup” day. And I remem 
endured. With that ber how at last, despite grandfather’s remon 
and turned to £o ack, | strances, she resolved to go, I knew tl en as 
well as I know now—albeit, nothin aid 
ng after chap¢ iat she could) between us to that effeet—that mother went to 
leave from Dr. Hewson ti : the races and took me there, in the hope tl 
When I told grandfi r what Alice Kitchen | our presence might keep father from the bet 
d vexed, and passed his fin- | ting-ring, and prevent mischief. 
1ir until it was more like a was a lovely bright day. 
he made no comment ar, Si a silver gauzy mist on ti 1 
‘Of course, of | zon, that looked like a breath on a mirror. 
ial thing!” The course, I heard it said, would be in first 


} 


become quite a fa- | rate order. The person who said so was Dodd's 
Since her brother’s mar- | successor, the undersized groom. 
ls with Eliza was Flower, and I always thought a m¢ 
whose good appropriate appellation could s ly have be 
had, approved of | longe d to him. Flower was no favorite with 
humor; and espe-| my mother. She discovered, avery few wecks 
cially of a certain blunt honesty which charac- | after his arrival, that he had introduced the 
her, and which contrasted oddly with | practice of card-playing into our kitchen, a 
nany of her utterances. thing unheard of there before. He was not al- 
ihem!—blessed races are | ways quite sober, although never too drunk to 
snded than ever this | do his work. His manner was full of a sup- 
r, thoughtfully pressed insolence, and his tongue was, the oth- 
er servants said, versed in the vilest ribaldry, 
k, grandfather,” to which he would give utterance on any ocea- 
grunt of discon- | sion when the presence of his superiors did not 
restrain him. But neither these considerations, 
le are quite rejoicing at nor any others which could be presented to him, 
t’s lodging will availed with my father to induce him to dis- 
charge Flower, 


** My Luey, darling,” father would sa 


vou tell me that the man has ever dared 
insolent or ill-behaved to y i 


look ? 
Tome? No, Georg 
**Or to Anne?” 
“Why, no dear. 
‘*Or to me, or to any guest or friend we 
have? ‘To be sure not! And he is a first-rate 
groom: quite first-rate. As to the servants’ 
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on-chape 
| 
ndemned e 
so; but they were 
is in detesting inciples of 
*, who was ch 
ided that ther 
in every one of 


ld but have 


instead 
ost of them be save 
readily have 
ccurred to me 
me sil 


re 


up the 
wel 


* when our cart 
lace in the line, and the 

**T get nervous 
leave us by ourselves,” 


many shades of coloi 
she added, with 


re being no other 


i espa fenumerating them all 
» wished to keep him by her side. | 


“nts W 
| 
etense of the 


ithin a minut 
sh isters were very small : ery | 
1? Of course!” ‘ wore so much clot 

uous a kind, 

shall | and exti 
and quite within hail all day.” 
a bright tear come and tremble in 
er’s eye, and the color flush into her face | tl 
n fade, leaving her very pale, made a! nor my fath 
ling of burning indignation rise in my breast | cied, a kind 
and I believe 


and my grandfa 


** You don’t mean, I suppose 
n me to the skirt of your gown? I 
the « ourse, me the ide: 


use 


igainst father ; and the feeling was not quench 


d by my catching sight of Flower, who had 
1 what had passed, and was standing with | Ne , catehit 
itered legs apart—as bowed i 

“y looked as the ‘‘ wishing 


t has been picked cle: 


is smooth, sl 
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, and vulgar, like 

a trying thing. To 

s mince and mouth their 
hy al co of 
3a 

, 1t was 

and 


| 
t 


word at 


vith Impatience, 


y, or Clemmy C 


ud- 
Oot it was, that 
inating was their mood, 
cessary to twist and 

It some 


nopping and mow 


times 


l, high-pitched voice 
day. Sam, 
gentility; and 
iat would have 
> Open air. 
humoredly 

Li 


i { Cnhuowt 

speak like ‘I illy 
lear, Cous 

Cousin Jaw- 


ipting to con 


S$} e iking 


oul 


in Hors 


moving in the 


“times 
been 
{ 


yurse for 


a considerable 
1 not say any thing. 
said my father, with an almost 
le embarrassment, ‘ that you're not 
vonder, Sam, ¢ h? : 


Grand Stand. 


» too, as I instantly and pain 


to the The bet 


»ring? No, thank ve, 
, Junior, knows a trick 
No, no, no; not if I am 
us is enough. The fami- 

ha, ha!’ 


George, 


S © 


self-command at twenty; which, my obserya- 
tion leads me to con lude, is not an altogeth 
unparalleled state of things. 

I suppose I looked as angry as I fi 
Henrietta observed, spitefully, “ What 
youve got, Anne!” and then the thre 
giggled in chorus. 

** Had you not better get into the « uring 
speaking to Tilly, Henny, 

‘Et te highe r, and j 
will see the course better than from th C 


ble. . 


as you are not going to th 


said my father, 


Clemmy, collectively. 


You can mount on the box, Sam: 
e Grand Stand 
emain and look after the 


Furness was just saying that she did 


can ladies, 


to be without a gentleman in this crowd,’ 


Shall I ever forget mother’s face when 


ried away across the course 


*, muttering 


thing about “ expecting a frie 


‘having made an appointment! 


So g 2 
ful glance with which she followed hi 


ing figure as he made his way 


of 


and the piteous etforts she made 


crowd, towering above most 


fterward to look smiling and indiffer 


the sharp unsympathizing eyes of the Cu 
rys, are as vivid to me now as they 
moment. 


ee id . let 


ness, ; 


George 

who generally t« 

in right 
Mother put the 


niority. 

observation 

and made room on the seat ne 
he gi We were five 


ls. 
and though it was 


ort 
riage, 
] ired 


than 


the oce asion, we 
was comfortable 


] it 
voluminous skirts. 


beside mother in favor of 


Clementina, w 10 

the quietest and least fidgety of the thi 

rs; but Tilly turned her out of it immed 

ly, and took it herself, 

; ‘Oh no!” sh 
1 ] 


cock-like tones, and spreading 


dear, said, in her most | 


out he L 
so as almost to overwhelm my mother, lik¢ 
flood; * Miss Cudberry, if you please.” S 
frequently spoke of herself as ‘* Miss | 
ry. * No, no, Clemmy; it would look pe 
lar to see you in the post of honor and Miss 
Cudberry in the carriage.” 

Clementina submitted very quietly to tl 
superior claims of ‘* Miss Cudberry.” Not tl 
elder sistei 


she would have allowed her t 
tvrannize over her; but they had made a sort 
of code of laws in the family—or rather the 


laws had grown up slowly by prescripti 
recedent—and, among them, the s 
remacy of Matilda was a leading arti 


] 
ll 


th 


that these rules and regulat 


odd to me to observe how undoi 


assumed 


as well known to the outer world as wit 
’ 


in the narrow limits of their family circle, and 


with what surprise and resentment they re 


garded any breach of them by unconscious 


They had lived in a very secluded 


angers, 


house, and in a very secluded manner, until 
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Daniel his name 


rvant, of Woolling. 


» is too ridiculo 
be mistaken 


} 
have ¢ 


however, 
tions to be given 
saming tone, wl 
laps 1t was— to attrac 
‘the whole course to the 
rry of Woolling’s sociable, 
idberry of Woolling’s servant, 
1, until her attention was sel 


ech arrested by seeing me bow 


Bunny, whose carriage had but ne 
; 
li 


place in the rank not far from us. she could. 
‘The Bunnys?” she demanded, instantly | methenar 
fixing her eyes on them, with n 
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sacrifice of | time at my mother. And placid as 
from | ny’s face was, I could discern some 
tas she d 


and compassion on it 
think,” said Mr. Lacer, “ 
» pleasure of meeting Mr. Furnes 
He was leaning with | 
He Was on tl 
were watching 
cantered up anc 
vd, and the gene 
‘clearing the cou And I 
iat Mr. Lacer was s: 


Iam almost certain that they d 


te a low voice. 


poke in qui 
» you met father ?” 
a low voice, I 
[ am very sure 
d being overheard, 


CHAPTER 


Miss Furne 
“As if I what? 
‘‘As if you disapproved o 
expression 


¢ 


was quite a severe 

Mr. Lacer |: ed as he said it, bt 
ly merrily, I thought; but t 

was impossible 


nto my mind. 


I did not see th: 


k at his face, but I 


ively. 


1 


ne Yn 
& Yi 
) 


uid he, looking at two or 
specks that were moving g« 


at some distance. “Will 


* Oh no, thank yor 
at seemed, 
He must have tl 
listicated of provincial school 
affected. Mr. L: 
then, as the race was jt 
mounted on to the 
already seated, 
This first race was by 


mportant events of the 


he course a 


banks, m 


ive ) I 


He gave er the crowd poured over t 


and the itinerant jugglers, mou 
cians, and fortune-tellers began to ply t 
I looked out anxiously oy 


t refrain from smiling. heir 1 
Lady Bunny. ‘‘ And Mr. | spective trades. 
dear ?” the moving mass of heads to try wh 
could descry my father. I hoped that, no 

the race was over, he would rejoin mot 

1ew how she would be longing to have him | 


her. 


ki 


No, Lady Bun- | her 

I think.” horrible mass of men in the betting 
But she raised | me there seemed something infernal in t) 
Pleasure or amuse- 


side again, away from that surging, roa 
ring. 


} 


no more, 


again, and looked this} vehemence andexcitement. 





ANNE 


A the arri 
ed to the ¢ 
rky little walk, 
It was impossil 


unless it were a person afflicted 


with total deafness, to 
rry 8 presence for many set 
** You abominable creature xclaime 


iaking her finger 


were intended to 


word 


Which they were uttered was so alarmit sug- 
gestive of the peculiar tone of badinage kt 


10OWn 


father, wh 
toward the o 


approaching, tor , r hand 


FURNESS. 


he woul 
g father away from the neigh 
and Stand. Iwas, therefore, 


, 
» him presently emerge 


from a knot of people gathered round a co 


walk 


when 
ier head turned 
posite direction, had not perceived 


r, W 


to attract her 
And my heart was filled with ten- 


ission for 
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Meanwhile Miss Cudberry and Mr. Sam Cud- | sure Pa and Ma would be glad to see him, and 
berry had made acquaintance with Lady Bunny | that there would a knife and fork for him any 


hem | time he liked to eall. Because, as to socie 
fashion, Lady Bunny | gracious, Lady Bunny, I suppose there’s nothi; 


r tl 
- with 
: creature in the world; | but tradesmen’s famili 
at these Poor Lady Bunny colored a little, but 


es where he is quarters 


alarm in coincided in Miss Cudberry’s opinion, 
to stand | sociation with ‘‘tradesmen’s families” 
ents of the hamper were being | to be thought of. She was a good wom 


it inviting them to take in most things a perfectly sincere one 


and a share of the good thin the point of gentility she was weak. 


illy accepte prot ssed himself even more shocked 
he solid viand athetic for Mr. Lacer’s forlorn position 


impagne sl ng quartered amidst such abomination of 


l 
f a huntsman | lation as was involved in having tradesmen’s 
never touched families for his sole society. And yet S 
ontent with simply de- | Peter, who was an honest, well-principled n 
face expressive of the ut-| in the main, had stood behind a grocer’s cou 
| ese troublesome | er with linen sleeves on, in his father’s s} 
thrust upon her before he took to selling malt instead of sug 
Whereat and so made his fortune. These anomal 
larger than perplexed and vexed me greatly in those day 
Sam broke in with enthusiastic praise 
*‘Lacer.”  Lacer was a 
knew a thing or two; 
iW, would become 
re than half tips: y 
g so thorough \y aes pes his natt 
r said my cousin fi y, t } coarseness So ping through the 
had r-bone of a chicken ¢ arnish of vulgar finer ith which he 
positing it, cleanly picked, | overlaid it, that even his sister began to t} 
‘ how do you 3 mn? t ! ble that the Bunnys might | 
|, Lady Bunny, to hear of Anne’s | mt f him if he remained longer 
} self she never conceived that any society 
simply. have too much. She therefore declared 
she must return to her cousin George, 
But send Sam to find the soc ree le and Daniel; 
vhich I it was getting late, and 


1 tO us, 


dare say | dy understand. Gracious!” | main for one more race, the great race. 
Here followe vild 
nobody join a, for t 


none of had a conception what had excited | that it would not be long fore she paid tl 


peal of laughter, in v ich with many voluble and \ reife rous a lieus tot 
I 


e excellent reason ag Bunnys, and holding out “or encouraging h 
it. Prese) she proceeded: ‘** But Anne al- | a visit, she seized her 4 r’s arm and drag 
ways was the funniest little framp of a thing 

Frumpy we used to call her at home. ** Your cousin’s very—lively,” observed L 
We are dreadful quizes, you must know, Lady inny to me; ‘but a litthe—ahem !—a 
Bunny. t juit f family trait.” No one 1arp mn her manners, isn’t she 86 
responding to thi ally either, Tilly looked ‘‘T think she is very rude, Lad; 

more at me, and exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, you. said I, bluntly. 


er little creature!” went off into a fi ‘*Qh, come, come, come!” said Sir 
ughter behind her pocket-handkerchief. smiling, *‘don’t be severe, Miss Anne; 
Barbara Bunny here lost patience and blurt-| be severe.” Then turning to his wif 
with school-girl abruptness, ‘* Little! | ed, “A good old family, my nag 
: ‘’s quite tall: she’s a head and! known name. Cudberrys, of Woolling 
mlders taller than you, at any rate!” been on their own land from father to son f 
i the subject. ‘* What a nice’ two centuries and a half.” 
reature that Mr. Lacer is!” she said. Such I saw no more of Mr. Lacer that day unt 
a military figure He was quite delight just as we were about to leave the course. 
make our acquaintance.” had observed, with almost as much surprise 
‘* Was he?” began Sir Peter, and then stopped thankfulness, that father remained in the 
and _ a phrase into ** No doubt he was!” riage with mother during the rest of the da 
**Oh, delighted! Woolling ir place is at and I therefore was prepared for the beamit 
gee fact, we are of Woolling: Cud-, face with which my darling mother greeted me 
is only five miles from | when Sir Peter escorted me back to her. Mr. 
stationed. You may) Lacer came up to say “ good-by” as we were 


I said I was/ driving off. 





ANNE Fl 


*See you to-morroy 

r, so familiarly tha 
other took it quite as 

and merely nodded, 


‘‘T didn't know, 


hat you had invite 


Ci 


Eardley for to-morrow.” 
= No, I have not 
n Horsingham., 
I noticed with 


his hat 


y, bestowed 


done s 
All rig} 


much indigni 


to Mr. La 
on him a 
mace that was almost like 


gi a WinDK, 


neluded that he h: been drinking. 
st sound which 


the turf of 


mingled din of 
lberry’s voice, scream 
xl as look for a sociable! 


of W« 


ant, answering to 


*s sociable, 


man-sery 


1” (as if he had been a dog 


s man-servant, of Woolling 


CHAPTER XI. 


after that race-day I 
Mi 


in mother’s little morning-room, wher 


some studies for 


s opened, after a preliminary tap—a 
. ) ] accra » kiy ] t wh } LeEMmed 
id and aggressive Kind Of tap, which seemed 


t so much to ask admission as to demand it 

mptorily—and Mrs. Matthew Kitchen walk- 
linto my presence. I do not think she had 
en to Water-Eardley more than twice 


sinc 


marriage; and on each occasion s 


with a broad hint that she 
ont. The first i 
ed to my mother that she was getting her 
clothes ready, as she expected 
short That 
nt induced mother to give her a handsome 
On the occa 


time was when 
to be con 


1 within a time, announce 
1 and a piece of fine linen. 
sion of her second visit, Mrs. Kitchen brought 
her baby, and informed us that it was just going 
to be baptized in Zion Chapel, and that old Mr. 
; i 

to 


Father was present when this was 


Green, the child’s great-grandfather, had 


xl “very handsome” in the way of gifts 
the infant. 
said, and I saw him wrap a sovereign in a piece 
of paper and slip it into Mrs. Kitchen’s hand, 
begging her to buy the little one some trifle 
I had nothing but if I had 
een mistress of a whole silversmith’s shop full 


With it. to give; 
of christening gifts, I would not have bestowed 
I felt as if it would be 


( 
} 
I 


one of them on Selina. 
a piece of hypocrisy on my part to do so, there 
being no emotion of kindness toward her 
heart, 

“ How do 
up from my 


tered. 


re 
I said, looking 


you do, Selina?” 


books in some as she en 


surprise 


“‘T am very well and hearty—I'm thankful 


to the Lord,” she answered. 


RNESS. 


living, 
as ever, but 
o have grown 
had 


] 
a FOU 


SI very 


watch 


grandfat 


for Mrs. 


shortly. 


her, 
said 
ring me with « 
*‘lukewarmness” 
grandfather 
rred, had been 
he lived 
And she 
been 


prem t 


hould in justice 
' Provi 


“fe 
sne was 
lite comfortable 
hust 


insignifica 


iture prospect herself, her ind, 


her little boy. cting the 
n race, she 


mainder of the confessed 


she was not 
she was half 
signified to ] 


some 


studies to prepare for the 
that if she had nothi 
Sala 


noul 


fensive strain, I s 
vi 


self with my own concerns, ¢ 


her alt t} 


attention from her altogether. 


She talked on, and I 


no difference to Selina. 
sat with my eyes fixed on my book, but totally 
there t 
and I 

woman's ignorant folly, strongly 
Why should she feel ma- 
and mine? I asked myself, 
As the 
word shaped itseit In my thoughts, it recalled 
tome Keturah’s stern saying, that Mat Kitchen’s 
that hated to be 
grateful. j I was 
fur from being yul t that Selina’s tirade 

juisitely ludicrous. 
rtain phrases from the 


to fix my mind I was burn 


unable 


h indignation could not choose 


1 
but hear the 
Spice d with malice. 

toward me 


owed us nothing but gratitude. 


‘*natural man” was a man 


would have 


She had caught u 
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art of our premises that I never visited nov 
sometimes done so in the days wh; 
reigned there. But since Flower’s a; 


never set foot within those precincts. 


Neither was father apt to visit his stables 
extraordinary. the sale of his hunters. There was no 
talking, or re for him to take pride in. Nevert é 
} he two figures emerging from the st 
Val l was my father’s. The 
l, to my great surprise, 
Mat Kitchen, like his w 
. He wore shining new 
and a shining new black. hat. | 
id his whiskers, and his eyes were bla 
shining, to match his attire. But his 
mouth and his short snub nose were as expr 
as ever of sullen obstinacy, and contradi 
» general sleekness of his aspect i 
Zz manner, 
» two men did not see me at first. 
talking earnestly; or rather, my fat] 
talking, and Matthew was listening, 
ird the former say : 
‘* I’m sure you could manage it forme; ar 
k—where’s the risk? What risk can t) 
} 


sibly be? I have shown you enough t 


Here Matthew interrupted him, saying, in] 


1 , growling voice, ** It don’t depend on n 


r v 
Mr. Furness. Showing me and convincing 
ad. ‘ juestion. Grandfather Green 
» least discomposure, r se man. A religious man and a godly ma 
irom qui ‘ » thing.” is, but close, Mr. Furness. Nor he air 
that mak n fu to | soft, ain’t my grandfather. He looks after } 
a; or, at all events, | percentage, Mr. Furness, in a way that at } 
t kind of pride | years is surprising. And as to s« ity—JI 
never knew Grandfather Green wrong with 
Sometimes it comes over me li 


it might be a special providen 


—in a script’ral sense— 
lone yet, Mr. Furness.” 
his point Mat Kitchen became awa 
ie, and, breaking off his speech to my fatl 
iid, ** Good 
ullen, growling way that he had been talki 
proud, and high | in all along. 
your mother, | ‘* Where is Mrs, Kitchen, Anne?” asked fa- 
ther, in an odd, flustered manner. ‘I thoug 
tchen rustled | she went in to have a chat with you while h 
at my book for | husband and I looked at the pony-chaise. D 
exit; I do you think that little matter can be manag: 
, it seemed a long | Matthew ?” 
uddenly to the conscious- | ‘It may be patched up for a bit,” returned 
understood one syllable of | Matthew. But I did not believe him to | 
nrestingon. TIrose and | speaking of the pony-chaise. 
rs, intending to It was all so odd and disagreeable that I 


day to you, miss,” in the 


and went out | drew a long breath of relief when these people 

irden I wandered | took their departure. They drove away in a 

s, and walked as | high old-fashioned gig, drawn by a tall, bony, 

rjand. Then | ancient horse, I recognized both gig and horse 

ly back toward | as belonging to Mr. Green, the coach-maker. 

ures emerging |I had often seen the old man driving about 
yard was a | Horsingham in it. 





MADAME MERE. 


living in the fa 
a word here—of 


but 


MADAME MERE. 


y father hotly upbraide » for 1 j OOKING out, on iden morning, from 
en civil and friendly to Selina, is 4 the window \ tle above the raen 


‘Look here, Anne,” he ; 
thing for you to do will be to| Along its eastern borders stretches a range 
lina’s way whenever—7f ever— ranite h \ : ftier immits, cla 
s here again. You can do it quietly, | everl WS, T ward full 


rude to her. I have thousand feet. There they ope Ww 


{ s §s ly no more groves 
s tall form to kiss my | pomegranate, fig, 
seemed to me then a long, long gable str 


» I had been 1all that father’s , many 


t 


to be sup} 
e in order 
had to bend but a litt 
ight, upright figure, and was rather al ‘ > Ce a of our time. Liguri 
middle height of women. \truscans, R and Carthaginians, and 
[ returned to the morning-room, but not to ple of various nationalities of modern Eu 
interrupted studies. I could not fix my pe, have successively occupied it. For cen- 


nd on them. Mother was still lying in h ul 1e uscan tongue has uttered the 
larkened chamber, a prey to a violent n thought he ple, and the Italian Church 
1eadache, and the only thing hat ce: at has satisfied their ] itual wants. A hundred 


] 
tion could do for her in these crises was to years ago the French seized the island by h 
that she was undisturbed, and to leave} est force. Afterward the English acq 
quite So there I sat by myself, | sovereignty over it by cunning and perfidy. 
looking out on the gray autumn sky and the| For more than fifty years it has been a prov- 


leaves, and thinking—or rather dream-| ince of France. It has a history as romantic 
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Its daughter, 
le it immortal in the story of the 


the capital of Corsica, is a spa 
use, upon which travelers look 
In it dwelt, 


ro, a young married couple, 


interest. 


a century 
respect- 

and Letitia. N ‘r thought of 
their special eminence 
The husband was 
Tuscan family of 
Rome the 
a family conspicuous in the say 
and the Ghib 
some of the 


named, 


ively, Carlo 


as in In 


» Gu 1} hs 


also in letters of 
The wife was one of 
* Colalto, an ancient 
whose first repre 
son-in-law of the 
husband, at their nup- 


} 
11C 


The 


of nineteen years; t wife 
He was hand 
» Was one of 
f all the 


1a 


a Corsican conventu 

id religious discipline ira 
From earlie 101 1 
in every feature of her 


leration. st child] 


at Ajaccio was an Eden 
gut Satan, in the hideous 
disturbed it. For a 


who had driven 


l season 
ie energetic Pasquale Paoli, 
hostile Genoese from Corsica, had kept the isl 
and free from civil war and 
He was the x and 


foreign invasion. 
yvernment, and sought to elevate 
, 


the people. Out of anarchy he 


» evolved order. 
He encouraged industry of every kind, estab- 
press, and founded a 
; He invited 
come from France and frame a republican con 


lished a public printing 
university at Corté, Rousseau to 
ution for Corsica; and so wide was his fame 

as a patriot, a soldier, and a statesman, that 
ished the Continent, 
from the British Islands, paid court to 

The young dwellers in the modest home 

in Ajaccio were his favorites in his hours of 
repose 


distingt men from and 


from public labors. 

Again the Genoese, in fulfillment of a bargain 
with France 
of Corsica. 


, attempted to garrison the ports 
Paoli bafed them. The French 
was enraged, and sent Marbeeuf and Chau- 
Pa- 
Patriotic 
young men flocked in eager troops to his stand- 
ard. Among them was Carlo, who forsook his 
law books and sachel, took position on Paoli’s 
staff, 
worthy of his leader’s confidence. 


ki 
velin, with many troops, to seize the island. 
oli sounded the clarion for recruits. 


and on every occasion showed himself 
The French 
were beaten back in several encounters, and 
would haye been driven to their ships or into 


Madame | 


the sea, had not the Count De Vaux land 1 o; 
the island, early in 1769, with twenty-two th 
sand men, and overwhelmed Paoli with 1 
bers and weight of metal. 

When Ajaccio was threatened the 
to the wild interior. Carlo met his 
titia and their baby boy or 
it the head of the fugitives. 
accustomed to perilous rides, for she 
quently accompanied her husband in 
peditions, when the French 


ous year, were spreading over Corsica. 


T 
I 
dar 
horsebac] 
She wa 


scouts, the 


dark recesses of the spurs of the great M 
Rotondo, whose hoary head is almost ten t] 
sand feet above the waters of the sea, thev { 
shelter. There Letitia suffered much from l 


| accustomed privations, for she was soon to | 


mother again; but her brave heart never q 
ed before danger or pain. | 
her husband and children. 

The French very W 
Paoli was compelled to fly from his bel 
Cors Carlo accompanied him to Porto V¢ 

, where he was tempted to embark with 

for Le; He would not leave } 

wife and child; so he returned to their ret 
Monte Rotor 
The French were lenient when the prize 
Carlo and his family were allowed to 1 
turn to their home in Ajaccio; 
a Fre 


Self was mergi 


were yictorious } 


ica. 
10rn. 


in the shadows of the great 
won. 
and Corsica, 
ich province, was soon quiet and pea 
f In the local magistracy that was estal 
lished by France for the government of Cors 
Carlo became a prominent and influential mer 
ber, for he was an eminent lawyer. 

On a hot day at the middle of August, 1 
long after the return to Ajaccio, Letitia, as u 
al, attended mass in the parish church. Tl 
she was suddenly taken ill, and was bor 
her home, where, upon a couch covered wit 
piece of old tapestry, on which warlike s« 
from the Iliad were depicted, she gave birth t 
her second son. Her first-born, whose natis 
was at Cortéa year and a half before, was nam 
Joseph. To her second son s! 
of Napoleon. 

And so it was that Corsica became the birt 
land of the great French Cesar, for Carlo B 
naparte and Letitia Ramolini were his parent 
They had loved and been betrothed when s! 
was only fourteen years of age; but their fam 


1e gave the nam 


ilies were active political antagonists, and t 
for ars, 
when the Paoli party, to which Carlo belong 
ed, became absolute masters of Corsica, and 
They were wedded it 
1766 by the archbishop, and received the bless 
ing of her parents at the nuptials. 

Count Marbeeuf, the conqueror, was made 
Governor of Corsica, and Carlo Bonaparte and 
his family were highest on his list of personal 
friends. Ten years after that conquest the Cor- 
sican nobles sent Carlo to Paris as their repre- 
sentative in the popular branch of the imperial 
government of France. Leaving Letitia in 
charge of their growing family, he took Joseph 


marriage was deferred about two ye 


active strife ceased. 
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years later a he 


Letitia. 


and lost them d 1 


torical dramas, ena 


} 


1 sovereign of Tuscany 


Duchess, in 


1808 : 


Carlotta, after 
Pri 


Pauline, who, as f Prince Bor 
ee 


ecame the most illustrious Italian prin- 


Maria Annun 


Queen 


and Caroline 
of Murat, 
s in 1808, 

idow of Aja 


wildest 


r time; 
the wife ame 
io had no reason 


fancy, of the splendors 


The latter 


Jerome, the youn- 


herself and family. 
e mostly little children ; 


gest, an infant in her arms. She was left with 
scanty means for their support and education. 
l'o these she devoted all her energies, with mar 


velous success. Strength, we have observed, 
charac ter, 
iour of need. 
Napoleon once said, ‘‘She had the head of a 
man on the shoulders of a woman 

privations, fatigue, had no effect uy 

endured all, braved all.” 
thick and fast. 


was the prominent feature in her 
and this was displayed in the } 


These came at times 
Joseph, ever kind and good, 


Journey 


he black 


“| his 


ding Frencl 


reform movem« 


1+} 


bt. a9 
Kindied ti 


The Cor 


governor 
vested with 


As the 


lut its direc 


revolutic 

tion was rom Lafayett 
and hi 

instiga 

whic h 

ars, he 

llior ain 1en rulers 

French garrisons were finally 

Mnglish tro 


ae 


ps took their places, 
| 
i 


to be 


li, deceive d and 


t ared 
“ King of Cor 
wronged, e 
the « 


made Vi roy, but 
to an Englishman. By 
this perfidy Paoli was ruined, 
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> mountains, 


} 


‘he shore was Sol 

h tears of profound grat 
, Letitia bade adieu to the ¢ 
s, and promised them 


the services of himse] 


frigate was soc 
the exiled mother found Josey 
eon and the French commissioner: 
ship stood for Marseilles, wl 
»family landed. It included L 
half-brother, the Abbé Fesch. T! 
bsolute destitution, and Let 
] ISLONANY as ct 1are ; ‘ul 
the National Guard, | daily distribute 
Sin a Ingate 


revolution 


seilles, and, as in otl 
bellion against the central power of 
at Paris. ‘The plots ripened 
in which Marseilles led. But tl 
duction of Lyons, and the terrible puni 
inflicted upon it, made the Bourb 
and great numbers of th 
Toulon, tl 
it held out. 
i@ Winning pai 
personal harm in thei 
town by the side of an 
} The abbé wisely laid aside hi 
the villagers | character; for it was as offensive to the 
s followers, | to harbor a priest as to gi h 
to Ajaccio bon prince. He exchanged 
artes alive or} halberd, and became military 
roused his | the army of General Montesquieu, 
hund autumn of 1793, swept over Savoy. 
i Although Napoleon was the secon 
was, by common consent, at this time 
head of the family. 
ated his claim to tl 


utumn of 1793 he was assigned a con 


part in the siege of Toulon, a city then 


he Spanish and English, and a pla 


f a large number of royalists. Its posss 
by tl French was very important. 
siege Napoleon’s military genius bl: 
imazing splendor, dazzling the veterar 
army, and lighting up for him that pathway 
‘ollowed with quick st 
Finally he submitted to the council of w: 


renown which he 


ps 
I 
} 


plan of attack, which was ac cepted, and success 
fully carried out by him. The victory diffused 
joy throughout France, and Napoleon was rec 
] 


gnized by the best officers of the army as t 
foremost military man of the age in promise. 





reorganization of gov 
rms of civil war were plant 


tory and the Convention that ec 


> government were obnoxious to the peopl 
was resolved 


‘lion ensued, It 
the populace of Paris by 


on, who was as re 


le as for them, for 


private interest mig 
to lead the troops of t 


And so he again entered the military 


he Convent 


nployed 


the as 


From that time his star was in the a 
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ie felt a real af- | created for the gi ae by t 
leon was Em- | poleon. Nor was she pleased to see her dat 
etween him ters made imperial princesses, 
his resi- bands seated upon thrones by the impe: 
her exiled , alone. 
ir In 1809 the empire was at its n 
’ Nothing seemed wanting to fi i the n 
ure of Napoleon’s ambition but an hei) 
his dynasty. Josephine had f; 
} his desires in that respect. § 
r monarch, ficil g love, justice, humanity, and tl 
two hundred | riage vow upon the red-hot altar of hi 
by royal ambition, Napoleon divorced his wit 


Mére, the equiva- | own imperial decree, and married a s« 


house of Austria. It was one 
crimes recorded in human y. 
wife bore him a son, but he never 
to throne; and the Napoleon dynas 
1e refused | vived thirty-seven years after 
i her | crown were taken from the first empero 
xample and wishes | his own descendant, but by a grandson 
not ayari- | discarded Josephine, who, if report sp 
i has not a drop of Bonaparte blood in | 
This crime of Napoleon deeply sti 
righteous soul of Madame Meére. 
reared to be good and amiab] 


I 
he | ed to love her. That emp 


afta Ss a 


revolt ee at ‘hie marriage when 
said she Co nsidered ] 
devoted to the Minotaur.” 
.ored her forit. When the allies apy 
Paris, in 1814, the mother accompa 
young empress and her court to I 
that occasion she showed her usual 
prudence. She drew from 
arrears of her allowance, ¢ 
anxiety | nearly all of her attendants. 
iterfering y the treaty of Paris in 1814, wl 
L and especially | Louis XVIII. on the “ rone, 
s family upon thrones | allowed to take » his 
lm Of possession 
gave. She observed | a million 
often unscrupulous and | to retain the title of M: idame Mere, and 
hat son, whose chief 11 n annuity of forty tl 
grandizement; and | Early in August of that year s l 
in her inmost soul sl arbored a firm convi son to Elba, and on the 15th (his forty-f 
tion that retributive justice would one day om in- birthday) she presided at a ball given in |] 
ish him with it penalties. W hile » of the anniversary. She fondly hoped for m 
world was daz th l 


e glory of his ame quiet in that retreat than she had enjoyed 


yes saw clearly the dark motives which lurk- | years, and that her son would not ag 
secret behind them. It was nota source | the dizzy height from which he had 


fort to her to see her half-brother, the Abbe | gently. That dream was soon and suddei 


Fesch, whom she loved, made cardinal and im- | dispelled. Napoleon’s thirst for imperial pow- 
perial embassador by the means employed. he, er and universal dominion was as intense 

was distresse od when she saw Joseph, met first- | ever. He fomented intrigues in Paris against 
King Louis; and ten months after he landed 

Nay en and then | in Elba he left it, debarked at Cannes with an 

been stolen by robber | escort of a thousand of his old guard, and 

rom quarreling guardians. She trem-| started for Paris. His confidence in the at 

1 she saw the republic of Holland | tachment of the French army to his person was 

nto a vassal kingdom, and her son | justified by events. Nearly the whole stand 

he throne as an expected pup- | ing army of France joined his cause. Louis 

inds of the emperor. And she| fled. Europe was astounded by the unex 

lappy when she saw Jerome, her baby, | pected apparition ; and the Congress of sover- 
man only twenty-three years of age, | eigns at Vienna, engaged in the nefarious busi- 


} } 


narch of Westphalia, a kingdom | ness of disposing of the rights of nations for 





THE FAUN OF PRAXITELES. 


apartmen 


PRAXITELES. 


FAUN OF 


his exile on 
*“* For me, 
es, while 
ut a murmur. 


‘pat 
ested 


1818, when t 


Aix-la 


omet 
essence IS § 


of Him w 


m your imperial and royal majesties 


image, I entre 
th 


sery, and to restore him to liberty. ! lis 
who are His 


gives Imm 
SItV 


all thir gs, the gener 
ler appeal was invain. The 


con juerors,’ t 
yw undying was Napoleon 


, aaores, 


reigns kn 
on, and perfidious was his natur 
hen under the influence of that ambition, and 
hey feared and hated him. 
asily ren 


Help for him was more « 
1819, when she heard that 


] 


ffer an English 


s mother in 
vas sick, that he would not su 
ian to come near him, and desired the 
npany of a Roman Catholic priest. By per 
mission of the Pope, a mission was sent to St. 


Helena, at her expense, consisting of D1 
ommarchi, Father Bonavita, and Abbé Vig 
remained until Napoleon's deat] 


+ 


nali. These 

in 1821, 
Cardinal Fesch occupied the Palace Falce 
nieril, in Rome, and there Madame Mere lived 
twenty-one years after her brief sojourn at Elba. 
She lived in splendor, but quietly and unoste 
She maintained a retirement con 
le- | As when such t 
When bright 


a 


at 
tar the 
] 
1 the 


hs Sct 


il 
ine 


rium} 


tatiously. 

genial with her tastes, and entertained but f tah 
le of her immediate family of 
1 She was a 


iS, 


persons outsic 
cendants and her intimate frienc - 
rhter of the Italian Church, and was 


ne 


devout daug 
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ANTEROS. 
AND G< 


rc, 


en known to start guiltily under 
and fly like timid hares to the 
conservatory or other fastness, 
he censor’s eye could not follow. 
fice of Lord Atherstone’s s« 
road enough already, but 
ereto the very corner-stone, by brir 


the county a wife concerning w 


vorld’s tongue had wagged lightly, if n 
cusingly ? 
All things considered, here, in absolut 
] leten ss, was the chance of retaliati 
which he had waited so long. It was his b 
n duty—so he had told himself at least a « 
en times—no less as head of a family 
head of a county, to assert his own pos 
ke the Atherstones feel theirs. Yes, 
l be shown so plainly that all who 1 
might read the lesson, that the house of D 
he privilege not only of choosit 
ance, but of dropping the same att 
Indeed, the Duke had rehearss dt 
scene to his entire satisfaction; 
1e@ criminals appre ached, he woul i 
it to his front, neither frowning nor 
ing, but superbly serene, and implacably ig 
their presence, so that they would be fa 
pass on, clad in the garments of cor 
and a warning to future mis¢ 2 
conduct being questioned—a Lord Lie 
might possibly, not probabl 
count by his sovereign, 
other living creature. 

The scheme was not ill laid; 

iers framed both by men and mice, thi 

slight miscalculation it went ‘‘a-gley.” 

ke had never reckoned on his enemy « 
ig straight at him, and opening fire wit 
point-blank range. 

Had Hawley been told on the eve of P1 

at on the morrow the clansmen would 
emselves bare-breasted on the sabres of hi 
ons, he would surely have laughed aloud. 

ult was we know; and th 
g surprises will go on happening t 
the end of time. 

If, on the present occasion, the noble strat 
gist avoided total rout, he escaped not sore als 
comfiture ; instead of the serene unconcern that 
he had intended it should wear, his countenance 
was full of irritated perplexity ; there was m 
nervousness than pomposity in the freq 

earing of his throat, and evidently somet! 
ifferent Christian, | more than the right word in the right place was 
ave entertained a holier | a-lacking. What he had proposed to say, 01 
4 not to say, you know; what he said was this: 
‘*T am—ahem—happy to—a—make Lady— 


been something imprudent | ¢ 


f 
i 
» had been a rigid Pu- | cl 


er—Atherstone’s ac—quaintance. 
And, as he lifted his hat a bare inch from his 


ows, his hand shook painfully, He, also, was 
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d courte y did n \ 
erstone’s social credit haps Mr. | since their marri 


y, the hor 


lack colt of mine, He’s got t} 
mper, but no pluck to speak of; and if y« 
just shake this here cutting whip at him, he'll | | 
rop his back and lob on like a sheep. T 


) k, he’s had a side binc 
ron in their time, I'll pound it. 


] 
ler or two fron 


sin’t by no means a pleasant sort to tackle. 
It is time that we too should follow, for 
rearmost hound has topped the « 
five minutes ago. 
A promising draw, ce 
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her to boot; for she herself felt i; in 
good 8} irits. She had been present 
ts before, but had never 


ually drawn, and the 


negotiate: 

unavoidable fences without any diff 
pinion ; moreover, the L. . as a 
agreeably surprised her, 
Master, who, busy as he 

be presented, exceedingly ; inton Swa 

ick, as a relie of the old Squire West 

ys, Was inimitable; Mrs. Devereux my 
and Mr. Corbett—well—he sn 


too often and too blandly: but 


( 


arming, 


a provincial bank: 
did not impress | 
the Duke could 
ormal, any more tl 
looking acid; a1 
glad when the interview wa 
"an intentional slight had n 
1, much less 
] } 


ure quite wrong, 

en a very stupid n 

ou to look after, and- 

to admire. I don’t know whet 


or Standard-bearer can claim the most ¢ 


but you deserve a good deal 
sport has been just about what I 
much better than I expected, if you ha 


eally amused.” 


it something has gone wrong,’} s] 


2, 
3 
isted. ‘I would give any reasonable su 


know your thoughts for the last ten mir 
unless they have been simply wandering 
**'They have not wandered far,” he answer 
1 his curt laugh; ‘‘I have been thinki: 
1] 
li 


with 
Wili 


my own folly and blindness—a_ harder 
, and the scent, out than either might suit—which began wl 
| that they first came to live in Loamshire, and hav 
‘got upon good on ever since, from bad to worse, I 1 
The Master of the crosses and disappointments, of course, 
1d would * pot- | have thousands who come out smooth and s 
in almost h« pe- | ing. There was nothing to make one set o1 
a fresh one; bristles up, and keep all the world at bay. P 
last. ple did try to be civil when first I came hot 
uite remember that; but all the forn 
ceremonies bored me intensely, and- 
t. There was another opening just afte 
ip’s marriage, but I didn’t take it, th 
-d hard to persuade me. Of coi 
ide enemies by scores, They hav e ne 
f ‘e of hitting me before; but th ; 
re. got one now, and I doubt if they will let 
lown on Ralph's | that’s what I’ve been thinking about, n } 


little, and pr Lena looked up, wondering, This 
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iuction., 


y 
10am 
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if the effor 


cted from his 
sible bs 


quarantine, seemed 


ex] 
| 


} 
an inyi irrier, 


sidence there was 


grateful 
ird to g 


AUX 


1ess 
r would 


, vou were 


ywn unawares through the 
How 


differ- 


access to the wind. 


f civilization, 

th g 

opinion ; 

ick up between 

or another, they 
Lord Ath- 
e growing 
s not that 


ersonally, 


mu¢ reater bai 


ften been 


rtees and audacious 
ver listened to gossip, 
y had 
at 


t ther 


beaut been 
th 


amending ie Ways ; 


e@ was 
; and 
*n allowed to select a 


r his wife, his choice would scarce 
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ighted here: but then ca 

s there any choice : 
k from the answer; at any rate 
d nor deed atte mpte d to che k or 
Once 
Hunsden was so far fi 
and 
than if he had 
need not 


heir arrangements. only, wher 
ng that 
towe, he smiled ex ldly ; 
‘more easily 
she reckor 
intimacy, the 
limited. M 


‘es were so many and vat 


rformed her strict duty toward s 
siting line, 


e€ Expec a of her. 


was perhaps as 
Moreover, hi 
For son 


been wont 


were decidedly domestic. 
husband had é 
5 rtainments, both public 


mad 


mm, and 


and 
d to 
Was no Ww 
to look 
Arthur 


stowe, 


the arrang 


ith parties so perfect ly 


ement seem 
that it 

} 
iT pe ople 


is a most 


in general had come 
natural one. But 
was very often at Templ 
some excuse for his 
Among Lord Athe 
il dislike 


> and 


Irrations 
for time 
} 


ts branches some 


icy matters, which 
transa 


| 


GOomny 


“s office, 
an irregular way of 
twith 


t it worked well, n 
i these 


two m 


and 


elve 
in common 
were prec ist ly 
indulgence it 
neverthels 


the other’ 
over, he 


inion of 


More 


amuse 


» special cavali 


) be found, whenever hounds were not r 


r, not far from her bridle-rein; and thi 
» easily managed after her brother 
ing out his scheme of retrenchment—came do 
to Templestowe ; for Miles spee lily strucl 
great friendship with the banker, fir 
ceedingly pleasant, when the meet lay bey 
to be carted over luxuriously 
de, and then to 


ding i 


Heslingford, 
the town to the covert-si 
> of the ‘‘little dinners” 
back upon—repasts infinitely prefera 
to the fare at the « 
varracks, where he was also made ver 


me, Moreover, 


above mention 


the hussar’s opinion, 
1 
when they met in soci 

ag 
portion of the evening in Lady Atherst 
iate vicinity; but the most captiot 
his mann 


y 
Corbett generally contrived to spend 


immed is 
server could not have detected in 
the slightest approach to philandering; wit 
constrained, it 


was ai 
1 
nei iler did i 


out being obsequious or 


. 1. Par 
oughly deferential ; 





d 


} | : 
he knack of d ing, even 


Mrs. Shafton smi pl 
Inings were grave, 
‘Perl 


nem, 


‘ laps he 
Men have od 
Lord A 


points thi 
It would be 
it, Lena. 
Marian, d 


Very much. 


efers that you sl 
ne 
pl 


ierstone has more deli 


r 


1 scruples sometim« 


+} 


lancy 


rtain in the world gives him 


graceful if you w 
| 


l what you 


only | 
You 

In’t you ?” 

One can’t he Ip bei 


ggest ikec l 


ai 


9 t 


h 


uaint ence 
, 


downright way 
t 


na q 
ings; and I should nk 
As for her husband—it wouk 

st under this to 
what I think of him; but I suppose au 
ive couple is rather a rarity, and, I d 


= 
treason, roof, 
an l s¢ 


who i 


r sense ot 


Mrs. Shafton, } 


Pei 
n so readi 
had really 


iments 
n, and the 


more 


i 


ft, and 
defer 


01 h some women, 
to 


rtec 


ecent ¢ 
rive evince 


us with 


with Lena, 


ni o 
injur cot 
lentia 


t] 


l 
I 


the dragoon, 


] 


t 


» FOO! 


n polite thing but bold, 
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and since then only vague rumors concern} 
him and his fellow-wanderers had come ] 
Was Lena glad of this absence? Ass ure 
she tried to persuade herself that she was « 
if asi lly things around her |] 


dull, like 


LITERARY FORGERIES. 
i 
lf wit] 


HAVE not cared to occupy myself wi 
aut raphs of M, Chasles, since every 


} 


rned the whole ste ry; but, even 


ud was unveiled, I have shunned a 
yn to the subject. I was not anxious t ) push 
gate which appeared to me open and swing 

There is great risk of pass 
Ipe in treating seriously of certain thing 
inion, the hypothesis of M. Chas 
la prejudice sufficient to excuse every m 
ed with the examination. To wl 


at 


study the pieces, or compare the cha 


d with dis- | an he dates? ‘The system of the learn 
nomer fails in the very enunciation: h 
was false; because it contradicted the 
} 


uld not amuse $ 
she would bear 
Some months | rule 

mg yachti yur at! here are thousands of 1] 


theory 
of probability—because it was absurd. 
etters, written 





LITERARY FORGERIES. 


1 paper of th: 
sed author 
ted only by care 
@ surmounted j 
to have a singular fascinatio} 


and dishonest natures, 
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ion was to deceive | 


not the vanity of 
y, but the more 
1e pseudonym, who would 

es His inven 

kill were extraor 

of pretended man 

uscri} atterton 
‘Ell 


ems whit h, 


the 


arew 
successively, t only the dri f 
ballads, logues, and tl +} 
have rm to-day part of 
glish literature, but even genealog 

arms, ; naginary a 1 ancient 
churches of istol, with plans and draughts, a 
catalogue, “ancient paint- 
ers and s 
tion ofa 
cent Iry, 


divinit 


with an artificia 

To day the 
her awkwardly managed ; 
nth cent | 


s of Ro vley 


end of th l tee made 


1 


ury it 


many dup Ss. have been 


the sul 


ontroversy, 


] 
Will not 


onk 
ration; the 
more ike ol al ish than our own Clo 


| French of th 


tilde de Si ke the 


LI. s yet 


superiol 


s V 


the 


> time 


of Charle , there is no 
denvin y 


‘VS poetry t 


bien 
hatterton 


j published un 


wn name, or that was found after his 
n to this day we find our 
lem—a 


iterary prob 
writer who has shown infinitely more grace and 
} 


nis own language 4 
} 


ct, has left admi 


In 


yped to mediocrity in 
ied to the common 
time. 


salmanazat 1 1763, some years before 


Chatterton. In some respects he was yet more 
a 


or real literary aptitude, he di 


remarkable; with less genius, ibtless, with 
ntion hardly to be sur 

‘, to speak correctly, was 
graphs ; he was more and 
inventor of a language, of 
of 


was yet more wonderful than his 


hat do I say ?— a nation, 
2 + 
But 
inventions. 


Itisallaromance. ‘This romance 


he has writte n; we possess his autobiography, 


yet we do not know his name! Out of regard 


for his family he has sought to conceal it, and 
he 
never know 


was. Iti 


has carried his secret with him: we shall 
who he was, nor even whence he 

, however, that he was born 

south of France, in Languedoc or Pro- 
His family was poor, his father estab- 
lished at a distance, in Germany. 


been brought up 


vence. 
George had 
with the Jesuits, then with 
the Dominicans; having finished his theological 


course, he was rect 


£ 
rived as preceptor in several 


families. But he had indolent and adventm 


tastes. He was not slow toad ypt the role of yy 


We find him borr 
ing. I 


ng, begging, traversing Prover 


ligious impostor, no doubt in order to profit 
his theological studies. y 
ce, on his wayt 
playing the y 
1enot, someti 
or, again, of a pilgrim. H 


ran many risks, came near being shot as ; 


Rome ; repairing to Germany ; 


art 


sometimes of a converted Hugi 


of an Irish student, 


fell into the depths of misery, and behel y 
self covered with sores and vermin. From ad 
knay 
his 


country, 


venture to adventure, from knavery to 
arrived at 


George 


the grand fraud of 
Finding himself in a Protestant 


} 
LOK 


| gave himself out as a Japanese from the islar 


of Formosa, taken to Europe, he said, by Dut 
merchants. little known: 


1] } ’ 
the recalled, as well as poss 


Formosa was very 
young impostor : 
such accounts of Japan as he had heard amon; 
the J then, upon this sligh 


Jesults ; canvas, I 
to embroider 


t 
an a whole ld 


abricated a so-called language of Forn 


wol ot an 


iabet for writing it, a grammar to ex} 
»rules. He made a new division of the y 
He invented a new r 
ion, with a book of prayers, and went so fa 
to worship the rising and setting 


into twenty months, 


with 
Finally, 
The idea 


of doubting the veracity of a man who ate raw 


sun, 
sorts of forms and mummeries. 
accustomed himself to eat raw meat. 
meat, and who wrote fluently in characters wl 
Meanwhile Psalmanazar (su 
name he had adopted on becomi: 


no one knew! 
was the 
Japanese, and which he retained to the end of 
his life who conceiv 
the plan of profiting by him. This pers 
named Innes, was chaplain of a Scotch regi 
Holland. It 
He 


Ms acquall t 


had met another rogue, 


ment then in garrison at Sluis, in 
was here that Psalmanazar made ] 

and that they became intimate. It 
probable that Innes at first had 
deceived by the false Japanese, and it is certair 


> 


ance, 
been hims¢ 

that he soon discovered the fraud: however, hi 
did not abandon his designs on that account. 
Innes took up Psalmanazar, taught him Englis! 
carried him to England, showed him tothe Bish 
op of London, baptized him with much 
mony, 


cate 
and, altogether, managed so well that 
he ended by obtaining from the bishop, as a re 
ward for services rendered to religion, a living 
in the county of Essex. Psalmanazar, unde 
such patronage, could not fail to develop his 
He hast 
ened to translate the English catechism into the 
Formosian language, and had the pleasure of 
beholding the Bishop of London accord a gra- 
cious reception to this work. It was submitted 
to savans, who saw in it nothing out of the w: 


happy gifts and ingenious knaveries. 


To whom could it occur to suspect a young man 
of twenty of so colossal an imposture? Not 
that there were not, here and there, weak points 
in the system of the Formosian. It is impos 
sible to be forewarned of every thing: he had 
forgotten to give names to the letters of his al 
phabet 


which caused him some embarrassment. 
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adventurer’s 
‘‘was divided 


em as if they 
In the last 


bet, a map of the 


tics of the 


facom 
at ** Univers- 
him well 
the same 
to the 

nt adven- 
ll, one of 


He died 
His memoi 


» th 


i uy . 

him out of grair alent, a spice of devi , might have 

adventurer made an incomparable tale of adventures. But 

| | for that; 

he pattern of consciention ho } ( ‘reachy, too snuflling—in a word, he 
Psalmanazar became 

and it must be confessed that no ¢ ( I id, i ne sense, was even more auda- 

id greater honor to his conversion. 1 is than Psalmanaz | ormer invented 

intolerance nor dogmatism ; nothing | 1umil- a country) lich n : knew, the latter passed 

, love of work, desire of obscurity, a1 abov off his own poetry under > name a writer 

yrofound repentance for tl npostur whom every one had ; nd that writer? 

h he had indulged. ndeed, he earn- | The greatest, perhaps, of all who have ever held 


} 


t 
wished to make some honorable amends. | ¢ en! reland manufactu 

mm to introduce, ina tre 
Geography, a rectification on the subject of his he made fewer dupes. 
former description of Formosa. When his ad William Henr reland w: rn in London 
ventures were spoken of, he turned the conver- | about 1776. ather, Samue land, en 


I 


sation, or was silent. finally, tl acit di , wtint, an ublis} illustrated 


avowals proved insufficient, and he wi a’ travels; this father is at the same time an 


confession, designed for publication after his amateur of old books : rints, a species of 


death, antiquary, interest yarticularly in whatever 
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are, on the watch for docu-' in contemplating them. 
The son, evidently, | fell upon their knees before tl 
aternal hobby. <A | ** Profession of Faith.” Malone, the 
akspeare, « Kemble the acter, 
ones, it is said, who entertair 
the first moment. The pleas 


imatist and hi lupes, however, was not the only 


What happi by young Ireland from the fraud 


happen to him a very high price, the books 
y jects belonging to the poet; 
one hundred franes a copy, 
similes, which found purchasers ; 
an bought, for a large su 
tigern,” for the Drury Lan 


it in rehearsal. 


as a crowd, 
distributed 
ai the authenticity 
public verdict speedily 
After having indifferently suppc 
of the first two acts, the 
the play with a storm o : 
suddenly exploded ; the 1 ‘was oblig 
his son, who, he sai ‘ disappear and to remain concealed for 
some old papers in the! time. His father exculpated himself 


] 


t 
he could. <As for the dupes, some sou 


eighboring gentleman. As 
r the name of this gentleman, the Irelands! cover their retreat, while others swore 
lil ke it known. Among the gods that they had always suspect 
had been found a hi 
tions might arise ; he story does not end 


itself with a 1 had nitated ( 


of men, while the false Shaks 
peared to have taken a certain 
mocking the public. Ireland, 
toward the ei 
father. 
single contidant, a young 
and vari- | Talbot, who had surprised him one day 
addressed very act of forgery, and who, therefore, becar 
ife—to which | necessarily a sharer of the secret. hi 
sown hair. | however, gave proof of skill and energy. 
aith,” ex all who have followed the same busin 
» passages of “* Ham- | procured paper by tearing out the blank | 
* with different readings | of old books. He was careful to soil the 
Finally, luck not turn- | afterward, particularly on the edges, in ¢ 
Ireland risked the to give them an ancient air. The 
lanentire play. The used was a composition which 
m the hist 4 * the when exposed to the fire. The strings th 
and was called ‘ Vorti-| tied his manuscripts were drawn from old t: 
All these relics were ex- | estries. He had altered an ancient engravil 
1 Ireland; it can be imagined | bought by chance, into a pretended portrait ot 
use Was never empty; whoeyer would, | Shakspeare in the character of Shylock. Un 
see witl ] 
+} 


1 his eyes, and touch with his| happily for him, he had but a very imperfect 
ese sacred remains of the past. Bos- | acquaintance with the handwriting of the poet, 
Dr. Johnson's biographer, thanked God) an e whatever with that of Elizabeth or 
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hI] _ . 
aginable sorrow 


unreal and remot 


y Easy Chair 


the present war of 
es touched by the magi 


gic of expe 
It is romance no longer. 
Yet if a 


pose 


It is crime. 
y one is inclined hopelessly t Pp 
that history is an eternal circle, that we 
merely seem to advance, and that civilizatio 
but a finer form of 


nis 


barbarism, let him be com- 
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to justify itself before the 
h not only shows 


of a pub 


attempt whi 


*xistence 


N pol n as 
Poor Dr. Ad¢ 
one, remonstrat 
could not punish 
ere 


yn did, for a diff 
l, but 


Like : 
IV. Ile trie 
York 


garded a 


not wal 


y beginnin 
Prussia, a 
hurled, 

,» In¢ ludir 
ipon the sea 
Wal beyond 
t in com- 

Prussia, on 
es it alone. It 


long coast and 


wel 

emendous war, tal 
‘dd, that, having a 

rest to do it, he ping 

he Eas 
ose that Bismarck 

from France He 


1 he new 


same is) 


t 
I 


1 navy, an 
in so crucial a war 
| He 


» would demand 


rie advantage, 


, aS she did. Ole 
should 
y magnanimous 


» Prussian flag to 


public opinion in regard to war of whi 
have been speaking, and which is thus ackn¢ 


] 
ed 


vantage was possible only because of that bet 


red to exist, and to be worth propitiating 
the most astute of living statesmen. Wit! 

same consciousness and pul 
the world the fact of the over 

to absorb Belgium. There wa 
contempt in the indignation wi 
nouncement was received, beca 
kind of travesty of the old Napoleon 
the fam 

time has sO wholly passe din whi 


nse 


inadequate heir of a 
ted to a king or an emperoi 
that there was also a cert: 
with which it w: 
itself showed, upor 
lotter, an indifference to 
been sp 


which we have aking, 


nt conduct serve all 
rove the ¢ and character, 
of that opinion. 

The ve ry circumstances, therefore, 1 
‘ the war 
and force of a feeling whi 


the Peace Society. 


tin hi 
entiment whi 


Xistence, 


stibly conspicuous about 


h every honest mat 
will strive to deepen and streng 
governments feel it to be 

pice , 


necessary to de pre 
+} ; ] 


e judgment of the we 
tests, 
As war becomes more | 
There is, 
lares that, 


will 


ld upon their arme 
such contests will become fewer and 
umane, also, 
disappear. indeed, anothe1 
which dee 
is, the sooner it 
and bi 
an is ravaged, 
ted and 


are aggravated, 


olisoned, uiel 


multip| ed, 
r Wars, 


Civilization 


savages is W 

and its ad¢ pt 
discussions upon n 
-would, of cor 
hat resorted to 
disappear in the d 
» barbarism ? 
g i Floret ce 

{ a humanizing influence, with the B 

ish army to the Crimea—an age in which th 
sands of Florence Nightingales are « 


re lay ses inte 


no; an age in which 


anized i 
ly follows 
attel 


a Sanitary Commission, which tende 
the American army, like a good g 
ing a i an which { 
but which diligently plants the palm of 
Mournful and tl 
which, as we write, begins to shake Europe, 
which sickens every heart in America, thai oul 
too fre shly recalls six years ago, Rememb« 
ourselves, we know what France and P1 

1¢ France and Prussia of the people 

5 What consolation there is, is for 
saulted Prussians, to whom no alternative 
left. ‘The King of Prussia said, with truth, ‘* 1 
am compelled to draw the sword to ward off a 
attack.” And how curieusly must a 
thoughtful Frenchman wonder whether the gen 
the hope that the people 


1us 


hero Ss not 


age 


miserable, indeed, is the st 


wanton 


ius of his race forbids 





EDITOR'S E 


unce will 


l Ss, there 1s 
imal, Napoleon, the horse 
( And here is Madem 
efully kissing | 


1a 


1 
worlds as 


isly catches 500-} ounders, 
upon the nape of his neck and each el 
Petite Elise, aged five vears, flutters 
anner, with tiny f 
loating draperies. All is delig 
and happiness, skill, ferocity, and s 
ry symptoms. 
vill “r studies thes 
<pressible awe and expecta 
saw them last year, perhaps, and prob: 
‘before. He has proved the quality o 
ty. He knows whether the rhinc 


really does plow up the elephant’s belly, and the 


elephant’s fiving leaps has he not seen? But 
who knows not the magic of a play-l 
and of a dinner-bill? ‘The first | 
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voice, he Says to the solemn nig-master, 
snaps his whip in a highly stately manner ; 
‘**Do you know what my gal says! 
‘“*No, Sir; I don’t know what 
whom you call your ‘ gal’ says.” 
‘*She says—” and the wit 
master steadily around the po 
** Well, Sir, what dees she say 3 
ring-master with dignified urgency. 
** Wouldn't you like to know ! j 
** Come, Sir, none of your freed 
he feigns a snap with his whip at 
who feigns a pain, and catcl 
hops comic ally after his le: 
** Well, my gal says, says she 
“Very well, Sir, what ? 
“Sei fly, don’t bod 
We all laugh again. 


While 
njoys every sall 
the funny ma 
d behind snicl 
ng his full money's worth, 


La lame ntl 


nough He 
knees, and he whispers, utterly overcome, ‘* 
I never see nuthin’ to beat that. lle ta 
wholesome pleasure in every thing that 
done; but his eves cling with pathe ti 
to Merryman; and y 


g and waves | 
arid and mechanical 
ind kn els al 

her arm in the most wearisome wa‘ 
and smiles more of that arid smile 
quietly sideways upon the steed, W 
tendants bring in long tubs, exagger: 
mens of those in which ice-cream forms are 
ried about. ‘The attendants stand upon the tt 


hold up the hoops covered with tissue-} 


*, and up springs Mademoiselle Eclair upon tl 
back of her steed, which begins to canter, 
Mademoiselle first goes under the hoops, 


a good start, and then, with an intent, doul 

hal 

the tiss 
ugh But 


his gait, how would come down. 


f-frightened air, she gives a jump, and hap] 


} 


and how all of us who are gaping at | 
vy sweet vO shout and laugh! 
cap on “The elephant now goes round, goes rour 

lis The band begins to play; 
The little boys under the monkeys’ cage 

been doing that Had better get out of the way!” 
ee aong nat g 
very words, ever We are all sitting gasping as well as gaping 
And he seems never to. It is three o'clock of one of the most torrid days 
a happy inspiration. | and we are packed upon the narrow board seats 


at same old ¢ round under the canvas roof. All the women and 
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choly letter, and has been made the oceasi 
me melancholy comments upon the ] 


of public life, as illustrated from some cons) 
ous Careers among ourselves, j 
Undoubtedly the three most noted Am 
men of the last generation died disappointed 1 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun are sorrowful } 


to mention. What inducement, cries the 
has a man to serve his cour try? See what al 
was hurled at Washington, at Lincoln! ( 
template the ex-Presidents!) Who would ¢ 

lic which forever prov i If ungratefu 


ungratel 
naman ec 
unt 
has not 
stl 
for his services? No: he m 
rv different. He means tha 
»ward that he wished, 
rT 4 > Senators of 


contemplate, 


served 


appointment 

self and his friends ut we must erst 
vhat honor is. Would Webster. or Clay 
houn be more honored or regarded it 
*n President? Would they have | 
fumous? What is the reward of 

»? Is it noble fame 
ol er Would Jol 


reer, his public servic 
} 


} never een CA 


lents to 

reat fame 

were disappointed, the moral is n 

s are ungrateful, but that the 

yn Of public men is inordinate, The 

mony of Mr. Greeley has been given upon 


hith 
subject in a little speech. He says: 
testimony as that of one 
age, and who for forty years has 
actively engaged in political strife, and that v 
lding ce or attaining wealth or posit 


at my career has been a satisf 


Cditor’s Literary Record. 


POETRY. era which again produces nothing but rel 
n the cycles of time, litera- literature. The modern romance, in its 
ts starting-point. he o form, is a parable. The modern history 
; only philosophy, but religi 


ing by example. Modern phi ; 
really content to deal with any less problems tl 
hose which concern the infinite. And no poer 
ly stir the heart of the age deeply that do1 
have in them somewhat of reflected light fror 
the other world. ‘The poetry of Rossetti and 
Swinburne only ruffles the surface. The poetry 
of Wordsworth, of Tennyson, and of Whittier is 
journey meanwhile, to an | needed to sound the depths of the soul. Nobody 
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ntrusted 


overseers, 


TRAVELS. 
Wititram H. Datv’s treatise 
its Resources (Lee and Shepa 


ir table for some time awaitin 


ska is a pleasant topic to think and read | overcome 
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attempt at display, and fishhooks; and even combs and hair pins ; 
rlimpse of life in the interior necklaces ; here, they are all described, 


reeable te 


and } 
» get by only so, but pictured out on almost every pa 


” 
rist than by ies own. ‘These smaller pictures are of very great value 
-blooded They are accurate and indis 
1 pub- reader. But we can not s as 
Smithsonian astonishing full-page engravings 
designer has been allowed to indulge : 
traordinary imagination. Life must hay 
poetry in those days, if we can trust 
tures of the ‘‘noble savage.” Look 
he was a very ‘* Family in the Stone Age.” The 
ssipy volume tanned by exposure. The mother, 1 
remark- ehild, with her half-grown childre 


KIN 


ha s deli ate, girlish, and refit 
figure as you would any where 
ther, posted in a striking attitude, 
out on the ocean, is a veritable He 
physical development, and belongs to the 
est Greek style of feature. We would sug, 
one caution to those who read this box k h 
member that the geology of man, this 
pre-historic times, is a science 
fancy. Its conclusions are not 
trusted when thev do 
bare relics which have bee 
divide the ante-historic 
ne, bronze, and iron " I 
attempt to prove from the Neanderthal 
what was the mental development of 
man, or when they would say whether 
human remains of Europe indicate an anti 
thousand or of five hundred tl 


, they are treading on slippery 


primit 
t 


h questions the best authorities 


So long as Vogt and 


se matters we will w: 

out, and meanwhile content ourselves with 
ing at Figuier’s figures, or, it may be, imy 
little of his French enthusiasm for t 

tion of some of our American anti 

Dr. ‘TT. S. Vern, in his bool 

J. B. Ford and Co. vy del 
subject with great delicacy. His book fairly 
serves the description of its title-page, 

ular ‘Treatise for Young Wives and 


1 Frenchman, For a long while a false sensitiveness 


, has treate 


in most of h the various physiological questions 


knows that on | with maternity in an obscurity whi 
| less injurious to the morals than to 
Women were allowed to grow up : 
the marriage state in utter ignora 
ruths which, above all things, it cor 
inderstand. Such books as were written 
subject were of a character 
popular dislike and suspicion of all medical lite 
ture bearing upon it. We welcome cordially t 


to intensify 
1] . 
il 


improvement indicated in public sentiment 
such works as this of Dr. Verdi. ‘To be i 
rant in this matter is a crime, a crime not on! 
against one’s self, but against humanity and 
t Every young wife and mother, nay, « 
woman, should, through some such treatise, : 


1 } 


uaint herself with her own constitution, the 
“her own being, and the dangers which threat 
ith her and her offspring. Among the vari 
volumes of this kind which the last two or thre 
years have produced we give a high place to t! 
: of Dr. Verdi. It is more distinctively m« 
racked gh * than some others. It belongs to the homeopath 
ells from Dani it- school, and the remedies it prescribes are home 
pathic remedies. But apart from this considera 


i 





and leaves on ou 
ie material 
ial sermons ¢ 
Barnes | 
at the ¢ 


miar\ 


el 
yY are shrew 
sermons are 


» has, at the 
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education. His | mon about these lectures except the text, and 
nothing whatever of that moral power over th, 


j 


adical altera- 
as a plea for 


maintenance 


heart and life which is the first condition of truly 
and permanently successful preaching. ‘ 
the ser 


Te 


They are 
‘mons of a popular but not powerful pr aac] 
Characteristically unlike them are the 
tures of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE—WS(e¢))8 { 
lief (American Unitarian Association), Noy 
ally a Unitarian, Mr. Clarke is one of those n 
of whom the age is prolific, who are too bri 
minded to be ng to any school though t 
sensible to dissociate themselves wholly from a 
schools. He is a Unitarian as Mr. Beech 


igregationalist, Father Hecker a Roman ( 


ris a 
> verv nes 
f any c , and as Robertson was an Episcopal 
or German 


ights to deal with the intellectual 
S, lems of his time. Careless of 
educato vould ' the past, seizing the theologi 
] } 
KN 


ad excrescence 


» present, his book is an adn I 
tion, not of orthodox religion, nor yet of Ui 
rion, but of the Christian relig 
argest and broadest sense 


, aS an expe 
at % 
toward God and man, and of faith 
i as against the ches 
hi atheism 


from the | 


ill not accept ° 
ity of Christ as a basis of reconciliat 
themselves and their Socinian anta 


NOVELS. 


n been said that there is 
Americat ite from which ron 


mance Can 
and that is, therefore, a barren field. 
truth is, however, thi: 
which roman 
by which it i 
It is much easier 
because one has had 

] rece cessors, and pre cesses by wh ( 
» romantic element is extracted are all fixed ar 
formulated. Vhat we ws is not the element 
of romance, but the genius to find it. The 


t. va 


riety in American life is so great that it is full of 
fallow fields for the novelist. If The New Tim 
come fr | ort] t/ Harper and Brothers), by W. M. Baker, 
and the es not introduce to us a new Dickens, it di 
is no less true thi 


} 


ning us a writer who has studied, in a painstak 
ind methods of the 


way, the Southwestern life, and who has drawn 

with no little artistic skill, and with a truthful- 

ess to the life that is a perpetual wonder to us 
book is evidently not without its didacti 

purpose. It is a sharp criticism on some ortho 

dox developments from an orthodox stand-point. 
Wall, the hero, the New ‘Timothy, is 

yung minister not without serious faults, but 

10 yet struggles upward into better life. 

the story is a portrait gallery throughout; and 

some of the characters, the beautiful, fat, 

American Unitarian Asso- Jent Miss Mills, the heiress; Mrs. 

volume of sermons. kens, 


indo 
General Li 
Mr. Merkes, Mr. Long, not to name others, 
Hl. HeEpwortn, pastor of are not simply individuals, but rise to the d 
h, in New York. Mr. Hep- of types, and show that Mr, 
He is more suc 


ignity 
Baker must rank 
not only as a copyist of nature, but as a writer 
of no little creative power, able to generalize his 
characters so that they stand in the reader's mind 
as individuals, but still as file-leaders of classes 
f whom he knows a long line in his own acquaint- 


‘frocks and shoals” of 
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spite of its inher- 
itertaining reading, 


vwav an hour in the cars 


J)ERTLING’S MI 


LASS pla 


nt varni 


it with 


moved 


class I late 
went insolu 
rtion 

usual man 


pable of 


WHITE-LE 

eminent German practics emist ha 

ely had his attention calle the defects of 

W rage prepared by so-called Englisl 
nethod, specially the comparatively slight 
f a erty which it possesses. As some 
on this method consists 
i ratory furnace wit! 


are aware, 
oe in a revel b 
of its wei 
re in 
Z h othe 
and closed al urren carbonic 
gas is — vet yore he troughs, 
tally A sufficient 
roduc ace in wl 


ke is burn 


, burning coke. 
8 by ae vellows of the f 


ed to force the gas throug 


pressure 


I 


> 
\ 


E( 


©) 


pon 
n 


thi 


Silvia and 


ud Mrs. Groom 


vever, ac 


sutmhicien 


nly when they 


} 

t produce 
ng q laity, al 

n too much 

accou 

1] 


xcelient pra 


nd at the grent- 
ing that ry 


“urope have much 
f - i which oe- 
F Fe ary of the 
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ch 5 its greatest in- 


Russi as on 


e first oe ation, we 

ond the letters will 
dar ipened blotting-pa 
s in dampening th¢ 


ipt some ¢ 
having b« 


is accomplished by wet 


inary ¢ 


‘lv been 


ot uncon 
that the 
Gor | 


issured 


enough 


stove fill 


imon, 


wood 
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extreme de 
The 


application is made 


and assumes an 
* 
g } 


tel bei ieated, 


be used in settir 


pip 
I 


may 


ates for its employme 
our readers to learn 
+} 


essentially a direct methox 


1 “7 
} 


1emically that bids fair to b 


] 


st iron of 
the chief advantas 
edina i 


any qual 
tiny qua 


Cc ¢ of the 


£ 


in ordinary crane 


of 


into the 
aced a number 

h brick and 

these p ts i 
itrate of rag 

and covered with a circular, 
on t 
pper, covet ya 
er-plate. his i ‘ved, | 
cast iron is poured into the 
upon the top the perforated 
comes gradually heated, 

co nitr 
velopment of brown nitrous 
kish- gray and wh itish 

In five or six 


the sm 


soda. 


ck cast iron. ie rs 


I 
lo 


convert 


and 
mences in the resulting 
fumes, 


fumes 


ing noi 
rilli: flame from the t 
ney, this lasting for a nese and 
then subsiding. The converter is then deta 
from the chimney, and the contents of th 
tied on the iron pavement of the Semaidt 

consisting of crude steel and of slag. ‘The 

i vasty state, and the fluid, the 
iron plate melted up with the general mass. 

The crude steel thus made is then broken 
and again heated on a balling furnace; 
ward rolled or forged into suitable shapes 
material in this form is called ‘* steel iron,” 
has qualities fully equal, for most pur 
the Lowmoor iron. It welds perfectly, 
**hot *cold-short,” and forges 


at both a low red and clear vellow heat. 


ve lhe »W 


half, ar 


slag 


is nei 


short” nor 








re presente 
i} 


erence ft 


1 1 
ne evolu- 


r mioce! 


au r of the 
ely the fact, 
1 causes 
Is trace 


approach to 


untave 
es of twenty 


g¢ classes most 


MAMMALS IN CHINA. 


n with a ¢ 
lan y Mr. Swinhx 


ist and explorer of |} 


d WH UY on 
} 


horough adhes 


F THE HORSE. 
ited by tl 


ey before t 


Much interest has been ex 
‘livered by Professor Hux] 
rical Society of London, having s] 


nee to the geological age of the | 


vation of ten 

inch in length. 

the mountains, 
e yie ld of the cor 
lditional to that of tl 


ge 90 percent. 1 


uceessive forms of its supposed ; 
m a primitive ancestry, as exhibited 
" successive periods of depositi 
e the subject of a special lec 
essor at the Royal Instit 
igree of the Horse,” ii 
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riments recently made in France show it to be 
intainous portions of that 
ubtless do e well 

RAPID GROWTH, 
ently been le in Al 
species of Austra- 


ma 
apta- 

cover- 
forest 


bh rance 


dense 
in 
t, and a 
n inches, 
stretched 


Was Of a 


HYDRA 
An easy way « naking hydrau 10rtar out 
of ordinary lime consists in adding to ed lime 


is much water : ill take up w ut becom 


It to stand in heaps for 
1 pass d 
t the hil 
the purpose of 
Che residuum of 
n exposed to wa- 
ibbed up and ad 
be well mixed togethe 


, protecte 


1 from rain, 


PRINTING. 


lirectly from the 
v Albert, of 


bably familia 


photogray 


Munich, is pl 
10 many it as some additional 


al- 


1, a black 

sed two hours to 
a mixture of 
the pro- 

ol 


omate 


The 
most 
esponding to the 
ns luble, and do 
illuminated 
‘, not being entirely 
hts, or the portions 


ibsorb the water. 


the gelatine. 


have been the 


less 


The lower plate thus prepared is treated 
like a lithographic stone. When the ink 
over it the color sticks to the dark sl 


J ist 
Kk pass 


less degree to half lights, and not 


entirely light portion, on aceount oati 
of moisture. One peculiarity of the impress 
thus obtained consists in th 
not presented in 
as in an ordinary lithog 
ulation, whi the result of 


which the gelatine absorbs or 


fact tl 
shades are ac 
but in 

h is the ma 
repels th 
Sometimes this granulation is undistin 
without a lens, but 


close 


it can always 

It is said that 
impressions have been taken from a 
although this is perhaps questiona 


eXamiunation., 


PREPARATION FOR SOF ING 


TEN 
tely been introc 


purp in 


} 
dae 


softening stiffened 
as pliable as W 
uid, 
sixteen parts of oleic acid, two 
of 90 per cent., and one part ¢ 
} ic acid The r 
it ga thin, brownish oil 


} 
aim 


pre} ation, 1t 18 S consist i 


parts ol 


oleic eth 

| It is s 
from the free sulphuric acid and the 
haking it up in warm water anc 

On mixing this oleic ether with a 
tht of fish oil, and adding, for the ] 
neealing the smell, from a quarter to halt 


] 


ted 


of ex 

ounce of nitro-benzole to the pound, a prey 
ybtained which experi | 

lifications 1 


AND S¢ 


Among the curiosities of physical scic 


fact that luminous flames 
very sensitive to sound, exhibiting 


the well-known 


ditlerent 
An 

genious savant proposes to turn this to pra 

isting of two uy 


nomena under different circumstances. 


account, al yr tl 

paratu 9 ] 

one of th, at its upper extremity, ha 

al band at ed at aright angle, and cor 

of thin layers of gold, silver, and platinum, \ 

ed together. When exposed to heat t 

expand unequally and bend to one side, thei 

coming into contact with a platinum point wl 

is attached to the other bar, so as to stai 
four from the } 

the 

battery, in the cireu 

is introduced, 
the room, and which soun 

it is closed. A flame 

out ten inches from the n 

removing to a distance of t 

the flame, and whistlin; L 

swers immediately, by becoming shorter 

In this way it ntiguit) 

with the metal band, and this, curving to 01 


inch 
are connected with 


an 


ths 


ctrical bell 


In a Gistan 

ls whenever t 

ow brought to 

band, and « 

en or fifteen yares 
} 


ing, the flame an- 


is 1 
: 
ietal 


from 


ist 


broader. comes into ct 


side as it is heated by the flame, touches the 
latinum point, closes the current, and we hea 
he distant sound each time in answer to 
he whistle. In a similar manner, the cry of 
ild in its cradle by night may be carried to 
the room of its parents; and, by a somewhat 
similar arrangement, a thief attempting to open 
a door with a key, can sound a distant alarm 


bell 


a ch 
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It is even pos- | form; one drop of chlo Y I dred 
sible to arrange an apparatus resem! 


ing this, by ame ‘one hundred and fifty grains of 
means of which, in a fog or by night, the ap l lisguise its 
proat h of a boat or vessel can be detec 
i 


the sounding of a bell in the 


TRIC LIGHT IN PHOTOGRAPHY. Pr aeeay areeaiew 
the most interesting co of Edinburgh, proves con 
ore the American Nation d ide vy‘ number 7 section } 
iences, at its last meeting, at Washi: 
ril, was one by Dr. Woodward, of the 
al Museum, in regard to the 


light in photography. Occ 


experimen 


mal, whet! 


many years in the preparation of ph tographi 
negatives of microscopic objects, the author ex 
nerienced gre nconvenience from the diffic ulty 
f working imes when the sun did not shine 
ficiently for his purposes; and, after trying 

is kinds of a ial illumination, he finally 


at any time of day clit, 
exposure than to the suali vanes ; ; ; ; : 
Ihe magnesium light was foun ay ( An \ he vibrating wing when the 
advantages, especial he h j T 1€s i lally xed; bu when at liberty, 
mified more than one thousand times: | 22% Hyms ata high horizontal speed, a figure 
‘rage k. especial autem came ; of 8 is actually conv 
“GDaotrie Hcht was found to enyrace aj] | Since the wings are cai 
ts rivals te oe . : ae and are never permitted that 
The arati sel wi 9 1 lamp. a singie curve © 
Lait 
elements. 
commercl i 
luted with ten ti he quai of wate 
were suflicient t a he battery and keep up 
a continuous light for three or four hours, during 
y or more photo- 
1, the number varying aerate 
mount 


} 


thousand diameters, | firmed ina curious manne} 


» sufficient for some ol 


dward states hese announcement 
] 


1 e College of France, in Paris. 

ject i about three minute well known in connection with experiment 

required. ‘This light was found to use of the s I 

adapted for producing photographs of t wing of : 

tissues with any power under a thousand di: own movemen 

ters. cylinder revoly l i 

REMOVAL OF PHOSPHORUS FROM IRO eS 0 ee 
~ ze ORES. lampblack, and to this the tip of tl 

brating Wi the sect 18 aj 
It is said that iron ores containins manner { 
can be purified by treat 
] 


the blackenes 
acid, and a subsequent washing h water. nt 


paper 


1 
the bird by fix a registering ap- 
he Wil ‘ ‘ sll t c bird to flv 


ter 1s con 


some cases, instead of the sulphuric 
other oxygen combination 


ployed. Ores which conta with the cvlinder by means of delica 


wires, and the registry 


electricity. In both « 


bonates should be roasted 
just referred to. f , f 

wave movement originally described by Dr. Pet 

SIRUP OF HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. dunesiranee Aaah — 

A German preparation for a sirup of hydrat The lectures of Professor Marey, as published 

chloral is made in the proportion of ten grains in the Revue des Cours Sc » illustra- 

f the hydrate of chloral, ei; ive of the sirup | ted by numerous diagrams, » nature 

g f rectified alcohol, to be di-'| of the movement of the wing 

sted at a gentle heat, and put away 


noar. ¢ 1 Sven 
sugar, and five of 


derstood, be transmitted and 
sirup can be prepared in advance, ar intry before long. 
keeps without change for a considerable time ’ Su : 
If prepared for immediate use the a n of BEST MODE OF APPLYING CORALLINE,. 
alcohol is superfluous. ‘The peculiar ta f 

hydrate of chloral can be corrected by chloro 


ste « On dissolving a given quantity of coralline in 


a boiling hot solution of one part of sirup of 
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place so readily, that man alone, without the a 
stance of the dog, can not look after him le 

I s considers that the training of the d g 
must have preceded that of the reindeer: and 
since no bones of the dog are found among t 


i, 


remains of the reindeer period, we must conclude 
t il 


lusively to wild animals that were killed { 


me to time, as needed for food. 


that the reindeer bones « f that epocl bel 


CLEANING PRINTED SHEETS. 


od recommended by a foreig 


cleaning printed matter 2 
gs consists in fastening the sheets 
broad-headed tacks, and washing it wi 
to which a slight percentage of carbe 
f ammonia has been added. This process 
roduces sponta-| be conducted very carefully with a soft 
c] 1 nitro-glycerine, dynamite, | The paper is then to be rinsed 
of nitrogen, chloride of nitrogen, and} and the operation repeated on t 
r similar compounds. Gunpowder prepared n: is dried. It is then 
! : h is also slightly decom- acidulated with pure wine 
ircumstances, while ordina- 


again washed with water, to whi 
urse of some 


wide of lime has been added. Final 
¥ again and dried in the air by 
becomes extremely white wit 


» impression, Some valuable e1 


; 
is said, been completely rest 


LABELS FOR OUTDOOR PLANTS, 
A convenient meth reparing outd 
bels for plants, capable of resisting any weatl 
consists in first cutting them out of smooth past 
rd, and writing upon them whatever 1 
ired in ordinary ink. When this is dry 
are immersed in linseed-oil, or i 
ter, linseed-oil varnish, unti : 
permea t by the li juid ; alte 
hung in the open air upon thre: 
I 


aay 


vecome like iron, and resist wet for a ] 
e more durable than s] ps ¢ i meti 


WHITENING LINI 


» it to tear, almost at the 
ent on this su 
he employment ( nint 
n of two pounds of soap to twenty-fiy 
of warm water, to which are to be 
onful of essence of turpentine a 
of ammonia. ‘The mixture 
tirred by the he Ip of a little broom, a 
nen immersed in it for several hours, th 
being completely covered. The article 
to be washed in the ordinary way, 
ater, and then blued, if this is m 
Q / ry The same solution c: f 
affirmative, | by heating again and adding half the amour 
Vogt is very | given of essence of turpentine and ammonia. 
especially on It is claimed that this process is accompanie 
He | by great economy of time, labor, and fuel, and 
that the linen experiences little or no injury, ap 
use | pearing finally in a condition of irreproachable 


sd reindeer per in be used twice ov 


purpose | whiteness. ‘The ammonia, it is said, does not 


ntirely impossible. | exert any corrosive effect n the fibre, since 
neapable of train- | it evaporates immedia ind the odor of the 
ondition takes | turpentine entirely disappears in drying. 





Chitur’s Wistorical Werord, 
UNITED STATE 


fs Record closes on the 2 
necessarily consists mai 
f the military operatic in 


fhe North Carolina ele 
August, resulted in a Den 
nservatives electing five out 
to Congress, and sect 
in each House of the 
Mr. Frelinghuyser 
tment of M 
ral David 
ow Ham} 


tl 


arri 
ommander-i 
His forces we 
In the vicinity 
‘e, were three c rps: the Pst, under i dettes 
setth lan to rep 
attacked M‘Mal 1 
with marked success, 
) ; an and 30 guns. TI 
t Belfort, some distance sot * Strasb under Gener 
1) A 


Four corps were stationed 


1 from Paris: at Chalons, 
ree 


| for a time | n 
or M 1al Canrobert; at Metz, the Thi The French centre 
were three cor] 
On the 
knov 
tion 
Ladmirault. 

1} evid ntly contemplated an vance miles away. 
icross the Rhine. In his address to hi ldier tion appealing 
on assuming the command, the Emperor said: M‘Mahon, 
**The war which yv mmences will be r verne, having 

i bourg, which 
hedged with ol es and thick w ‘orti $s; ered. On the I 
thing is beyond the persevering efforts of and occupied St. Avol 

soldiers of Africa, taly, and Mexico. You continued to N: 

| hat the French army is 

accompli animated by a sentiment of 

7, maint: Ff 

uuntry. Whatever 
our frontiers we will find up 
of our fathers, and we will show ourselves worthy 


of them.’ then existing 


The Prussians were meanwhile concentrating After M*Mal 
their forces on the e: th thine, and it soon shal Bazaine w: 
became evident that they had it in their power the French ar 
to bring into the field imme ly amuch larger given power 
army than the French. ie South German find General’ 
States prompily declared their adherence to the 
Prussian cause. The conscripti 
between 20 and 32 years of 
nounced that 950,000 men were he 10 if, a measure wa 


ia, of whom nearly 700,000 were ready married men from the 


I 
in Germany seemed more profound, and likely to | ministry as follows: Mir 
Ye 


t ’ the field. The popular war enthusiasm five. General Count } 


be more permanently sustained, than in France. | likao; "Minister of 
After the declaration of war was made by France d’Auvergne; Minister 
the King of Prussia left Ems for Berlin. On| Chevreau; Minister 

July 31, with General Moltke, the most able of | Minister of 

German strategists, and Count Von Bismarck, | of Finances, Pierre Magne; Minister of Publi 
his Prime Minister, he set out for Mavence, the , Works, Jerome David; Minister of Public 
Prussian head-quarters, where he arrived on the | struction, Jules Brame; J/i 0 y 


lic 
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Clement Duvernois; President ¢ 
Council of State, Busson Billaut. 
On the 14th the Prussians oceu)i 
Nan y; evacuated by the French the d ’ 
before. The united armies of Fred 
Charles and General Steinmet 
right and centre of the Prussian army 
had their head-quarters at Herny, o1 
direct line with Saarbriick, and wit] 
twenty miles of Metz.—In the ( 


< he vars 


iY Mes chmold 
hscciksheimt 


Tas 


Crun 


Législatif a propositic n made by Jul 
Favre for a Committee of Defense 
ceived only from fifty to sixty votes 


wD 


Vred¢ 1 


Count Palikao issued an addres t 
troops blaming them for firing too raj 
ly. At Weisse¢ nburg, he said, the 1 
more ammunition in one day tha 
Pruss ans did in three. 
On the 14th M‘] on 
he Emperor at Verdun, and the 
of the French army, whi 


Lanrie 


ASNE. 
> _\.. & 


Ub 


PVG 


Metz, was attempting to move westy 
from the Moselle toward the Meuse, 
toward Verdun, in order to keep uj 
communication with M‘Mahon. ‘Vhiswas 
Sunday. When half of the French arz 
had ¢ rossed over to the left bank of 
Moselle the Prussians made an at 
which appears to have been a surpi 

as Napoleon, in his dispatch, sa 

** Our advance guard had no knowle: 


een concentrating for some days 


Otte 


s 
veusz: 


ga LINSZ 


of the presence of any force of the e 
my.” The Em eror, however, cla 
that after four hours’ fighting the P: 
sians were repulsed with great loss. 
the other hand, the King of Pr 
claimed a victory for his army. 

From this point until the time of « 
ing our Record there have been seve 
engagements fought between Metz a 
Verdun, the object of the Prussiar 
dently having been to ke ep the main b 
of the French army at Metz, whilk 
Crown Prince, with an army m 


I 


( 


S 
& 
Re 
S, 


3 
ve 


“ 


ing from 150,600 to 200,000, shot 
vance toward Paris.—On the 15th t 
Prussians lost, it is reported, 40,000, hh 
regard to the battles which followed eac! 
ri ther day after day, from the 14th to tl 
21st, we only know this, that they we 
very severe, The French, though r 
peatedly driven back to Metz, it is 1 
ported, finally, on the 28d, sueceeded 
advancing northward from Metz towai 
Montmédy. A later telegram, however, 
throws doubt upon this statement, an 
indicates that Bazaine was, on the 24th, 
still held at Metz. It is very doubtful 
whether, even in this case, the Crow 
Prince would venture to advance upon 
Paris. M‘Mahon, having broken up the 
encampment at Chalons, was prepared 
to oppose an army of 170,000 against 
any force moving upon Paris. 

‘The French government has asked fo 
a loan of 1.000,000.000 franes. Th 
books were opened on the 23d, and be- 
fore night 680,000,000 francs were sub- 
scribed. The French declare that peace 
is impossible as long as a Prussian soldier 
treads French soil. 
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GENTLEMAN just returned from 


A tended Western tour 1 


as in duty bound, the following as 


an ex 


having 


] 


sible, plucky 
omised faithfully to abandon 
' w wife ke} 


husband pretty well in hand, an 


» very good. Thene 


ely. But meetin 
mies trom ¢ 
seen since h 
yielded to importunities, 
t one little t ; 


} 


and joined 
Th *tear 


til ever-s 


Was Vig 


fell lis door 
eated somewhat de 
usly to the opposite side of the street, t« 
e answered Promptly the * 
ted,’ and the fond spouse, who hac 
ip for her truant, beheld him in a 
‘Why, Walter, is this you? 
‘* Yes, mydear.” 
‘* What in the world ha 


‘ . y +ttlat *) 
** Been out on littleturn 


he bell, and ret: 


nd is pt 
idy, and is 
Recently, in one 
young lady, ac 


is teacher, and 


Fifteenth Amendment f 
ng le | 


i 


gress 
soins to stl 


t 


ambitious t¢ 
of the schools taugl 
jlored brother whispered to 
: “+ Miss, 
sive me a Bible lesson; for they 

preach sometimes, and L’m mighty tight upon 
the words ! 


i 
learn. 
| 
} 


said 


wont you please 


call on 


me to 


TALKING with a friend a few days since, 
i 


lishing at rein: 


while 
were told the fol 
lowing anecdote, hitherto unpublished, in con- 
nection with the late Archbishop Hughes: He 
had been rather overworked, and for recupera- 
‘There he found 

three gentlemen with whom he was on 
terms of personal intimacy, who saw that what 
the bishop required was quiet, pleasant diver 
sion. ‘They therefore proposed a row out to the 
‘*fishing-banks,” and a day's fishing. Next 
morning, having secured the services of the lead 
ing fisherman at the Branch, they were rowed 
out. The morning being somewhat foggy, the 
bishop enveloped himself in a cloak. Just as 
they were coming to the right place for anchor 
ing the boatman saw bearing down for the same 
spot a steamboat, which so annoyed him that he 
commenced to swear quite freely. One of the 
gentlemen quietly nudged him, and glanced at 
the bishop. But the fisherman ‘‘didn’t take,” 
‘ripped out” again awfully. ‘**Sh!—sh!” 


im Bridge, we 


tion had gone to Long Branch. 
two or 


ports to the Drawer, 


oc- 


oung 


all sinful 


| of me childer! 


ad deprecatory 
he old fellow 


For the followir 
glish friend ; 

When Mr. Joh 
Parliamen " 


ladies, some of whom w 
Later in 
wait 

of (say) tawny | 
semaphore fashion, as if to ak the ears of 
the fi Romans, and countrymen present. 
Loud cheering and clappin ries of ** That's 
Mills! That's him! q 

very stout m } 


smelled of fis] 


1endas, 


, ANd ¢ 


hissin’ for? 


** Mills.’ 


limit (Sismondl says 
puzzled all the Mills, M 
Sismondis that ever lived romptu 
comment of a who 


su] ported the 


with infinite cor 


stern t 


ome years since 


acter, ¢ alled 


ice A Sl 
The Major. 
savings-bank suspended pay 
of depositors lost their litt 
haps unjustly, was more | 

leasance, as one of its dire 

holders, than any one else; 1@ was seriously 
ids no how himself on the 
street un tion had somewhat 
abated, persons ury hould be inflicted 
But the Maj reless of 
personal consequences; and so, on the Monday 
following the report of the collapse, he sauntered 
down toward the 


chalant mien. 


upon him. s ever ¢ 


post-office with his usual non- 
Heimmediately found himself pur- 
sued by half a dozen clamorous peopl 
All of them : 
with reproaches and threats; but 

all the volubility of her race, h 
furious reproaches upon him. 


, INciNaIng 


an irate Irishwoman. 


** There he goes, the ould t 


!” she eried. 
**Come back here, ve ould spalpeen, and give 
me back the bread ye’ve taken from the mouths 
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P the savings 
lo with it. Iwas 
of you t 
creatures ! 


as any 


truth of this 
deal more 
ey, I can 


aking 
away under 
r announcement, and was 


ed to his pursuers 


artifices had been 


lover some 
* Jearnec 
vay into the Draw- 
actually occurred 
Lae + 

» dignity of his office, 
of the 
for his 
ght be- 
A plainer 
, and as the evidence 
uwyer who was defend- 
ypeless. On arising to sum 
his head what to , he 
‘tice that his client was tolerably 
illed the attention the 
, claiming that no man who 
* could properly be consid- 
gered, dirty 

Court made 

” he had 

prosecution 
h 
ittintively haard the 
of the 
wears 


at the affairs 
full a but 

ce aman wi 
vagrane 


is brou 


say 


of 


brogue, 


yunsil, is 

u prisoner 

in not properly be considered 

t, as he has not shown to the sat- 
the Caart how he obtained thim 


ull bind him over for simple / 


ind the papers are on 
] 


"Ce ny! 
d over, 
clerk's office 
Better go without a 
There are numberless 
whi ) go ** tramp, tramp, tramp, my 
around the country, peddling a weak arti- 
which in ‘** twenty days” they guarantee 
a man thoroughly up in the English lan- 
An instance in point comes from Green- 
bama, W had labored 
iat people, and taught them 
according to ** Morris's” 
iring one of the lectures the sentence, 
milks the w,” was given out to be 
ach word had been parsed save one, 
to Be » & sixteen-year-old, 


rHinG like grammar 
in go without that. 
r peace 
le, by 


set 


try 
ey | 
nere a 


pre fessor” 


co 
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near the enced t] 


foot of the ( bass, who comm 
‘*Cow is a noun, feminine gender, si) 
number, third person, and for M 
‘Stands for Mary!” said the excited profes 
**}iow do you make that out?” ‘** Because 
answered the noble pupil, ‘if the cow d 
1 for Mary, how coull Mary milk her 2?” 
A Scoreu gentleman, who has recently tal 
a run through the South, says that the only ne, 
e heard that had a vindictive turn ab 
it was one dating from an early day in the ¢ 
flict, and was said to have been first sung by 
old negro prophetess at a jubilee meeting 
emancipated slaves near Washington. t 


nas 


stal 


W 


song 


thus: 


“Tf de debble 
Jeff Davis, « 
And roast 

What is de 


do not 
lat Confede 
and frigazee 
use Of any 
mm 
Puat 
reads the 


the newly imported 
papers is fairly de le 
mark she made in the parlor of her mast 
ho or two While clearit r 
that apartment she became discouraged at t! 
with which the room 


profusion of art 
“Och! an’ sure thir 


lucible from 
use a day since, 
icles 
filled, and exclaimed 
layin’ round wholesale and adver 
SPEAKING the other day of the different f 
of burial-service used by different r¢ Higiousb ( 
a gentleman remarked that the briefest one 
had ever heard was that used by a Scotch de: 
the clergyman being absent. When the h 
reached the the solemnities began 
concluded as follows: ‘‘’Tak’ him oot.” ‘J 
him in.” ‘* Cover him up.” 
And then they all ‘* gang’d bock again. 


grave 


” 


WE 


4 of the merchants wl 
stores are loc 


ated on the City Hall Park s 
walks are not governed by that fine moral 
oe should animate the conscientious dick¢ 
for, under date of July 14, from Cc ss ( 
fornia, we have the following statemen 
When I was walking around the Park, « PI 
é A I saw a decrepit pea-nut 1 
chant sitting over his basket, awaiting cust 
J made a purchi ntered on, oj 
ing them as I walked. I found t} 
_ nut there were a dozen bad o1 
, turning back, I accosted the v sin and t 
hi im that the nuts he sold me were bad. ‘TI! 
nterprising trader, with perfect rene nt 
plied : =a know it. J didn’t ask you to buy 
did I? He had ‘‘the law on his side,” and 
walked over to the Astor. 


that some 


sit stor, 
} 

ise and sat 

nd eat 


for every 


e 


1ed 


r. Davip Macrar, a Scotch gentleman, | 

Phe st oi ished in Edinburgh a book about * r 
Americans at Home,” which contains 
anecdotes of that singular people. Wher 
at Mobile he was desirous of seeing 
Semmes, of Alabama notoriety, 
rk of the hotel if he knew where 
lived. No, he didn’t. 

‘* What paper does he edit ? 

‘*No paper,” said the clerk. 
paper once, but he gave that up. 

‘* What is he doing now ?” 

** God knows,” 


several 


tall 


Cay 
and asked the 
pt 


cle the captain 


“ He did edit 


” 


a 


said the clerk. 
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r against the rails 
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ul 


Away 


POSITIVELY NO ADMITTANCE 
Until after Tr Clock 


TO WHIP 


ground-hog I saw run in this hole.” 


u don't expect to get him in 


at Martinsville, Virgit 


u will find everv fe 


x grinding corn, nearly all of which 

v.’ Nell 
esiding genius 
Having started his 


“<1 to get his break 


1orance) are very ‘slow.’ 
nor of being the pr 


I 
lowest of turbs. 
ning, he proceed 


over 


id not been long seated at table when 
} 


up a furious barking in the direction 
Thinking the animal had treed a 


‘possum, he hurried to the spot, and found that 
the dog had eaten the meal up, an 


l was barkin 
the t for more! 


THE Rushford, 


freemen of 


gy ceremonia ite ann 


brated with becomin 


versary of the ** glorious Fourth.” 


the proceedings tl 


Asa part ¢ f 
sentiment” was 
offered from the stand, and is supposed to ex- 
press the general tendency of Western thought 
respecting the Sixteenth Amendment: 

“The woman of the coming 

Shall man to vote app’int 
Well, yes or no; your botton 


Heli do as she’s a min’ ter! 


ie following 


We know she “u 
*Twill be the same as now; 

And if she does, or if she don’t— 
God bless her, any how! 


or else 


A CORRESPONDENT at Paris furnishes the fol- 
lowing neat saying of a lady to the eminent phi 
losopher and doubter, M. Ernest Renan, who, by- 
the-way, rarely shows himself in the Parisian 
salons, but who on this occasion was present at 
a reception given by one of the ministers. He 
was there presented to Madame G » who paid 
him some rather sarcastic compliments about his 
learned writings. 


**Sir,” she said, ‘I am sure 


> whom you 


r and col- 


othe! 
** Did y 
in you 

“ No, ind 


the re 


+] 
tii 


you had | 


GrieEF and busine 
1oroughly mixed 


} “+ 
advert 


isement. 


cept a ni 
His 1eWs W jumerous, an 
wife inherits them. We are happy to stait 
} ] ] ‘ 


r cheeted, spesi 


waits on. vircl 


he neve 
) } 


erel, Wich WOS 


peshully in th 
always nice and 
his survivin’ wife is 
new him to put san 
} 1} ‘ 


ial ivy sali 
iis lickers, tl 
> tu his ren 


1 kow, 


uadroopeds te 


VAL 


Bn 


angwidge of the 


Dr. SHELTON MACKENZ 
ing ** Life of Dickens, 
Dickens at Thack the originality of 
the latter’s witty reply Angus B. Reach, 
when the latter told him that his name should be 


} 


pronounced Lee-ack—Thi , 
he passed a peach, ‘‘ Mr. Aee-ack, will you take 
a pet ? Dickens (it was at a dinner-party) 
asked ‘Thackeray, ‘‘Did you say that?” ‘* Cer- 
tainly.” ‘*Andthinkit original?” ‘‘ Of course. 
Perhaps you said it? ‘**No,” replied Dickens, 
with a merry twinkle of the eye; ‘but I was at 
Lord John Russell’s the other day, and having 
to wait for him a few minutes, took up a book, 
which happened to be one of the volumes of ‘Tom 
Moore’s ‘ Diary.’ ‘There I read, under date of 
1826, I think, that Luttrell, the wit, next 
a gentleman small 


ask ng him, “as 


tel 
a 


dining 
whose fathe nted the 
napkins, or serviettes, used after dinnei 


finger-glasses or wine-glasses upon, : S 
him as ‘Mr. Doyley,’ and was i rather 
angrily, that the real name was Deh’-Oyley, with 


a long rest between the elided preposition ‘ D’ (or 


nformed, 





ity, current nowhere else. That which is 1 


mitted by the peculiar standard of truth ackno 
edged at the bar is falsehood among plain men 
that which would be reckoned in the army purity 
and tenderness would be elsewhere licentiousnes 
1 cruelty. There is a parliamentary hi 
ite tinct from honor between man and 
1as its honesty, which, | 
And in all these cases 
» content with the standar 


$10n or 80 


A LEGAL brother 
for his avarice and smallness generally, while 
re ently in the trial of a « ause, wa 
hnical point by the counsel oj 
rated the old gentleman, wh 
ry of sharp practice. 
eman quickly retorted: ‘* Thee 
readily recognize the fa 
be picked up only on 


and bar recognized. 


LATHER a matter-of-fact treasurer of a Bx 
1 corporation was he who, on bein; 
lay of the reception of the tidings 
of Dickens, by the president, that 

Charles Dickens would be a sei 


Ir will be remembered 
accompanied by several mei 
et and other government offi 
funeral obsequies of General 
While en route, the train to whic 
ched came toa halt at « 


the Hudson River Railroad, where : 


1 
yuurse of people, in anticipation of 
f 


f the distinguished party, had assem 


id the depot, all manifesting a lively 
behold the Chief Magistrate of the nat 
roper time the whistle sounded, thet 
vached, and before the wheels ceased rey 
1 round the train in « 
ion, until they discovered the c 


xcursionists, V ] 


the crowd rushec 


9 ich they invested 
side, peering through the doors and windows, 
and eagerly scrutinizing ever ‘e in sight, ¢ 
well as all persons who came out; but, tl 
intense disappointment, they could not find 
President; neither did he seem disposed to grat 
a chay ack | ify their curiosity by coming out and exhibiting 
need that he had a Bible | himself. Just beforethe train was about to depart, 


oncarn,” which he desired to | and as they were on the point of giving up tl 
rhe preacher lite ¢ ‘ 1, General Parker, Commissioner of Ind 
villingness and ability, | Affairs, came out upon the front platform, and 
ained there for a moment. Now the gen 
; , although an educated and polished gent 
or gobbler ? nan, has a physiognomy and complexion wl 
sed, and the con-| bear unmistakable attestation to his aborigina 
tioner cz “d the age. No sooner did he make his appearance 
ice, ‘* 7 fotched | than one of the spectators, who professed to | 
From that time | well acquainted with General Grant, and wl 
had been designated to point him out to the as 
sembled tyros, gave a very significant wink l 
y, how tersely and strong- ; nod to the crowd, at the same time eagerly ex- 
r, from one of Robertson's | claiming, in a low tone of voice, ‘* That’s him, 
which has recently been | boys! that’s him!” ‘Thereupon all looked with 
deep and respectful interest upon the man they 
took to be the renowned hero, and various com- 
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rbonne 


€ ance, hi military be 
hich were of the most j 
Only one 


iwwout the ident 


racter 


this man, 


it 
General Grant in the earl 

after walking several times past the Com 

e assembly, 

‘al, now, Ill just tell you fellers 


If that’s General Grant, th ie mal 


epigrams have been written 
but they are groundless. 


peak very often in our assem 
s always shown himself t 
man.” Prince De Talley 
id is not the proper wi 
hould say hollow 
n Prince De T 
In, oth rman courts, an 
Napoleon : , ** Well, 
about me 1ortl 
» De Tall 1 


amuevrai 
are a god, 


others a demon ; 

who thought you a man. 

» morning, after the campaign of Dresden, 
ved Prince De Talleyrand at his 

talk 


> him remain, as he wished to t 


Att . +] rar ] } 
Alter the company had 
! 


lalleyrand and bawled: 
» here for? lo show me 


» Council of Reg 
, mark my words. re [ so muchas d 
yusly ill, the first thing I should do would be 
e you shot.” Prince De Talleyrand, witl 


grace and qui af 
‘ al fav I 


} . t ul “re, ich a 
ling to address most fervent prayers to Heav 
ouchsafe health and long life to your Ma 
Sty. 
One of Napoleon’s favorite ironical expressions 
** And what will the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
} He was always secretly irritated by 
ie disdain and opposition of the old nobles, an 
as especially annoyed by the disdain and oppo 


ition shown to him by Countess De Narbonne, 


in lau 


ie mother of Count Louis de Narbonne, one of “1 on him, 


is aids-de-camp. After the battle of Austerlitz 


when, moreover, he had literally showered favors i l \ 
1 that he | placard " e fe s and gutters of 


g¢ the war, 


1 Count Louis de Narbonne) he hope p 
had fairly won the mother’s heart, althoug + leans, ‘‘ Buy your shirts at Moody's,” supposed 
was one of the oldest and most obstinate adher- be | it effect from 
ents of the House of Bourbon, to which she was was act- 

.e, some- 


attached by perso! al affection. Soon after the y a part I > con ’ : 
battle of Austerlitz Napoleon abruptly turned on l Genet who was 
Count Louis de Narbonne, and asked, *‘ Does r rebel fu 
your mother love me now?” Count De Narbonne casi 
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what the | half « of the complainant, to prosecute a prisone 
niture,” for stealing, and during the trial undert ok 
o throw | in 1pes ach the testimony of one of the leading wit 

I think he | nesses for the e1 ilprit. ‘To doso 1 called; amu ng 


others, ‘Tom R who at home was consid 


ered by his neighbors to be a ** knowledgable 

man,” well posted in the law. On being | laced 
o, though | in the stand he assumed a grave demeanor, whi 
one of | led the audience to believe that his testimony o 


pped at |so important a question would be received hy 
you to- | Court and jury as conclusive. Judge of the sur 
prise and merriment of his hearers, and the con 


sternation of myself, when, in answer to my 
question, ‘*‘ What is the character of the witness 
for truth and veracity In the community wher 
he resides ?” he replied, with the utmost grayi 
‘* Bad for truth, but good for veracity !’ 
An expression of hilarity lighted » the ger 
‘ral countenance; then we a// lau 
THERE lived, in 1844, in - County, Ohi 
a man who had just been elected Justice « 
Peace, upon whom called, one fine morning 
couple to be married. The 
for a little time to prepare for the « 
ed ‘* Swan's Treatise,’ but could not 
eremony laid down, and not liking to lose t 
job, turned round and said, ‘‘ S- 
your right hand, and with your left. 
hand of the lady,” which being done, 
contin wt ‘**You do solemnly swear 


ghed. 


your ota and wedded wife, and do by her as 
other people does under like circumstance 8s, § 
1 at help } you God!” As there was no — to kiss, 


in lerning” 
Picea: he did the next best thing, and ‘ 


’ . : 
s, Where that sort of ‘ 
oe | (as they say in Iowa) with the Mag, 
remuneratively recog- } A ) 


ma 
| 


A CORRESPONDENT in Western New York 
mentions a certain grave-yard in his bailiw 
which seems to abound in curious conceits 


| 


memoriam. We append two specimens. The 
\first is an sg which, after reciting the 
| virtues of the deceased through a dozen lines, 
town, one white, black, ana | Concludes with an injunction to her friends and 
verson should see her about | relatives: 
: “Like Nancy live, like Nancy die.” 
Another stone, erected over the remains « 
old gentleman by his sons, bears the bri 
r | touching are 
‘Our Father—Ancuorrn.” 
houghtless friend has suggested to ot 
correspondent that to complete the idea a 
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